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PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



In republishing these Lectures, eleven years after their Brst 
appearance, I have had to consider what to emend, what to 
omit, and what to add. First, then, a careful revision of the 
whole volume lias enabled me to correct a certain number of 
errors, and to make many statements more precise. In the 
second place, I Imve pruned away some redundancies more 
proper to oral delivery than to a printed book ; and I have 
also removed from the " Notes and Ulustrations *' some things 
which seemed to be superfluous. Afl I was resolved to make 
no change on the general plan of the book, I at first hoped 
that these omissions would give me space for all necessary 
additions ; for though much good work has been done within 
the last decade on special problems of Old Testament Ciiticism, 
there are not many points where these special researches affect 
the general arguments and broad results which I desired to 
Bet forth. But on mature consideration I came to see that in 
one direction the bouk might be profitably enlarged without 
a fundamental change of plan ; it was desirable to give a 
fuller account of what the critics have to say about the narra- 
tive of the Old Testament Booka 1 have, therefore, made 
laige additions to the part of Lecture V. that treats of the 
historical books, and, in consequence, have tlirown the whole 
discussion of the Canon into liccture YL To the nanutive 
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of the Hexateucb I have devoted a supplementary Lecture 
(XIII.). Further, I have rewritten the greater part of the 
Lecture on the Psalter (VIL). incorporating the main con- 
clusions of my article on this subject in the ninth edition of 
the JSncydapcedia BrUannica, 1 have also made considerable 
changes on Lecture XL, and at several other places I have 
introduced additional aiguments and illustrations. Thus the 
book has grown till, in spite of omissions, it contains about 
one-third more matter than the first edition ; and so it now 
appears with a larger page, and with most of the notes placed 
under the text^ instead of being relegated to the end of the 
volume. Of the few " Additional Notes " which still stand 
after the text, those marked B, C, and E^ except the last 
paragraph of B, are taken from the first edition ; the others 
are new, and contain some observations which, I hope, may 
be of interest to Hebrew scholars, as well as to the larger 
class of readers for whom the book is mainly intended. 

W. EOBERTSON SMITH. 



Christ's Colleqb, Oambbidoe, 
Z\8t March 1892 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



The Twelve Lectures now laid before the public had their 
origin in a temporary victory of the opponente of progressive 
Biblical Science in Scotland, which has withdrawn me during 
the past winter from the ordinary work of my Chair in 
Aberdeen, and in the invitation of some six hundred promi- 
nent Free Churchmen in Edinburgh and Glasgow, who 
deemed it better that the Scottish public should have an 
opportunity of understanding the position of the newer 
Criticism than that they should condemn it unheard. The 
Lectures were delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow during 
the first three months of the present year, and the average 
attendance on the course in the two cities was not less than 
eighteen hundred. The sustained interest with which this 
large audience followed the attempt to lay before them an 
outline of the problems, the methods, and the results of Old 
Testament Criticism is sufiBcient proof that they did not find 
modem Biblical Science the repulsive and unreal thing which 
it is often represented to be. The Lectures are printed 
mainly from shorthand reports taken in Glasgow, and as 
nearly as possible iu the form in which they were delivered 
in Edinburgh after final revisioa I have striven to make 
my exposition essentially popular in the legitimate sense of 
that word — that is, to present a continuous argument, resting 
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at every point on valid historical evidence, and so framed 
that it can be followed by the ordinary English reader who 
is familiar with the Bible and accustomed to consecutive 
thought There are some critical processes which cannot 
be explained without constant use of the Hebrew Text; but 
I have tried to make all the main parts of the discussion 
independent of reference to these. Of course it is not 
possible for any sound argument to adopt in every case 
the renderings of the English Version. In important 
passages I have indicated the necessary corrections ; but in 
general it is to be understood that, while I cite all texts by 
the English chapters and verses, I argue from the Hebrew. 

The appended notes are designed to complete and illus- 
trate the details of the argument, and to make the book 
more useful to students by supplying liints for further study. 
I have made no attempt to give complete references to the 
modem literature of the subject Indeed, as the Lectures 
have been written, delivered, and printed iu three mouths, 
it was impossible for me to reconsult all the books which 
have influenced my views, and acknowledge my indebtedness 
to each. My effort has been to give a lucid view of the 
critical argument as it stands in my own mind, and to 
support it in every part from the text of Scripture or 
other original sources. It is of the first importance that 
the reader should realise that Biblical Criticism is not the 
invention of modern scholars, but the legitimate interpreta- 
tion of historical facta. I have tried, therefore, to keep the 
facts always in the foregrouud, and, when they are derived 
from ancient books not in every one's hands, I Lave either 
given full citations, or made cai*eful reference to the original 
authorities. 
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The great value of historical criticism is that it makes 
the Old Testament more real to us. Christianity can never 
separate itself from its historical basis on the Religion of 
Israel ; the revelation of God in Christ cannot be divorced 
from the earlier revelation on which our Lord built. In all 
true religion the new rests upon the old. No one. then, to 
whom Christianity is a reality can safely acquiesce in an 
unreal conception of the Old Testament history ; and in an 
age vrhen all are interested in historical research, no apolo- 
getic can prevent thoughtful minds from drifting away from 
faith if the historical study of the Old Covenant is condemned 
by the Church and left in the hands of unbelievers. 

The current treatment of the Old Testament has produced 
a widespread uneasy suspicion that this history cannot bear 
to be tested like other ancient histories. The old method of 
explaining ditBculties and reconciling apparent contradictions 
would no longer be tolerated in dealing with other books, 
and men ask themselves whether our Christian faith, the 
most precious gift of truth which God has given us, can 
safely base its defence on arguments that bring no sense of 
reality to the mind. Yet the history of Israel, when rightly 
studied, is the most real and vivid of all histories, and the 
proofs of God's working among His people of old may still 
be made, what they were in time past, one of the strongest 
evidences of Christianity. It was no blind chance, and no 
mere human wisdom, that shaped the growth of IsraeVs 
religion, and finally stamped it iu these forms, now so strange 
to us, which preserved the living seed of the Divine word 
till the fulness of the time when He was manifested who 
transformed the religion of Israel into a religion for all 
mankind. 
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The increasing influence of critical views among earnest 
students of the Bible is not to be explained on the Manichean 
theoiy that new views commend themselves to mankind in 
proportion as they ignore God. The living €rod is as present 
in the critical construction of the history as in that to which 
tradition has wedded us. Criticism is a reality and a force 
because it imfolds a living and consistent picture of the Old 
Dispensation; it is itself a living thing, which plants its 
foot upon realities, and, like Dante among the shades, proves 
its life by moving what it touches. 

*' Coil non Boglion fare i pU de' morti." 

W. EOBERTSON SMITH. 

Abkbdsen, i(h April 188L 
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LECTURE I 



CfimCISM AND THE TErEOLOOT OF THE KKFORMATION 



HATE undertaken to deliver a course of lectures to you, 
not with a polemical purpose, but in answer to a request for 
information. I am not here to defend my private opinion on 
any disputed question, but to expound as well as I can the 
elements of a well-established department of historical study. 
Biblical criticism is a branch of historical science ; and I 
hope to convince you as we proceed that it is a legitimate 
and necessary science, which most continue to draw the 
attention of all who go deep into the Bible and the religion 
of the Bible, if there is any Biblical science at alL 

It would be affectation to ignore the fact that in saying 
so much I at once enter upon ground of controversy. The 
science of Biblical Criticism has not escaped the fate of every 
science which takes topics of general human interest for its 
subject matter, and advances theories destructive of current 
views upon things with which every one is familiar and in 
which every one has some practical concern. It would argue 
indifference rather than enlightenment, if the great mass of 
Bible-readers, to whom scientific points of view for the study 
of Scripture are wholly unfamiliar, could adjust themselves 
to a new line of investigation into the history of the Bible 
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without passing through a crisis of anxious thought not £ar 
removed from distress and alarm. ^t 

The deepest practical convictions of our lives are seldom 
formulated with precision. They have been learned by ex- 
perience rather than by logic, and we are content if we can 
give them au expression Eicourate enough to meet our daily 
wants. And so when we have to bring these convictions to 
bear on some new question, the formula which has sufEced us 
hitherto is very apt to lead us astray. For in rough practical 
formulas^ in the working rules, if I may so call them, of oinB 
daily spiritual life, the essential is constantly mixed up with 
what is unimportant or even incorrect. We store our 
treasures of conviction in earthen vessels, and the broken 
pipkin of an obsolete formula often acquires for us the vali 
of the treasure which it enshrines. 

The persuaaion that in the Bible God Himself spe 
words of love and life to the soul is the essence of the 
Christian's conviction as to the truth and authority 
Scripture. This persuasion is not, and cannot be, derive 
from external testimony. No tradition as to the worth of 
Scripture, no assurance transmitted from our fathers^ or 
from any who in past time heard God's revealing voio^^| 
can make the revelation to which they bear witness ^^ 
personal voice of God to us. The element of personal con- 
viction, which lifts faith out of the region of probable 
evidence into the sphere of divine certainty, is given onlflH 
by the Uoly Spirit still bearing witness in and with th^^ 
Word. But then the Word to which this spiritual testimony 
applies ifl a written word, which has a history, which has 
be read and explained like other ancient books. How 
read and explain the Bible depends in great measure 
human teaching. The Bible itself is God's book, but tb< 
Bible as read and understood by any man or school of men 
God's book plus a very large element of human interpretatioi 
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In our ordiuary Bible-reading these two thiogs, the divine 
book and the Imman understanding of the book, are not kept 
sharply apart. We are aware that some passages are obscure, 
and we do not claim divine certitude for the interpretation 
that we put on them. But we are apt to forget that the 
influence of human and traditional interpretation goes much 
further than a few obscm*e passages. Our general views of 
the Bible history, our way of looking, not nierely at passages, 
but at whole books, are coloured by things which wo have 
leanied from men, and which have no claim to rest on the 
self-evidencing divine Woi*d. This we forget, and so, taking 
God's witness to His Word to be a witness to our whole con- 
ception of the Word, we claim divine authority for opinions 
which lie within the sphere of ordinary reason, and which 
can bo proved or disproved by the ordinary laws of historical 
evidence. We assume that, because our reading of Scripture 
is sufficiently correct to allow us to find in it the God of 
redemption speaking woixls of grace to our soul» those who 
seek some other view of the historical aspects of Scripture 
are trying to eliminate the Qad of grace from His own 
book. 

A large part of Bible-readers never come through the 
ental discipline which is necessary to cure prejudices of 
this kind, or, in other woi-ds, are never forced by the neces- 
sities of their intellectual and spiritual life to distinguish 
between the accidental nnd the essential, Iha human con- 
jectures and the divine truth, which are wrapped up together 
in current interpretations of Scripture, But those who are 
called in providence to systematic and scholarly study of the 
Bible inevitably come face to face with facts which compel 
them to draw distinctions that, to a practical reader, may 
seem superfluous. 

Consider what systematic and scholarly study involves in 
contradistinction to the ordinary practical use of the Bible. 
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Ordinary Bible-rcadiug is eclectic and devotional A detaclied 
passage is taken up, and attention is concentrated on the 
immediate edification which can be derived from it Very 
often the profit which the Bihle-reader derives from his 
morning or evening portion lies mainly in a single word of 
divine love coming straight home to the heart And iu 
general the real fruit of such Bible-reading lies less in any 
addition to one's store of systematic knowledge than in the 
privilege of withdrawing for a moment from the thoughts 
and cares of the world, to enter into a pure and holy atmo- 
sphere, where the God of love and redemption reveals Himself 
to the heart, and where the simplest believer can place him- 
self by the side of the psalmist, the prophet, or the apostle, 
in that inner sanctuary where no aoimd is heard but the 
gracious accents of divine promise and the sweet response of 
assured and humble faith. Far be it from me to undervalue 
Buch use of Scripture. It is by this power of touching the 
heart and lifting the soul into converse with heaven that the 
Bible approves itself the pure and perfect Word of God, a 
lamp unto the feet and a light unto the path of every Chris- 
tian. But, on the other hand, a study which is exclusively 
practical and devotional is necessarily imperfect There are 
many things in Scripture which do not lend themselves to an 
immediate practical purpose, and which iu fact are as good as 
shut out from the circle of ordinaty Bible-reading. I know 
that good people often try to hide this fact from themaelvea 
by hooking on some sort of lesson to passages which they do 
not understand, or which do not directly touch any spiritual 
chord Thei-e is very respectable precedent for this course, 
which in fact is nothing else than the method of tropical 
exegesis that reigned supreme in the Old Catholic and 
Mediasval Church. The ancient fathers laid down the prin- 
ciple that everything in Scripture which, taken in its natural 
sense, appears unedjfying must be made edifying by some 
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method of typical or figurative application*' In principle 
this is no longer admitted in the Protestant Churches (unless 
perhaps for the Song of Solomon), but in practice "we still get 
over many difficulties by tacking on a lesson which ia not 
really taken out of the difficult passage, but read into it from 
me other part of Scripture. People satisfy themselves in 
his way, but they do not solve the difficulty. Let us be 
frank with ourselves, and admit that there are many things 
in Scripture in which unsystematic and merely devotional 
reading finds no profit. Such parts of the Bible as the 
genealogies in Chronicles, the description of Solomon's temple, 
a considerable portion of Ezekiel, and not a few of the details 
of ritual in the Pentateuch, do not serve an immediate devo- 
tional purpose, and are really blank pages except to system- 
atical aud critical study. And for a diflereat reason the 
same thing is true of many passages of the prophetical and 
poetical books, where the language is so obscure, and the 
train of thought so difficult to grasp, that even the best 
scholars, with every help which philology can offer, will not 
venture to affirm tliat they possess a cerUin interpretation. 
Difficulties of this sort are not confined to a few comers of 
the Bible. They run through the whole volume, and force 
themselves ou the att-ntion of every one who desires to 
understand any book of the Bible as a whole. 
I And so we are brought to this issue. We may, if we 
please, confine our study of Scripture to what is immediately 
edifying, skimmiug lightly over all pages which do not serve 
direct purpose of devotion, and ignoring every difiiculty 






* AccorJing to Origen, Princip. Bk, iv. p. 178, the literal sens© of Scriptare 
is often iiDpossibl**, ahsurd, or immoral, — nod ibis dcsigDodly, lest, cle*nng to 
s letter done, men should remain at a dUtance from the dogviatOy and learn 
hjug worthy of God. Atigustino in his honnencutical treatise, I>6 Doetrina 
ristiana (Bk. iit. c. 10), teaches that "Whatever has no pro[>er bearing on 
the rule of life or the verity of faith must be recogmaed as figuratire." A good 
example of the practical application of these principles will be found iu the 
preface to Jerome's Commentary on Iloeea. 
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which doea uot yield to tho faculty of practical insight, tbc^ 
power of spiritual sympathy with the mind of the Spirit, ■ 
which the thoughtful Christian necessarily acquires in the 
habitual exercise of bringing Scripture to bear on the daily 
needs of Iiis own life. This use of Scripture is full of persoual 
profit, and raises no intellectual difficulties. But it does not ■ 
do justice to the whole Word of God. It is limited for every 
individual by the liruitations of his own religious experience. 
lieadiiig the liible iu this way, a man comes to a very per- 
sonal appreciation of bo much of God's truth as is in im-fl 
mediate contact with the range of his own life. But he is 
sure to miss many truths which belong to auother range of m 
expcrieucef and to read into the inspired page things from | 
his own experience which involve human error. No man's 
inner life is so large, so perfectly developed, in a word so M 
normal, that it can be used aa a measure of the fuluess of the ™ 
Bible. Tlie Church, therefore, which aims at an all-sided 
and catholic view, cannot be content with so much of truth ■ 
as has practically approved itself to one man, or any number 
of men, all fallible and imperfect. What she desires to obtain 
is the sum of all those views oF divine truth winch are 
embodied in the experience of the inspired writers. She ■ 
must try to get the whole meaning of every jtrophet, psalmist, 
or apostle, — not by the rough-and-ready method of culling 
from a chaj)ter as many truths as at once commend Uiem- 
selvcs to a Christian hearty but by taking up each piece of 
Biblical authorship as a whole, realising the position of the 
writer, and following out the progress of Lis thought in its 
minutest details. And in this process the Church, or the 
trained theologian labouring in the seivice of the Church, 
must not be discouraged by finding much that secuis strange, 
foreign to current experience, or, at first sight, positively 
unedifying. It will not do to make our notions the measure 
of God's dealings with His people of old. The systematic 
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ittident must first, and above allj do justice to his text. 
"When he has done this, the practical use will follow of itself. 
Up to the time of the Reformation the only kind of 
theological study which was thought woithy of serious atten- 
tion was the study of dogma. People's daily spiritual life 
was supposed to be nourished, not by Scripture, but by the 
Sacraments. Tlie experimental use of Scripture, so dear to 

I Protestants, was not recognised as one of the main purposes 
|br which God has given us the Bible, The use of the Bible 
llraa to furnish proof texts for the theologians of the Church, 
'and the doctrines of the Church as expressed in the Creeds 
were the necessary and sufficient object of faith. The believer 
had indeed need of Christ as well as of a creed, but Christ 
was lield forth to him, not in the Bible, but in the Mass. 
The Bible was the source of theological knowledge as to the 
mysterious doctrine of revelation, but the Sacraments were 
the means of grace. 
^K The Reformation changed all this, and brought the Bible 
^^0 the front as a living means of grace. How did it do so ? 
Notj as is sometimes superficially imagined, by placing the in- 
fallible Bible in room of the infallible Church, but by a change 
in the whole conception of faith, of the plan and purpose 
of revelation, and of the operation of the means of grace. 

Saving faith, says Luther, is not an intellectual assent to 
a system of doctrine superior to reason, but a personal trust 
on God in Christ, the appropriation of God's personal word 
and promise of redeeming love. God's gi*ace is the mani- 
festation of His redeeming love, and the means of grace are 
the means which He adopts to bring His word of love to our 
ears and to our hearts. All means of grace, all sacraments, 
have value only in so far as they bring to ua a personal 
Word, that Word which is contained in the gospel and 
incarnate in our Lord. The supreme value of the Bible does 
not lie in the fact that it is the ultimate source of theology. 
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but in the fact that it contains the whole message of God's 
love, that it is the personal message of that love to me, not 
doctrine but promise, not the display of God's metaphysical 
essence, but of His redeeming purpose ; in a word, of Him- 
self as my God. Filled with this new light as to the mean- 
ing of Scripture^ Luther displays profound contempt for the 
grubbing theologians who treated the Bible as a mere store- 
house of proof texts, dealing with it, as he says of Tetzel, 
" like a sow with a bag of oats." The Bible is a living tiding. 
The Middle Ages had no eye for anything but doctrinal 
mysteries, and where these were lacking saw only, as Luther 
complained, bare dead histories '* which had simply taken 
place and concerned men no more." Nay, say the Reformers. 
This history is the story of God's dealings with his people of 
old. The heart of love which He opened to them, is still a 
heart of love to us. The great pre-eminence of the Bible 
history is that in it Grod speaks — speaks not in the language 
of doctrine but of personal grace, which we have a right to 
take home to us now, just aa it was taken by His ancient 
people.^ 

In a word, the Bible is a book of Experimental Religion, 
in which the converse of God with His people is depicted in 
all its stages up to the full and abiding manifestation of 
saving love in the person of Jesus Christ God has no mess- 
age to the believing soul which the Bible does not set forth, 
and set forth not in bare formulas but in living and experi- 
mental form, by giving the actual history of the need which 
the message supplies, and by showing how holy men of old 
received the message as a light to their own darkness, a 
comfort and a stay to their own souls. And so, to appro- 

' Soe, in particular, the first part of the FreihtU eints Chritiaimenschen, 
and tlia preface to Luther's German Bible. On Tetz«l see Frtiiuil da Sermotu 
wm Abtasa {fFerks, ed. Irmischer, toI. zxviL p. 18]. Compare Calrin's 
InstUtUio, Bk. iiL chap. 2 — *' Tha Word itaclf, bowerer it bo conveyed to at, 
ia like a mirror in which faith behold* God." 
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priate the divine message for our wants, we need no help of 
ecclesiastical tradition, no authoritative Churchly exegesis. 
All that we need is to put ourselves by the side of the 
psalmist, the prophet, or the apostle, to enter by spiritual sym- 
pathy into his experience, to feel our sin and need aa he felt 
them, and to take home to us, as he took them, the gracious 
words of divine love. This it is which makes the Bible per- 
spicuous and precious to every one who is taught of the Spirit. 
I The history of the Refonnatiou shows that these views 
fell upon the Church with all the force of a new discovery. 
It was nothing less than the resurrection of the living Wonl, 
buried for so many ages under the dust of a false interpreta- 
tion. Now we all acknowledge the debt which we owe to 
the Reformers in this matter. We are agreed that to them 
we owe our open Bible ; but we do not always understand 
what this gift means. We are apt to think and speak aa if 
e Reformation had given ua the Bible by removing arti- 
cial restrictions on its translation and circulation among the 
laity. There is a measure of truth in this view. But, on the 
other hand, there were translations in the vulgar tongues 
ng before Luther. The Bible was never wholly withdrawn 
m the laity, and the preaching of the Word was the 
characteristic office of the Friars, and the great source of 
that popular influence which they strained to the uttermost 
against the Reformation. The real importance of Luther's 
work was not that he put the Bible into the hands of the 
laity, but that he vindicated for the Word a new use and a 
living interest which made it impossible that it should not 
be read by them. We are not disciples of the Reformation 
merely because we have the Bible in our hands, and appeal 
to it as the supreme judge. Luther's opponents appealed to 
the Bible as confidently as he did. But they did not under- 
stand the Bible as be did. To them it was a book revealing 
abstract doctrines. To liim it was the record of God's words 
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and deeds of love to the saints of old, and of the answer of 
their inmost heart to God. This conception changes the 
whole perspective of Biblical study, and, unless our studies are 
confonned to it. we are not the children of the Reformation, 

The Bible, according to the Reformation view, is a history 
— the history of the work of redemption from the ftdl of man 
to the ascension of the risen Saviour and tlie mission of the 
Spirit by which the Church still lives. But the history is 
not a mere chronicle of supernatural deeds and revelations. 
It is the inner history of the converse of God with man that 
gives the Bible its peculiar wortL The story of God's grace 
is expounded to us by psalmists, prophets, and apostles, as 
they realised it in then* own lives. For the progress of 
Revelation was not determined arbitrarOy. No man can 
learn auytbing aright about God and His love, unless the 
n«w truth conm home to his heart and grow into his life. 
What is still true of our appropriation of revealed truth was 
true also of its first communication. Inspired men were able 
to receive and set down new truths of revelation as a sure 
rule for our guidance, because these truths took hold of them 
with a personal grasp, and supplied heartfelt needs. Thus 
the record of revelation becomes, so to speak, the autobio- 
graphy of the Church — the story of a converse with God, in 
which the saints of old actually lived. 

Accordingly, the first business of the Reformation theo- 
logian is not to crystallise Bible truths into doctrines, but to 
follow, in all its phases, the manifold inner history of the 
religious life which tbe Bible unfolds. It is his business to 
study every word of Scripture, not merely by grammar and 
logic, but in its relation to the life of the writer, and the 
actual circumstances in which God's Word came to him. 
Only in this way can we hope to realise the whole rich 
personal meaning of the Word of grace. For God never spoke 
a word to any soul that was not exactly fitted to the occasion 
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and tbe man. Sepai-ate it from this context^ and it is no 
longer the same perfect Word. 

The great goodness of God to us, in His gift of the Bible, 
appears very specially in the copious materials which He has 
supplied for our assistance in this task of historical exegesis. 
There are large passages in the Bible, especially in the Old 
Testament, which, taken apart from the rest of the book, would 
appear quite deficient in spiritual instruction. Crude ration- 
ism often proposes to throw these aside as mere lumber, 
forming no integral part of the record of revelation. And, on 
the other hand, a narrowly timid faith sometimes insists that 
such passages, even in their isolation, must be prized as highly 

the Psalms or the Sermon on the Mount Both these views 
are wi-ong, and both err in the same way, by forgetting that 
a Bible which shall enable us to follow the inner life of the 
course of Revelation must contain, not only words of grace 
and answera of faith, but as much of the ordinary history, the 
everyday life, and the current tliou^^lits of tlie people to whom 
Revelation came, as will enalile us to enter iiito their circum- 
stances, and receive the Word as they received it From this 
point of view we can recognise the hand of a wise Providence 
in the circumstance that the Old Testament contains, in far 
larger proportion than the New, matter of historical and 
archffiological interest, which does not serve a direct purpose 

edification. For, in the study of the New Testament, we 
are assisted in the work of historical interpretation by a large 
contemporary literature of profane origin, whereas we have 
almost no contemporary helps for the study of Hebrew 
antiquity, beyond the books which were received into the 
Jewish Ganon.^ 



^^ 



' Tlie Old Testament writers possessed Hebrew sources now lost, sucb as 
e Book of the Wars of .lehovah, the Book of J&shar, and the Annals of 
the Kings of Israol and Judah. (See below, Lectures Y. and XX.) But 
Joaepbos, and other profane historians, whose writlttgi are still extant, had no 
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The kind of Bible study which I have indicated is followed 
more or less instinctively by every intelligent reader. Every 
Christian takes home words of promise, of comfort, or of 
warning, by putting himself in the place of the first hearers 
of the Word, and uses the Bible devotionally by borrowing 
the answer spoken by the faith of apostles or {isalmists. And 
tlie diligent reader soon learns that the profit of these exer- 
cises is proportioned to the accuracy with wliich he can com- 
pare liis situations and needs with those underl^nng the text 
which he appropriates. But the systematic study of Scripttire 
must rise above the merely instinctive use of sound principles. 
To get from tlie Bible all the instruction which it is capable 
of yielding, we must apprehend the true method of study in 
its full range and scope, obtain a clear grasp of the principles 
involved, and apply them systematically with the best help 
that scholarship supplies. Let us consider how this is to be 
done. 

In the Bible, God and man meet together, and hold such 
converse as is the abiding pattern and nde of all religious 
experience. In this simple fact lies the key to all those 
puzzles about the divine and human side of the Bible with 
which people are so much exercised. We hear many speak 
of the human side of the Bible as if there were sometlung 
dangerous about it, as if it ought to be kept out of sight lest 
it tempt us to forget that the Bible is the Word of God. And 
there is a widespread feeling that, though the Bible no doubt 



authentic Hebrew loarcei for the canontcal history, except those preserved in 
tlie Bible. 

It is only to quito reooiit tiniaR that the U(!lc of contcni|>orar7 books 
illusimtive of the OM Testament period haa boon [lartly supplied by the 
discovery and decipherment of the moDiimcQUl inBcripLions of Palestine (tho 
Moabite stone, the inscription of SiU>ani, the Ph<BmciaD ln«:riptiona) and the 
eanoirorm reoorda of Uabylonia, Assyria, and Persia. Valuable as these 
new sources are, they touch only individual parts of the Biblical record. Tha 
Egyptian monumenta, again, from which so macb vaa hoped, hare Uitbarto 
given little help for Bible history. 
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has a human side, a sufe and edifying exegesis must confine 
itself to the divine side. This point of view is a survival of 
the medijEval exegesis which buried the true sense of Scrip- 
ture. Of course, as long as you hold that the whole worth of 
Hevelation lies in abstract doctrines, supcrnaturally communi- 
cated to the intellect and not to the heart, the idea that there 
is a human life in the Bible is purely disturbing. But if the 
Bible sets forth the personal converse of God with man. it is 
absolutely essential to look at the human side. The prophets 
and psalmists were not mere impassive channels through 
whose lips or pens God poured forth an abstract doctrina 
He spoke not only through them, but to them and in them. 
They had an intelligent share in the Divine converse with 
them; and we can no more understand the Divine Word 
without taking them into account than we can understand a 
human conversation without taking account of both inter- 
locutors. To try to suppress the human side of the Bible, in 
the interests of the purity of the Divine Word, is as great a 
folly as to think that a father's talk with his child can be 
best reported by leaving out everything wluch the child said, 
thought, and felt 

The first condition of a sound understanding of Scripture 
is to give full recognition to the human side, to master the 
whole situation and character and feelings of each human 
interlocutor who has a part in the drama of Revelation. 
Nay, the wh-de husitu^s of scholarly exegesis lies laith this huTnan 
sitle. All that earthly study and resesreh can do for the 
reader of Scripture is to put him in the position of the man 
to whose heart God first spoke. What is more than this lies 
beyond our wisdom. It is only the Spirit of God that can 
make the Word a living word to oiir hearts, as it was a living 
word to him who first received it. This is the truth which 
the Westminster Confession expresses when it teaches, in 
harmony with all the Reformed Symbols, that our full per- 
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suasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine 
authority of Scripture is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts. 

And here, as we at once perceive, the argument reaches a 
practical issue. We not only see that the principles of the 
Beformation demand a systematic study of Scripture upon 
lines of research which were foreign to the Church before the 
Reformation ; but we are able to fix the method by which 
such study must be carried on. It is our duty as Protcstanta 
to interpret Scripture historically. The Bible itself has a 
history. It was not written at one time, or by a single pen. 
It comprises a number of books and pieces given to the 
Church by many instrumentalities and at various times. It 
is our business to separate these elements &om one another, 
to examine them one by one, and to comprehend each piece 
iu the sense wliich it had for the firat writer, and in its rela- 
tion to the needs of God*s people at the time when it was 
written. In proportion as we succeed in this task, the mind 
of tiie Eevealer in each of Xlis many communications with 
iiiaukiiid will become clear to us. We shall be able to follow 
His gracious converse with His people of old from point to 
point. Instead of appropriating at random so much of the 
Word as is at once perspicuous, or guessing darkly at the 
sense of things obscure, we shall learn to understand God's 
teaching in its natural connection. By this means we shall 
be saved from arbitrariness in our interpretations. For of this 
we may be assured, that there was nothing arbitrary in God's 
plan of revelation. He spoke to the prophets of old, as the 
Epistle to the Hebrews tells us, " in many parts and in many 
ways," There was variety in the method of His revelation ; 
and each individual oracle, taken by itself, was partial and 
incomplete. But none of tliese things was without its reason. 
The method of revelation was a method of education. God 
spake to Israel as one speaks to tender weanlings (Isa, xxviiL 
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9), giving precept after precept, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little. He followed this course that each precept, 
as He gave it, might be understood, and lay a moral responsi- 
bility on those who received it (ver. 13) ; and if our study 
follows close in the lines of the divine teaching, we too, 
receiving the Word like little children, shall be in the right 
way to understand it in all its progress, and in all the mani- 
fold richness of its meaning. But to do so, I again repeat, 
we must put ourselves alongside of the first hearers. What 
was clear and plain enough to the obedient heart then is not 
necessarily clear and plain to us now, if we receive it in a 
different attitude. God*s word was delivered in the language 
of men, and is not exempt from the necessary laws and limit- 
ations of human speech. Now it is a law of all speech, and 
especially of all speech upon personal mattei's, that the speaker 
must express Iiimself to the understanding of his hearer, pre- 
supposing in hira a certain preparation, a certain mental 
attitude, a certain degree of familiarity with and interest in 
the subject When a tliird person strikes into a conversation, 
he cannot follow it unless, as the familiar phrase has it, be 
knows where they are. So it is with the Bible. And here 
historical study comes in. The mind of God is unchangeable. 
His purpose of love is invariable from first to last. The 
manifold variety of Scripture, the changing aspects of Bible 
truth, depend on no change in Hira, but wholly on the vary- 
ing circumstances and needs of the men who received the 
Revelation. It is with their life and feelings that we must 
get into sympathy, in order to understand what God spoke 
to them. We must read the Bible as the record of the 
history of grace, and as itself a part of the history. And this 
we must do with all jjatienco, not weary though our study 
does not at each moment yield an immediate fruit of practical 
edification, if only it conducts us on the sure road to edifica- 
rtioD by carrying us along the actual path trodden by God's 
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people of old ; if, opening to us their needs, their hopes, their 
trials, even their errors and sins, it enables our ears to receive 
the same voice which they heard behind them, saying, " This 
is the way; walk ye in it" (Isa. zxx. 21). It is the glory of 
the Bible that it invites and satisfies such study, — that its 
manifold contents, the vast variety of its topics, the extra- 
ordinary diversities of its structure and style, constitute an 
inexhaustible mine of the richest historical interest, in which 
generation after generation can labour, always bringing forth 
some new thing, and with each new discovery coming closer 
to a full understanding of the supreme wisdom and love of 
Him who speaks in all Scripture. 

And now let us come to the point. In sketching the 
principles and aims of a truly Protestant study of Scripture 
I have not used the word criticism, but I have been describ- 
ing the thing. Historical criticism may be defined without 
special reference to the Bible, for it is applicable, and is daily 
applied without dispute^ to every ancient literature and every 
ancient history. The critical study of ancient documents 
means nothing else than the careful sifting of their origin and 
meaning in the light of history. The first principle of 
criticism is that every book bears the stamp of the time and 
circumstances in which it was produced. An ancient book 
ifl, so to speak, a fragment of ancient life ; and to understand 
it aright we must treat it as a living thing, as a bit of the 
life of the author and his time, which we shall not fully 
understand without putting ourselves back into the age in 
which it was written. People talk much of destructive 
criticism, as if the critic's one delight were to prove that 
things which men have long believed are not true, and that 
books were not written by the authors whose names they 
bear. But the true critic has for his business, not to destroy, 
but to build up. The critic is an interpreter, but one who 
has a larger view of his task than the man of mere grammars 
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and dictionaries, — one who is not content to reproduce the 
words of his author, but strives to enter into sympathy with 
hifl thoughts, and to understand the thoughts as part of the 
life of the thinker and of his time. In this process the 
occasional destruction of some traditional opinion is a mere 
incident. 

Ancient books coming down to us from a period many 
centuries before the invention of printing have necessarily 
undergone many vicissitudes. Some of them are preserved 
only in imperfect copies made by an ignorant scribe of the 
dark ages. Others have been disfigured by editors, who 
mixed up foreign matter with the original text Very often 
an important book fell altogether cut of sight for a long time, 
and when it came to light again all knowledge of its origin 
was gone ; for old books did not generally have title-pages 
and prefaces. And, when such a nameless roll was again 
brought into notice, some half-informed reader or transcriber 
was not unlikely to give it a new title of his own devising, 
which was handed down thereafter as if it had been original. 
Or again, the true meaning and purpose of a book often 
became obscure in the lapse of centuries, and led to false 
interpretationa Once more, antiquity has handed down to 
ufl many writings which are sheer forgeries, like some of the 
Apocryphal books, or the Sibylline oracles, or those famous 
Epistles of Phalaris which formed the subject of Bentley's 
great critical essay. In all such cases the historical critic 
must destroy the received view, in order to establish the 
tnith. He must review doubtful titles, purge out interpola- 
tions, expose forgeries ; but he does so only to manifest the 
truth, and exhibit the genuine remains of antiquity- in their 
real character. A book that is really old and really valuable 
has nothing to fear from the critic, whose labours can only 
put its worth in a clearer light, and establish its authority on 
a surer basis. 
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In a word, it is the business of the critic to trace back 
the steps by winch any ancient book has been transmitted to 
us, to find where it came from and who wrote it, to examine 
the occasion of its composition, and search out eveiy link 
that connects it with the history of the ancient world and 
with the personal life of the author. 

This is exactly what Protestant principles direct us to do 
witli the several parts of the Bible. We have to go back 
step by step, and retrace the history of the sacred volume up M 
to the first origin of each separate writing which it contains. 
In doing tliis we must use every light that can be brought 
to bear on the subject. Every fact is welcome, whether it 
come from Jewish tradition, or from a comparison of old 
MSS. and versions, or from an examination of the several 
books with one another and of each book in its own inner 
structure. It is not needful in starting to lay down any 
fixed rules of procedure. The ordinary laws of evidence and 
good sense must be our guides. For the transmission of the 
Bible is not due to a continued miracle, but to a watchful 
Providence ruling the ordinary means by which all ancient 
books have been handed down. And finally, when we have 
worked our way back through the long centuries which 
separate us from the age of Revelation, we must, as we have 
already seen, study each writing and make it speak for itself 
on the common principles of sound exegesis. There is no 
discordance between the religious and the scholarly 
methods of study. They lead to the same goal; and the 
mora closely our study fulfils the demands of historical 
scholarship, the more fully will it correspond with oui 
religious needs. 

I know what is said in answer to all this. We have no 
objection, say the opponents of Biblical criticism, to asy 
amount of historical study, but it is not legitimate historical 
Studv that has produced the current results of Biblical 
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criticism. These results, saj they, are based on the 
rationalisiic assumption that the supernatural is impossible, 
and that everything in the Bible which asserts the existence 
of a real personal communication of God with roan is 
necessarily untrue. My answer to this objection is very 
simple. We have not got to results yet; I am only laying 
down a method, and a method, as we have seen^ which is in 
full accordance with, and imperatively prescribed by, the 
Reformation doctrine of the Word of God. We are agreed, 
it appears, that the method is a true one. Let us go forward 
and apply it ; and if in the application you find me calling 
in a rationalistic principle, if you can show at any step in my 
argument that I assume the impossibility of the supernatural, 
or reject plain facts in the interests of rationalistic theories, 
I will frankly confess that I am in the wrong. But, on the 
other hand, you must remember that all truth is one, that the 
God who gave us the Bible has also given us faculties of 
reason and gifts of scholarship with which to study the 
Bible, and that the true meaning of Scripture is not to be 
measured by preconceived notions, but determined as the 
result of legitimate research. Only of this I am sure at the 
outset, that the Bible does speak to the heart of man in words 
that can only come from God — that no historical research 
can deprive me of tliis conviction, or make less precious the 
divine utterances that speak straiglit to the heart. For the 
language of these words is so clear that no readjustment of 
their historical setting can conceivably change the substance 
of them. Historical study may throw a new light on the 
circumstances in wliich they were first heard or written. In 
that there can only be gain. But the plain, central, heartfelt 
truths that speak fur themselves and rest on their own inde- 
feasible worth will assuredly remain to us. No amount of 
change in the background of a picture can make white black 
or black white, though by restoring the right background 
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where it has been destroyed the harmony and balance of tl 
whole composition may be immeasurably improved. 

So it is with the Bible. The supreme truths which spei 
to every believing heart, the way of salvation which is tl 
same in all ages, the clear voice of Qod's love so tender ai 
personal and simple that a child can understand it — the 
are things which must abide with us, and prove themselv 
mighty from age to age apart &om all scientifio study. B 
those who love the truth will not shrink &om any toil th 
can help tis to a fuller insight into all its details and aU i 
setting ; and those whose faith is firmly fixed on the thinj 
that cannot be moved will not doubt that every new advan 
in Biblical study must in the end make God's great scheii 
of grace appear in fuller beauty and gloiy. 
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At oir last meeting, I endeavoured to convey to you a general 
conception of the methods and objects of Biblical criticism, 
and to show that the very same rules for the prosecution of 
this branch of Biblical study may be derived either from the 
general principles of historical science or from the theological 
principles of the Protestant Reformation. We ended by see- 
ing that it was the duty of criticism to start with the Bible as 
it has been delivered to us, and as it now is in our hands, and 
to endeavour to trace back the history of its transniiasion, and 
of the vicissitudes through which it has passed, up to the time 
of the original authors, so that we may be able to take an 
historical view of the origin of each individual writing of the 
Old Testament, and of the meaning which it had to those who 
first received it and to him who first wrote it. 

For this purpose, in speaking to a general audience, it is 
necessary for me to begin with the English Bible. The Eng- 
lish Bible which we are accustomed to use gives us the Old 
Testament as it was understood by Protestant scholars at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It is not necessary 
for our present purpose that I should dwell upon the minor 
differences which separate the Version of 1611 from other 
veraions made about the same period or a little earlier. 
Speaking broadly, it is sufficient to say that the Authorised 
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Version represents in a very admirable manner the iinder-H 
standing of the Old Testament which had been attained by 
Protestant scholarship at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. We are now to look back and inquire what are 
the links connecting our English Bible with the original 
nuta^aplts of the sacred writers. fl 

The Protestant versions, of whicli our Bible is one, were 
products of the Reformation. To a certain extent they were 
products of the controversy with the Church of Eome. Infl 
other words, there were at that time two main views current 
in Europe, and among the scholars of Europe, as to the proper 
way of dealing with the Bible — as to the canon of Scripture^ 
the authentic text, and the method of interpretation. The 
Pre-Reformation exegesis^ with which the Protestants had 
couttiud, was the natural descendant of the exegesis of 
Old Gatliolic Church, as it was fonued in opposition to 
heretics, as far back in part as the second century 
Christ. At the time of Luther, as we have already seen, 
there was no dispute between Protestants and Catholics as to 
the authority of Scripture; both parties admitted that autho- 
rity to be supreme^ but they were divided on the question offl 
the true meaning of Scriptnra According to the Old Church, 
on which the Catholic party rested, the Bible was not clear 
and intelligible by its own light like an onlinary book. It 
was taken for granted that the use of the Bible lies in those 
doctrines higher than reason, those iwelic triUhs^ as they weraS 
called, of a divine philosophy, which it contains. But the 
earliest fathers of the Catholic Church already saw quite 
clearly that the supposed abstract and noetic truths did not 
lie on the sui*face of Scripture. To an ordinary reader the] 
Bible appears something quite different from a body oj 
supernatural mysteries and abstract philosophic doctrines.' 
This observation was made by the Catholic fathers, but it 
did not lead them, nor did it lead the Gnostic heretics, witbj 
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whom they were engaged in controvei-sy, to anticipate the 
great discovery of the Reformation, and to see that the real 
meauing of the Bible must be ils natural uieauiog. On the 
contrary, the orthodox and the Gnostics alike continued to 
look in the Bible for mysteries concealed under the plain text 
of Scripture — mysteries which could only be reached by some 
form of allegorical interpretation. Of course, the allegorical 
exegesis yielded to every party exactly those principles which 
that party desired ; and so the controveray between the 
Gnostics and the Catholic Church could not be decided on 
the ground of the Bible alooe, which both sides interpreted 
in an equally arbitrary manner. To tell the truth, it would 
have been very difficult indeed for Christian theologians in 
those days to reach a sound and satisfactory exegesis, con- 
ducted upon principles which we could now accept Very 
few theologians in the churches of the Gentiles possessed the 
linguistic knowledge necessary to understand the original text 
of the Old Testament Hebrew scholars were few and far 
between, and the Doctors of the Church were habitually 
dependent upon tlie Alexandrian Greek translation, called 
the Septuagint or Version of the Seventy. To this transla- 
tion we shall have to advert at greater length by and by. 
At present it is enough to say that it was a version composed 
in Egypt and current among the Jews of Alexandria a con- 
siderable time before the Christian era, and that it spread 
contemporaneously with the preaching of the Gospel through 
all parts of Christendom where Greek was understood. In 
many parts of the Old Testament this translation was very 
obscure and really did not yield clear sense to any natural 
method of exegesis. But indeed, apart from the disadvantage 
of being thrown back upon the Septuagint, the Christians 
could not have hoped to understand the Old Testament better 
than their Jewish contemporaries. Even if they had set 
themselves to study the original text, they would have 
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required to take their whole knowledge of the Hebrew Bible 
from the Jews, who were the only masters that could then 
have instructed them in the language ; and in fact, while the 
Western churches were mainly dependent on the Septuagint^ 
and struck out an independent line of interpretation on the 
basis of that version, the exegesis of the Oriental churches 
continued to be largely guided by the teaching of the 
Synagogue. In Syria and beyond the river Euphrates, the 
Bible was interpreted by Christian scholars who spoke Syriac 
— a language akin to Hebrew — upon the methods of the 
Jewish schools ; but by this time the Jews themselves had 
fallen into an abyss of artificial Rabbinical interpretation, 
from which little true light could be derived for the under- 
standing of Scripture. The influence of the Jewish interpret- 
ation which ruled in the East can be traced, not only in the 
old Syriac translation called the Peshito (or PfishtttA), but in 
the writings of later Syriac divines. In the Homilies of 
Aphraates, for example, which belong to the first half of the 
fourth century, we find clear evidence that the Biblical train- 
ing and exegetical methods of the author, who, living in the 
far East, was not a Greek scholar, were largely derived from 
the Jewish doctors ; and the operation of the same influences 
can be followed far down into the Middle Ages.^ ^ 

Accordingly, in the absence of a satisfactory and scientifio" 
interpretation, the conflict of opinions between the orthodox 
and the heretics was decided on another principle. The 
apostles, it was aaid. had received the mysteries of divine 
truth from our Lord, and had committed them in plain and ^ 
living words to the apostolic churches. This is a point to | 
which the ancient fathers constantly recur. The written 

' See, etpeciallf, the Arabic catena on Genesu pubUiiliail by Profeasor 
Lagarde in his Materialien atr Krilik unci Ocachichtt dc9 PeniaUueht (I^ipzi^ 



1807] from a Carahuaic MS. of the sixtoentb century. Thla compilation of a 
Syriac scribe is full of Jewish traditions, and even in form, aa the editor 
obaerret, ii quite of the cliaracter of a Jewish Midrath, 
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word, they say, is necessarily ambiguous and difficult, but 
tbe spoken word of the apostles was clear and transparent 
In the apostolic churches, then, tlie sum of true doctrine has 
been handed down in an accurate form ; and the consent of 
the apostolic churches as to the mysteries of faith forms the 
rule of sound exegesis. Any interpretation of Scripture, say 
the fathers, is necessarily false if it differs from the ecdesiaslical 
canon — that is, from the received doctrinal testimony of 
the great apostolic churches, such as Corinth, Borne, and 
Alexandria, in which the teaching of the apostles still lived 
it had been handed down by oral tradition,' 
Such were the principles of exegesis to which the Catholic 

hurch adhered up to the time of the Keformation. New 
elements were added from time to time to the body of 
ecclesiastical tradition, and in particular a very great change 
took place with r^ard to the received edition of the Old 
Testament. When the theory of the ecclesiastical canon was 
Erst formed, the churches of Europe read either the Greek 
translation of the Septuagint or a Latin text formed from the 
Septuagint ; but about the year 400 A.D., Jerome, a man of 
unusual learning for that age, who had studied under Jewish 
teachers, made a new version direct from the Hebrew, which 
was greatly assailed at the time as a dangerous innovation, 
but by and by came to be accepted in the Latin churches as 
the authentic and received edition of the Bible. Wlicn I say 

at Jerome's version was received by the Western churches, 



I On the Regxda Fidei, and iU connection with tho ambiguity of tlie 
egoricai inierprtitation, bo keenly felt in controversy with heretica, compare 
Diestel, GtKhidiU da alien Tettnments in tUr Chrittlichen Kirche^ p. 38 
(IrenflBoa, Tertollian), p. 85 (Augustine). Tbo principle ia clearly laid down by 
Origeu : "Many think that they have the mind of Chriiit, and not a fow differ 
from th« opinioni of the earlier Christiana ; but the preaching of the Church, 
liandad down in regular succesaion from tho Apostles, atill abides, and ia 
present in tbe Church. Therefore, the only truth to bo boliorad ia tlint which 
in DO point dcparta from ecclesiastical and apostoUca] tradition." [/Vincij?., 
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it is proper to observe that it was not received in all its purity, _ 
and that the text of this Vulgate or received version (th< 
word Vulgate means " currently received "), as it actually 
existed in the Middle Ages and at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, was considerably modified by things which had been 
carried over from the older Latin translations taken from the 
Greek, Still, the Western Church supposed itself to receive 
the vereion of Jerome as the authoritative and vulgate version, 
and thia new Vulgate replaced the old Vulgate, the Greek 
Septuagint tmnslation made by the Jews in Egypt before the 
time of Christ. ^ 

The Reformers, who were well read in church history, ™ 
sometimes met their opponents by pointing out that the \ 
ecclesiastical tradition on which the Catholics relied as thefl 
proper nonn or rule of interpretation had itself undergone 
change in the course of centuries, and they often appealed 
with success to the earliest fathers against those views of 
truth which were current in their own timea But Luther's 
fundamental conception of revelation made it imjjossible for 
the Protestants to submit their understanding of the Bible 
even to the e-arliest and purest form of the ecclesiastical i 
canon. The ecclesiastical canon — the standard of doctrinal fl 
interpretation based on the supposed consent of the apostolic 
churches — had, as we have seen, been first invented in order 
to get over the ambi»5uitie3 of the allegorical method of 
interpretation. When Luther taught the people that the 
Bible can be understood like any other book, that the true 
meaning of its words is the natural sense which appeals to 
ordinary Christian intelligence, it was plain that for him this 
whole method of ecclesiastical tradition as the rule of exegesis 
no longer hod any meaning or value. 

The Church of Rome, after the Reformation began, took 
up a definite and formal battle-ground against Protestantism 
in the Decrees of the Council of Trent. The positions laid 
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down by the Doctors of Trent in opposition to the moveineut 
headed by Luther were these :— 

I. The supreme rule of faith and life is contained in the 
written books and the unwritten traditions of Christ and hia 
Apostles, dictated by the Holy Spirit and handed down by 
continual succession in the Catholic Cliurch. 

II. The canouical books are those books in all their parts 
which are read in the Catholic Church and contained in the 
Latin Vulgate version, the authenticity of which is accepted 
as sufficiently proved by its long use in the Catholic 

hurch. 

III. The interpretation of Scripture must be confonned 
to the tenets of Holy Mother Church and the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers. 

The Reformers traversed all these three positions ; for 
they denied the validity of unwritten tradition ; they refused 
admit the authority of the Vulgate, and appealed to the 
original text; and iinally, they denitid the existence and still 
more the authority of the consent of the Fathers, and ad- 
mitted no principle for the interpretation of the Bible that 
would not be sound if applied to another book. They affirmed 
that the reader has a right to form his own private judgment 
n the sense of Scripture ; by which, of course, they did not 
can that one man's judgment is as good as anotlier's, but 
ly that the sense of a controverted passage must be decided 
argument and not by authority. The one rule of exposi- 
ion wliich they laid down as possessing authority for the 
Church was that in a disputed point of doctrine the sense of 
an obscure passage must be ruled by passages which are more 
plain. And this, as you will easily observe, is, strictly speak- 
ing, not a rule of interpretation but a principle of theology. 
It rather tells vls which passage we are to choose for the 
proof or disproof of any doctrine than helps us to get the 
exact sense of a disputed text. All that it really means is 
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this — " Form your doctrines from plain texts, and do not be 
led astray from the teachiug of plain passages bj a meaning 
whicli some one may extort from an obscure one." So far as 
the principle is exegetical, it simply means that an all-wise 
Author — for to the Eefonnera God is the author of all Scrip- 
ture — cannot contradict Himself. 

I need not say more upon the first and third positions of 
the Council of Trent; but the second position^ as to the 
claims of the standard Vulgate edition, is a point which 
rG([uircs more attention. In making the Vulgate the standard 
edition, the Council of Trent implied two things : — (1) that 
the Vulgate contains all the canonical books in their true 
text; and (2) that the translation, if not perfect, is exempt 
from errors affecting doctrine. Tlie Roman Catholics, of 
course, did not mean to assert that in every particular the 
Vulgate edition represents the exact text and meaning of the 
original writers. In justice to them, we must say that for 
their contention that was not necessary, because all along 
what they wished to get at was not the meaning of the 
original writers, but tlie body of doctrine which had the seal 
of the authority of the Church ; and therefore, from their 
point of view, the authenticity of tlio text of the Vulgate was 
sufficiently proved by the fact that the infallible Church had 
long used that text without finding any ground of complaint 
against it; and the authority of the translation, in like 
manner, was suflicieutly supported by the fact that theo- 
logians had always been able to deduce from it tlie received 
doctrines of the Church. That, no doubt, was what they 
meant. Nevertheless, the two theses which they laid down ■ 
were very curiously at variance with what Jerome, the 
author of the Vulgate version, had once and again said about 
the value of Itis own laboui-s. They affirmed that the Vulgate ^ 
contained all the canonical books and none else, and that it ■ 
contained those books in the tiue text. Jerome, on the con- 
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trary, in that prologue to part of his translation which is 
generally called the Prologus galeatus, regards all books as 
apocryphal which he did not translate directly from the 
Hebrew ; and, following this rule, he excludes from the 
canon, that is, from the number of books that possess authority 
in matters of doctrine, the Book of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
Judith, Tobit, Banich, and also the two books of the Macca- 
bees, although he had seen the first of these in Hebrew. The 
Council of Trent accepts all these books as canonical, and 
also certain additions to Daniel and Esther which are not 
found in the Hebrew text.' 

I The second position of the Doctors of Trent also reads 
cixriously in the light of Jerome's own remarks. According 
to the Coujicil of Trent, the whole translation of Jerome is 
accurate for all purposes of doctrine, but Jerome in his pre- 
faces makes a very different claim for himself. What he 
says ia this : " If you observe my version to vary from the 

' Prolcffus gaUaiiu. — ** Thia prologue may fit &11 the books which we hAve 
tniulated from the Hebrew. Books outside of these are apocryphal. There- 
fore the B0-cal1ed Wisdom of Solomon, the book of Jesus bod of Sinch, Judith, 
Tobit, ami The Shcplienl are not canonical. The first book of Maccabees I 
fouod in Hebrew, the second is G reek, as may be prored from Its very idiom. " 

Pratf, i» /ei-CTPitom,— " We have passed by the book of Baruch, Jeremiah's 
amannonslj), which tlie Hebrews neither read nor poasesa." 

Prae/, in Lihrum EdHvr. — "The Book of Ksther has unqnestion&bly been 
vitiated by various translators. I bavo translated it woid for word as it 
stands in the Hebrew archives." 

Pra^, in DanieIem.—*'ThG stoiy of SuBanno, the Song of the Three 
Children, and the fables of Bel and the DroRon are not found in the Hebrew 
Daniel ; but as they are current throughout the world we have add«d them at 
the eud, marking them with an obelus, lest the ignorant should fancy ua to 
have excised a great port of the volamo." Jerome adds an interesting account 
of arguments against the additions to Daniel, which he had beard from a 
Jewish doctor, leaving the decision to bis readers. 

Of the Apocryphal books contained in the English Authorised venuon of 
1011, throe are not accoptad as canonical by the Church of Rome, viz. First 
and Second Csdros (otherwise called Third and Fourth Esdras), and the 
Prayer of MiAuasseh. Tbe canouicity of the additions to Esther and Daniel is 
rightly held by Bellannin to be implied in the decree of Trent which accepts 
the books ofthe Old Testament, "cum omnibus suis partibni, prout in ecclesia 
CAthoIica legi consnoverunt'* (CoHtruv. I. De Vcrbo Dei^ Lib. i. caj-p. 7, 9.) 
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Greek or Latin copies in your hands, ask the most trust- 
worthy Jew you can find, and see if he does not agree with 
me." ^ Once and again Jerome claims this, and only this, for 
his version, that it agrees with the best Jewish tradition ; in 
other words, Jerome sought to correct the current Bibles of 
his day according to the Hebrew text, bs the Jews of his 
time received it, and to give an interpretation on a level 
\vith the best Jewish scholarship. He did this partly by 
the aid of earlier translations from the Hebrew into Uie 
Greek (Aquila, Theodotion, but especially Symmachus) made 
after t!je time of Christ, and more in accordance than the 
Septuagiut with the later llabbinical scliolarship ; ' and 
partly by the help of learned Jews. On one occasion, he tells 
us, lie brought a famous Rabbi from Tiberias to instruct him. 
At another time he brought a Jewisli scholar from Lydda ; 
and in particular he speaks of one called Bar Anina, a teacher 
who came to him by night for fear of his co-religionists, 
while the translator resided in Jerusalem and Bethlehem.' 



^ Tbo quotation is from the Prologiu gaUaitu. Compare the preface to 
Chroniclea addressed to Domnio and Rogatianns. 

■ The reriion of Aquila, a Jewish proselyte and diBcipIe of the famoai 
Rabbi Akiba, waa mado oxpressly in the iutert»t« of Juwisb exegesis, and 
reproduced with scrupnlous aceumcy the received text of the Boooad 
Chriatian century. Symmachns and Theodotion foUowed kter, but still In the 

nd century. The former, accordiug to Eusebiua and Jerome, was aa 
Xbionite, one of the sect of Jewish Chriatiins who atUl held to the obserrance 
of the taw, liko the op]>oDeDta of Paul. It ia uncertain whether Theodotion 
waa an Ebionite (Jerome), or a proselyte (Irenieus). Aquila, says Jerome, 
sought to repruduco the Hebrew word for word ; Symmachua aimed at a oletf 
expression of the sense ; while Theodotion rather sought to gtre a revised 
edition not very divergent from the Qroek of the Septuagint. These vernons 
were arranged in parallel ooluuma in the Hexapla of Origen. composed in th« 
first half of the tliird century. The fragmenta of them which remain in Greek 
MS3. of the Septuagint, in the Patristic literature, or in the Syriac transla- 
tion of the 6fth column of the Hexapla made l>y Paul of Telia, in Alexandria, 
617 A.D., are collected in Dr. Field's edition, Origmia Hcxaplorum q%ub$ 
wperrwnl (Oxford. 1867-76). 

* firaef. in Librum M. — "To undoratand this book I procured, at no 
small cost, a doct^ir from Lydda, who was deemed to hold the Qrst plaoa 
among the Hebrews." 
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In their earlier controversies with the Roman Catholics, 
the Protestants simply fell back upon these facts, quoting 
Jerome against the Council of Trent, as is done, for example, 
in the sixth of the Articles of the Church of England^ They 
quoted Jerome, and therefore adopted his definition that all 
books which were not extant in Hebrew and admitted to the 

on of the Jews in the day of Jerome are apociyphal and 
not to be cited in proof of a disputed doctrine. Beyond that 
they did not care to press the question of the canon. There 
were differences among themselves as to the value of the 
Apocrypha on the one hand, and as to the canonioity of 
Esther and some other books of the old canon upon the other. 
But it was enough for the Protestants in controversy with 
Bome to be able to refuse a proof text drawn from the 
Apocryphal books, upon the plain ground that the authority 
of these books was challenged even by many of the fathera 
Thus Calvin, in his Antidote to the Council of Trent, ia 
willing to leave the question of the canon open, contenting 
himself with the observation that the intrinsic qualities of 
the Apocryphal books display a manifest inferiority to the 
canonical writings' 

Praef, in CTiron. ad D. d IL — " WIicd your letters reached nM, uldbg ■ 

IaUq Tcrsion of Chronioles, I got a doctor of TiberiAs, in high oitMDi mmong 
the Hebrews, imd with liim collAted everything, u the proverb goes, from the 
crowu of the heed to the tip of the nailn. Thus con tinned, I have ventured 
to comply with your request" Bar Anins is named in JEpisL 81. Jerome 
never gained each a knowledge of Hebrew as gave him confidence to dispense 
with the aid of the Jewa. 

* The passage quoted in Art VI. is from Pra^. in lihros Salcnumis.—" Ai 
the Church reads Jodith, Tobit, and the hooks of Maccabees, but does not 
receive ihem among the canonical .Scriptures, ao let her read these two books 
[H^clcsiasticuit and the Wisdom of Solomon] for the edification of the laity, 
but not to confirm the anlhority of eccleai&atical docliines." 

* "On their promiscuous acceptauco of all books into the Canon, 1 will 
■ay no more than that hereiu they depart from the consenaus of the early 
Church. For it is known what Jerome reports as the common judgment of 
the aucienta. ... I am not aware, however, that the decree of Trent agrees 
witli the third (Ecumenical Council, which Aiignstiue follows iu his book J)t 
iMtdrina Christiana, But as Augustine taatifiea that all were not agreed upon 
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On the question of the true interpretation of Scripture 
they had much more to say. The revival of letters in the 
fifteenth century had raised a keen interest in ancient l&n- 
guageSf and 8cholaj*s who had mastered Greek as well as 
Latin were ambitious to add to their knowledge a third 
learned tongue, viz. the Hebrew. At first this ambition 
mot with many difl&culties. The original text of the Old 
Testament was preserved only among the scholars of the 
Synagogue. It was impossible to learn Hebrew except from 
Jewish teachers; and orthodox Jews refused to teach men 
who were not of their own faith. Gradually, however, these 
obstacles were surmounted. Towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, Hebrew Bibles b^an to be printed, and some know- 
ledge of the Hebrew tongue became disseminated to a con- 
siderable extent ; and at length, in the year 1506, John 
Heuchlin, the great supporter of Hebrew studies north of the 
AlpSj put forth in Latin his EudimeTUs of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, Tliis Latin work, which was something of the nature 
of both grammar and dictionary, was almost entirely taken 
from the Hebrew manuals of the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, Kabbi David Kimhi, who flourished about the 
year 1200 a.d. As soon as Christiana were furnished in this 
way with text-books, the new learning spread rapidly. It 
ran over Europe just at the time when the Reformation was 
spreading, and the Reformers, always keenly alive to the best 
and most modern learning of their time, read the Old Testa- 
ment in the original Hebrew, and often found occasion to 
differ from Jerome's version. Observe, they agreed with 
Jerome in principle. They, like him, aimed only at ^eDde^ 
ing the text as the best Hebrew scholars would do, and to 
( hem, OS to him, the standard of scholarship was that of the 

tba matter in hU tim^ let this point be left oi>en. But if arguinentx an to 
be dmwn from the boolci tbeniielTes, there ore many prooft, bcaidei their 
Idiom, that they oug!»t to Uke a lower place than the fatheri of Trent award 
to them," fto. Compare the itatemeDt, InditvL it. 0, § U. 
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most learned Jews. But when Jerome wrote, there was 
no such thing in existence as a Hebrew grammar and dic- 
tionary ; there were no written commentaries to which a 
Christian scholar had access. The Reformers had the text- 
book of Reuchlin. the grammar and lexicon of Kimlii, the 
commentaries of many Eabbins of the Middle Ages, with 
other helps denied to Jerome, and therefore they knew that 
their new learning put them in a position to criticise hia 
work. Often, indeed, they undervalued Jerome's labours, 
and this idtiraately led to controversies between Protestants 
and Catholics, which were fruitful of instruction to both 
sides. But, on the whole, the Reforming scholars did know 
Hebrew better than Jerome, and their versions, including our 
English Bible, approached much more nearly than hia to the 
ideal common to both, — which was to give the sense of the 
Old Testament as it was understood by the best Jewish 
scholars. Of conrse, the Jewish authorities themselves some- 
times differed from one another. In such cases, the Pro- 
testants leant sometimes on one authority, sometimes on 
another. Luther was much influenced (through Nicolaus de 
Lyra) by the coraraentaries of R. Solomon of Troyes, gener- 
ally called Rashi, who died 1106 A.D. Our Bible is mainly 
guided by the grammar and lexicon of the later scholar, 
R David Kimhi of Narbonne, who has already been men- 
tioned as the author of the most current text-books of the 
Hebrew language. But the point which I wish you to 
observe is that the Reformers and their successors, up to the 
time when all our Protectant versions were fixed, were in the 
hands of the Rabbins in all matters of Hebrew scholarship. 
Their object in the sixteenth century, like Jerome's in the 
fourth, was simply to give to the vulgar the fruit of the best 
Jewish learning, applied to the translation of the Scriptures 
received among the Jews. 

mav be asked whv the Reformers 
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the answer ia clear enough. They went as far as the scholar- 
ship of the age would carry them. All sound Hehrew 
learning then resided with the Jewish doctors, and so 
Protestant scholars became their dlsciplea 

But it would be absurd to suppose that the men who 
refused to accept the authority of Christian tradition as to the 
number of books in the canon» the best text of the Old Testa- 
ment, or the principles upon which that text is to be trans- 
lated, adopted it as a principle of faith that the Jewish tradi* 
tion upon all these points is final. Luther again and again 
showed that he submitted to no such authority ; and if the 
Reformers and their first successors practically accepted the 
results of Jewish scholarship upon all these questions, they 
ditl so merely because these results were in accordance with 
tlie best lights then attainable. It was left for a later gener- 
ation, which had lost the courage of the first Eeformen 
because it had lost much of their clear insight into divi^| 
things, to substitute an authoritative Jewish tradition for the 
nuthoritntive tradition of. the Catholic Church — to swear by 
the Jewish canon and the Massoretic text as the Romaniata i 
swore by the Tridcnttne canon and the Vulgate text H^l 
Itoformers had too much reverence for God's Word to subject 
it to the bondage of any tradition. They would gladly ha^ 
accepted any further light of learning, carrying them 
buhiud the time of Rabbinical Judaism to the first agesj 
the Old Testament writings. 

Scholarship moved onwards, and as research was carri< 
farther it gradually became plain that it was possible f(H_ 
biblical students, with the material still preserved to the 
to get behind the Jewish Kabbins, upon whom our translat 
wuro still dopuudont, and to draw from the sacred stream 
a point nearer ita source. I have now to explain how thii 
was seen to be the case. 

From the time when the Old Testament was writt 
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down to the sixteenth century, there was no continuous 
tradition of sound Hebrew learning except among the Jews. 
The little that Christians knew about the Old Testament at 
first hand had always come from the Eabbins. Among the 
Jews, on the contrary, there was a continuous scholarly tradi- 
tion. The knowledge of Hebrew and the most received ways 
of explaining the Old Testament were handed down from 
generation to generation along with the original text, I ask 
you to understand precisely what this means. Before the 
time of Christ, the Jews had already ceased to speak Hebrew. 
In the New Testament, no doubt, we read once and again of 
the Hebrew tongue as spoken and understood by the people 
of Palestine ; but the vernacular of the Palestinian Jews in 
the first century was a dialect as unlike to that of the 
Bible as German is to English — a different language, although 
a kindred one. This language ia called Hebrew because it 
was spoken by the Hebrews, just as the Spanish Jew*3 in 
Constantinople at the present day call their Spanish jargon 
Hebrew. It was a form of Western Aramaic, wliich the 
Jews had gradually substituted for the tongue of their ances- 
tors, after their return from captivity, when they found them- 
selves a small handful living in the midst of nations who 
spoke Aramaic, and with whom they had constant dealings. 
In those days Aramaic was the language of business and of 
government in the countries between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, just as English is in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and so the Jews foigot their own tongue for it, as the 
Scottish Celts are now forgetting Gaelic for English. This 
process had already gone on to a great extent before the latest 
books of the Old Testament were completed.' Such writers 

* On the usamptlon that the Aramaic part of Daniel wu written in 
Chaldsea b; Daniel himself, the Biblic&l Aramaio used to be called Chaldee, 
and it waa inppoied that the Jewi Torgot their old tongue and learned that of 
ChaidflM daring the Captirity. It is now known that thia opinion is alto- 
gether hlse. The Aramaic dialect of the Jew* in Palestine, of which the 
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as the autbors of Chronicles and Ecclesiaates fitill use the old 
language of Israel for literary purposes, but in a way which 
shows that their thoughts often ran not iu Hebrew but in 
Aramaia They use Aramaic words and idioms which wo\ild 
have puzzled Mosea and David, and in some of the later Old 
Testament books, in Ezra and in Daniel, although not in 
those parts of the former book which are autobiographical 
and written by Ezra himself, there actually are inserted in 
the Hebrew long Aramaic passages. Before the time of 
Christ, people who were not scholars had ceased to under- 
stand Hebrew altogether ;* and in the synagogue, when 
Bible was re^id. a Mdurgtman, as he was called, that ia^' 
"dragoman" or qualified translator, had to rise and give tlie 
sense of the passage in the vulgar dialect. The Pentateuch 
was read verse by verse, or in lessons from the Prophets 
three verses were read together, and then the Metai^euian 
rose, and did not read, but give orally in Aramaic the sense 
of the original.' The old Hebrew, then, was by thia time a 



■ocftUftd ChaldM parti of Ezra acid Daolol are the oldest moaotnacite, ia not 
lUliyloniAii, but Wettcrn in character, aa appeara nnmiaulcably by compvi- 
MID with the Aramaic monumeuta of other disthcta west of the Euphnit«L 
t'eouliaritioa, For example, which osed to be charmctariaed as Hebiaism, 
reappear on the Palmyreno and Nabataean inscriptiona The Jews, therefore, 
Inat their Hebrew, and learned Aramaic in TaleJitino after the return. Tbey 
oortainly still spoke Hebrew in the time of Kehemiah, whose iudignatioD 
■fjainat the contamination of the Jewlah speech by Uie dialect of Aahded 
(Nflh. xiii. 24} ia quite uointelligihio on any other suppoaition. Compare for 
the whole subject Nttldeke's article, Semitic LAXOVaoia, in the ninth editiea 
of the Sntycttiptadia Britanniea, 

I Sea the eridenoe of thia from the Rabbinical literature in Zuni'a OvUm^ 
4kiutliek0 f^ortrdgt dtr Juden, p. 7 (Berlin, 1832). Our Ix)rd upon the oraa 
i|HOtud Pa. xxil in aTargum. 

" Miiltnii, Mf^Uia, iv. 4.—'* Ho who reada in the Pentat«uch uioat not 
mad til the Motur^roan more than one versa, and iu the propheta three 
Viiraua If naoh verao ia a paragraph, they are n-ail one by ona. The reader 
may •kl|i III tlio prtipbota, but not in the law. How long may be apend in 
^n.j iiijui I'M RHulbor |HUugo t Solougai theMeturgi'inangoeaon speaking" 
I if oral Irnnalation into Aramaic led ultimately to tlie formation e( 

i.,., ..,^tim8 ur Aramaic paraphraan i but theao were long diacourag&d < 
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learued language, acquired not in common life but from a 
teacher. In order to learn it, the young Jew bad to go to 
school, but he had no grammar or lexicon, or other written 
help, to assist him. Everything was done by oral instruction, 
and by dint of sheer memory, without auy scientific principle. 
In the first place, the pupil had to learn to read. In our 
Hebrew Bibles now, the pronunciation of each word is 
exactly represented. This is done by a double notation. 
The letters proper are the consonants, and the vowels are 
indicated by small marks placed above or below the liue of 
the consonants. These small marks are a late invention. 
They did not exist in the time of Christ, or even four hundred 
years after the Christian era, at the time of Jerome.* Before 
this invention the proper pronunciation of each difficult word 
had to be acquired from a master. When a pupil had learned 
to read a phrase correctly, he was taught the meaning of the 
words, and by such exercises, combined with the practice of 
constantly speaking Hebrew, which was kept up in the Jewish 
schools, as the practice of speaking Latin used to be kept up 

' The structure of th« Semitic lanj^agea nukes it mnch euior to dispenM 
mth the vowela than an Engliah reader might 8Qp{K>se. The cliief difficulty 
lay with vowels, or attU nioro with diphthouga, at the end of a word, aud waa 
met at ■ reiy early date by the use of weak consonant! to indicate cof^ate 
rowel-aonnds («.jf. Wsao, n; Y = al, i). 8uch rowel-consonanta are found 
even on the atone of Meaha. and hare been adopted in various measure, not 
only in Hebrew, but in Syriso and Arabic. But in all these languages the 
plan of markiug every vowel-soand by points above or below the line came 
in oompontively late, was developed slowly, and never extended to all books. 
The testimonies of the Talmudiats and of Jerome are quite exprcas to show 
that at their time the true vocalisation of ambiguous words waa known only 
by oral teaching. Jerome, for example, says that iu Hab. iii. 6 tho Hebrew 
has only D, B« and R, withoat auy vowel, which may be read cither aa dahar, 
*'word," or deher, "jilagne/' A supposed interest of ortho<loxy Innj^ led good 
scholais like the Buxtorfs to fight for the antiquity and authority of the 
poiDti^ There is now no question on the subject ; for MSS. brought from 
Sontbcrn Kusfiia and Arabia, containing a diflerent notation for the rowels, 
prove that our present system is not only comparatively recent, but it the 
oatcome of a grmduAl process, in which several methods wore tried in dilTerent 
parts of the Jewish world. The rolls road in the synagogue arc utill un- 
pointed, ft rsUc of the old condition of all MS3. Coui[«re Lect. III. p. 58 $q 




th» pqiO gndoal^ learned to under- 
mad at tbc suae tune acquired a 
or wnttng a degnded 
woids and still more 
■a na eertain to creep into any 
m dead m ov&iaiy Hfa azkd jet ia daily used 
■ot aa a nere philological exercise 
af wtiial iaalrafltion in law, theology, and 
feeagniasd the difference 
and the language of their 
IKa kiygw of tbe Bible was called "tbe 
bflly to«g«a.* vUi tba Bateav apokaii in the schools was 
eallad *tka kagi^ga of the visa.* We have many volumes 
of ^m nniB^M ai ti on of these aiAolan, chiefly legal works, with 
■oaw old anAwsftm. as they are oaQed, or semonising com- 
m e ntai ie a oo SoDptnnL These books no doubt are Hebrew 
in a certain aense; bat they an as nnlike to the Biblical 
Hebrew as a lawyer's deed is to a page of Cicero. The men 
who wrote snch a jar^n could not have any delicate percep- 
tion for the niceties of the old wlfJA^I language, espedallj 
a^ it is written in the most ancient books ; and when thej 
came to a difficult passage they could only guess at the sense, 
unless they possessed an interpretation of the hard text, and 
the bard words it contained, handed down to them from some 
older scholar. 

Now let me ask you once more to realise precisely bow 
these scribes, at and before the time of Christ, proceeded in 
dealing with the Bible. They had uotliiug before tliem but 
the bare consonantal text, so that the same words might often 
be read and interpreted in two different ways. A familiar 
example of this is given in Heb. xi. 21, where we read of 
Jacob loaning upon the top of his "staff; " but when we turn 
to the iicbrow Bible, as it is now printed (Genesis xlvii. 31^ 
wo there find nothing about the "staff;" we find the "bed,' 
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'ell, the Hebrew for "the bed" is " HaMraiTtell," whOe 
le Hebrew for "the staff" is "HaMmaTteH" The con- 
^Bonants in these two words are the same; the vowels are 
different ; but the consonants only were written, and doubled 
consonants were written only once, so that all that appeared 
MSS. was HMTH. Thus it was quite possible for one 
irson to read the word aa " bed/* aa the translators of our 
ih Bible did. following the reading of the Hebrew 
scribes, and for the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, on 
the other hand, to understand it as a " staff," following the 
interpretation of the Greek Septuagint 

Beyond the bare text, which in this way was often 
ambiguous, the scribes had no guide but oral teaching. They 
had no rules of grammar to go by ; the kind of Hebrew 
wliich they themselves wrote often admitted grammatical 
constructions which the old language forbade, and when they 
came to an obsolete word or idiom, they depended on their 
masters to give them the pronunciation and the sense. Now, 
beyond doubt, the Jewish scholars were most exact and re- 
tentive learners, and their teachers spared no pains to teach 
them all that they knew. Wo in the West have little idea of 
the precision with which an Eastern pupil even now can take 
up and remember the minutest details of a lesson, reproducing 
them years afterwanls in the exact words of his master. But 
memory, even when cultivated as it is cultivated in the 
schools of the East, is at best fallible ; and even if we could 
suppose that the whole of the Bible had been taught word 
by word in the schools, in unbroken succession from the day 
on which each book was first written, it would still have 
required a continued miracle to preserve all these lessons 
perfectly, and without writing, through long generations. 
But in point of fact the traditional teaching of the Jews waa 
neither complete, nor continuous from the first, nor uniform. 
It was not complete; that is, there never was an authori- 



tative interpretation of the whole Bible. It was not continuoos ; 
that is. many interpretations, which attained general currency 
and authority, had not been received by unbroken tradition 
from the time when the passage was first written, or even 
from the time when Hebrew became a dead language, but 
were mere figments of the Rabbins devised out of their own 
heads. And finally, the Rabbinical tradition was not uniform ; 
that is, the interpretation and even the reading of individual 
texts was often a subject of controversy in the schools of tlie 
Scribes, and at different times we find different interpreta- 
tions in the ascendant The proof of these propositions lies 
partly in the records of Jewish learning still preserved in the 
Itabbinical literature ; partly it lies in the translations and 
interpretations made at various times by Jewish scholars or 
under their guidance. 

So long as the transmission and interpretation of the 
Bible were left to the unregulated labours of individual 
scholars or copyists, it is plain that individual theories and 
individual errors would liave some infiuenoe on the work. The 
Bible had to be copied by the pen. Let us suppose then that 
the copyist, without any special instruction or guide, simply 
sat down to make a transcript, probably writing from dicta- 
tion, of a roU which he had bought or borrowed. In the 
first place, he was almost certain to make some slips, eithez 
of the pen or of the ear ; but besides this, in all probability 
the volume before him would contain slips of the previous 
copyist. Was he to copy these mistakes exactly as they 
stood, and so pcrpotuate the error, or would he not in veiy 
many cases think himselt' able to detect and correct the slips 
of his predecessor? If he took the latter course, it was very 
possible for liim to overrate liis own capacity and introduce 
a new mistake. And ao bit by bit, if there wei'e no control, 
if each scribe acted independently, and without the assistance 
of a regular school, errors were sure to be multiplied, and the 
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text would be certain to present many variations. Thus we 
ow that even in recent times the Gaelic version of the Old 
'estament contains certain alterations upon the original text 
made in order to remove seeniiug contradictions. Much more 
ere such changes to be anticipated in ancient times, when 
there was a far less developed sense of responsibility with 
regard to the exact verbal transcription of old texts. A 
uniform and scrupulous tradition, watching over the reading 
and the meaning of the text in all parts of the Jewish world, 
could only be transmitted by a regular school of learned 
doctors, or, as the Jewish records call them, Scribes, in Hebrew 
Sdpherim or men of the book — men who were professionally 
occupied with the book of the law. 

We are all familiar with the Scribes, or professed Biblical 
scholars, as they appear in the New Testament. They were 
not merely, or primarily, verbal scholars, but. above all things, 
practical lawyers and theologians, who used their linguistic 
knowledge to support their own doctrines and principles. 
Their principles at that epoch, as we know, were those of the 
Pharisees ; in fact, the Pharisees were nothing else than the 
party of the Scribes, in opposition to the Sadducees or aristo- 
cratic party, whose heads were the higher priestly nobility. 
To the Pharisees, or party of the Scribes, belonged the great 
mass of Jewish scholars who were not closely associated with 
the higher ranks of the priesthood, together with many who, 
without being scholars, were eager to obey the law as the 
Scribes interpreted it. The Scribes were the men who had 
in their hands the transtnissiou and interpretation of the Old 
Testament ; and our next task, in endeavouring to understand 
the steps by which the Old Testament lias been handed down 
to us, must be to obtain a clear vision of their methods and 
objects, and of the work wluch they actually did upon the 
t of the Bible. This subject will occupy our attention 
the next Lecture. 




The anbjcct with which we are to be occupied to-day is tlie 
part that was played by the Scribes in the preservation and 
transmission of the Old Testament At the close of last 
Lecture we looked for a moment at the Scribes as they appear 
in the New Testament in association with the Pharisees. At 
that time, as one sees from the Gospels and the Acts, they 
constituted a party long established, and exercising a great 
and recognised infiOence in the Jewish state. In fact they 
can be traced back as far as the later times of the Old Testa- 
ment Their father is Ezra, " the Scribe." as he is called par 
exeellericCj who came from Babylon to Judsea with the law of 
Grod in his hand (Ezra vii. 14), and with a heart " prepared 
to study the law of the Lord, to do it, and to teach in Israel 

' For the history of the period covered liy thia Leetnro the heat and most 
compIetA book is Schiirer, OaicK. tUa JiidiscKen Volka im Zrilalter Jtsu 
ChrUti, 2 roU-, Leipzig, 1880^ 1890 (also in an English tranftlatiou), where a 
full account of the literature of the eubjcct will be found. More popular and 
very tuoful is W. D. Morriaori, Tke Jews under Jiomnn JiuU, in the "Story 
of the Nations" Scries (2d ed., London, 1891). Wellhauscn'a monognph, 
IHt PharitdfT ntui die *SarfrfiM(i>r (Oreifswald, 1874), and the later chapter 
of Kueneo's Religion of Iwrael (Eng. trans., rol. iii., London, 1875), may also 
be Bpecially recommended to the student ; and among works by Jevriih 
anthora, J. Dercnbourg, Enai §ur VkiHoire . . . dela Palaiine (Paris, 1S67). 
The oldest and most important traditions about the early Scribes are found is 
the Mishnic treatise Aboth^ which has bo«n edited, witli an English Tension 
and notes, by Dr. 0. Taylor {Sayings of tfte Jetoish Fathers, Cambridge, 1877X 
and with German notes by Prof. H. Strack (Leipzig, 1882). 
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statutes and judgmenta '* (Ezra vii. 10). Ezra accomplished 
this task, not immediately, but with ultimate and complete 
success. He did so with the support of the Persian king, 
and with the active assistance of Nehemiah, who had been 
sent by Artaxerxes as governor of Jerusalem. At a great 
public meeting convened by Nehemiah, of which we read an 
account in chapters viii. to x. of the book which bears his 
name, the Law was openly read before the people at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and, with confession and penitence, the 
Jews entered into n national covenant to make that law 
henceforth the rule of their lives. Now I do not ask at pre- 
sent what were the relations of the people to the Law before 
the time of Ezra. That question must come up afterwards ; 
but any one who reads with attention the nanative in the 
book of Nehemiah must be satisfied that this work of Ezra, 
and the covenant which the people took upon them to obey 
le Law, were of epoch-making importance for the Jewish 
community. It was not merely a covenant to amend certain 
abuses in detailed points of legal observance ; for the people 
in their confession very distinctly state that the Law had not 
been observed by their ancestors, their rulers, or their priests, 
up to that time (Neh. ix 34) ; and in particular it is men- 
tioned that the Feast of Tabernacles had never been observed 
with the ceremonial prescribed in the Law from the time that 
the Israelites occupied Canaan under Joshua (Neh. viii, 17). 
Accordingly this covenant must be regarded as a critical 
epoch in the history of the community of Israel. From that 
time forward, with the assistance and under the approval of 
the Persian king, the Law — that is, the Pentateuch or Torah. 
as we now have it, for there can be no doubt that the Law 
which was in Ezra's hands was practically identical with our 
present Hebrew Pentateuch — became the religious and muni- 
cipal code of Israel. Now the Pentateuch, viewed as a code, 
is such a bouk as imperatively calls for a class of trained 
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Uwyen to be its interpreters. I do not ask at present 
wbeilwr. as most critios suppose, there are real contradictions 
b etw ei m the laws given in different parts of the five books of 
Moms. At all events, it is a familiar fuct that Uiose who 
maintain tliat all the Pentateucbal laws can be reconciled, 
differ very much among themselves as to the precise method 
of reoonciliation. lu such an ambiguity of the Law it is 
manifest that the Scribes had an indispensable function as 
guides of the people to that interpretation wliich was in 
actual use in the practical administration of the code. Accord* 
ingly, by and by, in the time of the Chronicler (1 Chrou, ii. 
55), we find them organised in regular ** families," or, as we 
should now say, "guilds," an institution quite in accordance 
with the whole spirit of the East, which forms a guild or trades- 
union of every class possessing special technical knowledge. 

We see, then, that before the close of the Old Testament 
Canon the Scribes not only existed, continuing the work of 
Ezra, but that they existed in the form of guilds or regular 
societies. What were their objects ? There can be no doubt 
that from the first the objects of the Scribes were not philo- 
logical and literary, but practical. Ezra's object was so. He 
came to make the Law the practical rule of Israers life, and 
so it was still in later ages. The wisdom of the Scribes 
consisted of two parts, wliich in Je^vish terminology were 
respectively called "Halacha" and " Haggada." " Halacha" 
was legal teaching, systematised legal pi-ecept ; while " Hag- 
guda" was doctrinal and practical admonition, mingled with^ 
parable and legend. But of these two parts the " Halacha,"™ 
—that is, the system of rules applying the Pentateucbal law 
to every case of practice aud eveiy detail of life, — was always 
the chief thiug. Tlie difference between the learned theologian^ 
and the unlearned vulgar lay in knowledge of tlie Law. Yot" 
remember what the Pharisees say in John vii. 49 — "This 
people, which knoweth not the law, are curseil." The Low 
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wa3 the ideal of the Scribes, Their theory of the history of 
Israel was tliia : — In Uiue past Israel had been chastised by 
God's wrath ; the cause of tliis chastisement was that the 
people liad neglected the Law. Forgetting the Law, Israel 
had passed and was still passing through many tribulations. 
and was subjected to the yoke of a foreign power. What 
was the duty of the Jews in this condition of things ? Ac- 
cording to the Scribes, it was not to engage in any political 
scheme whatever for throwing off the foreign yoke, but to 
establish the Law in their own midst, — to apply themselves, 
not only to obey the whole Torah, particularly in ita cere- 
monial precepts, but so to develop these precepts that they 
might embrace every minute detail of life. Then, when by 
this means Israel had become a law-obeying nation in the 
fullest sense of the wonl, Jehovah Himself, in His righteous- 
ness, would intervene, miraculously remove the scourge, and 
establish the glory of His law-fulfilling people. These were 
the principles of the Scribes and the Pharisees, the principles 
spoken of by Paul in writing to the Romans, when he tells 
ns that Israel followed after a law of righteousness without 
attaining to it; that they, being iguomtit of God's righteous- 
ness, and gqing about to establish their own, did not submit 
themselves to the righteousness of God (Rom. ix 31, x. 3). 
I All that the Scribes did for the transmission, preservation, 
and interpretation of the Old Testament, was guided by their 
legal aims. In the first instance, they were not scholars, not 
preachera, but " lawyers " {vofj.iKoi\ as they are often called 
in the New Testament In their juridical decisions they were 
guided partly by study of the Pentateuch, but partly also by 
observation of the actual legal usages of their time, by those 
views of the Law which were practically acknowledged, for 
example, in the ceremonial of the temple and the priesthood. 
There was thus, in the wisdom of tlie Scribes, an element of 
use and wont. — an element of common law, which of course 
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existed in Jerusalem, as in erery other living commonity, 
side by side with the codified written law ; and this element 
of common law^ or use and woDt» was tlie source of the theoiy 
of legal tradition familiar to all of us from allusions in the 
New Testament According to this theory, Moses himself 
had delivered to Israel an oral law along with the written 
Torah. The oral law was as old as the Pentateuch, and had 
come down in authentic form through the prophets to Eznu 
The coDccption of an oral law, as old and venerable as the 
written law, necessarily influenced the Scribes in all their 
interpretations of Scripture. It introduced into their hand- 
ling of Scripture an element of uncertainty and falsity, upon 
which Jesus Himself, as you will remember, put His finger, 
with that unfailing insight of His into the unsound parts of 
the religious state of His tima Through their theory of the 
traditional law the Scribes were led into many a departure 
from the spirit, and even from the letter of the written Word 
(Matt. xiL 1-8, xv. 1-20, xxiiL). 

To the Scribes, then, the whole law, written and oral, was 
of equal practical authority. What they really sought to 
preserve intact, and hand down as binding for Israel, was not 
so much the written text of the Pentateuch as their own rules, 
— partly derived from the Pentateuch, but partly, as we hare 
seen, from other sources. — which they honestly believed to be 
equally an expression of the mind of the Eevealer, even 
cases where they had no basis in Scripture, or only the 
<>f some very strained interpretation. Now, you can 
conceive that the traditional interpretation of the law could 
not be stationary. In fact, we know that it was not so. Tl^H 
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subject has been gone into with great care by Jewish schoh 
wlio are more interested tlian we are in the traditional law ; 
and they have been able to prove, from their own books and 
written records of the legal traditions, that the law underwei 
from otjntury to century, not a few changes. This was 
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more than natural So long as a cation has a national life. 

I lives and develops new practical npcessities, tliere roust also 

H|tom time to time be changes in the law and its application. 

^bn part, then, the growth of the traditional law was owing to 

r changes and new necessities of the national life. It would 

doubtless, from this source alone^ have grown and changed 

I very much more, but for the fact that during the centuries 

Hhetween Ezra and Christ the Jews were almost continuously 

^Tnder foreign domination, so that they had not perfect free- 

I dom of civil or even religious development. At the same 

time, they always retained a certain amount of municipal inde- 

pendence ; and so long as the municipal life remained active. 

' the law necessarily underwent modifications from time to time. 

But there was another reason for continual changes in 

the traditional law. The party headed by the Scribes, which 

finally developed into the sect of the Pharisees, were so 

I carried away with the idea that God's blessing on Israel and 

! the removal of all national calamity depended on a punctilious 

observance of the minutest legal ordinances, that they deemed 

it necessary to make, as they put it. " a hedge round the Law" 

— in other words, to fence in the life of the Israelite with new 

I precepts of their own devising, at every point where the 

boundary line between the legal and the illegal appeared to 

be indistinctly marked. There was therefore a constant 

tendency to add new and more complicated precepts of 

conduct, and especially of ceremonial observance, to those 

already prescribed in the Pentateuch and in the oldest form 

of tradition, so that it might be impossible for a man, if he 

held by all traditional rules, to come even within sight of a 

^oossible breach of the Law. 

^P The legal system thus developed had not at first the 

^weight of an authoritative legislation ; for the Scribes and 

Pliarisees were not the governing class in Judtea. The rulers 

of the nation in its internal matters were the priestly aristo- 
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craoy, with the high priest at their bead as a sort of hereditary 
priace over Israel. And in the decay of the Greek povrer 
in Syria, when the Jews were able for a time to assert their 
political independence, the Hasmonean or Maccabee priest- 
princes were the actual sovereigns of JadsBa (142-37 &a) 
Nerertheless the great Rabbins of the party of Scribes were 
men whose legal ability gained for them a commanding 
position and induence ; the mass of the Pharisees, by their 
claim of special sanctity and special legality, also acquired 
great weight with the common people ; and in consequence 
of this the autiiority of the party ultimately became so great 
that, as we learn from Josephus, the priestly aristocracy, who 
were the civil as well as the religious heads of the Jews, and 
who themselves were no more inclined than any other aristo- 
cracy to make changes that were not for their own persooil 
profit, yet found themselves compelled by the pressure (A 
public opinion to defer in almost every instance to tbei 
doctrines of the Scribes.^ The municipal and legal td^j 



* JoM|)hu8, Aniupiities^ xiii. 10. fO. — "Tbe Sttldurees bad uuly the wiQ* 
todo olwMS on their ftidft. The populace would not follow them ; bat tin 
PhariMOB bad the miiltitnde as auziliariea." Thid. xx'xu. 1, § -4 : *'TheS«i- 
dnoMa are the men of highest raok, but they effect a« good an notiung. for U 
alfnira of goTorameot they are compelled against their will to follow thetUeti 
of the rh«ri«6Qs, aj the maeMS would othorwiae refuse to tolerate them.*' 

The bo«t account of the relative position of the Scribes and the goreniis|r 
claas at different [terioda is given in \VellhauMn*s monograph on th« PhansM 
and Sadduceea cited above. See also Ryle and James, Fmimt of Ou Fharim$, 
ammonly ealUd Ou P»aim» of Solomm (Cambridge, 1891). On the pontios 
of the two i»rtiee in the Sanhedrin, Kueaen's essay Over de tamen$UUi^ «M 
hit Sanhedrin, in the Proocedinga of the Royal Society of Amsterdam. ISM, 
{§ oonoIuaiTO. On this topic, and on the whole meaning of the antitheabof 
I ha Phariseea and Sadducees, older schoUra went astray by following tOP 
iditaaly tlie uuhistorical views of later Jewish tradition. When Judaum hid 
rimiHHl to h»»o a nationil existence, and was roorely a religions aect, th* 
iii|itM>lMii*ii naturally liecsme its heads ; and the tra<lition assumed that tt haS 
,lI««v* tMiin Ml, ati'l that the whole history of the nation was made up of mch 
.|^^.,,|,,.,|,,i) «nil Irtfftl eontTover8i''B as engroased the attention of later tiraea 
Sttyimgt ^ CA« FaUm% Excursus HI.). This view bean ito 

n Ita hm. Btforo the fall of the state the party of tha Scribv 

4wli HrtI \n another theological sect, bnt to the aristoomcy, whieh 
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ministration took place by means of councils bearing the 
name of Synedria or Sanhedrin. There was a central council 
with judicial and administrative authority — the Great Sanhe- 
drin in Jerusalem — and there were local councils in provincial 
towns. These councils were mainly occupied by Sadduccea» 
or men of the arbtocratic party ; but ultimately the Scribes, 
as trained lawyers, gained a considerable proportion of seats 
in them ; and during the latter time of the Maccabees under 
Queen Salome, and still more after the fall of the Hasmonean 
dynasty, when it was the policy of Herod the Great to cnish 
the old nobility and play off the Pharisees against them, the 
influence of the Scribes in the national councils of justice 
came greatly to outweigh that of the aristocratic Sadducees. 
In this way, as you will observe, the interpreters of the law 
gained a very important place in the practical life of Israel ; 
and they continued active, developing and applying tlieir 
peculiar system, until the overthrow of the city by Titus in 
the year a.d, 70. When the Temple was destroyed and the 
Jewish nationality crushed, a great part of the public ordin- 
ances decreed by the Scribes necessarily fell into desuetude ; 
but private and personal observances of ceremonial righteous- 

hftd it! Mtitre in iho high priesthood, and parsued practical ohjecU of politic*! 
and social kggrtnd lament on very dilforent lines from those of icholsatic 
eoDtroTcray. That the Sadducew are the party headed by the chief priests, 
and the Pharieci-s the \»rtj of the Scribes, is plnin from the New Testament, 
asjiecially from Acts ▼. 17. The higher priesthood was in spirit a very secalar 
nobility, more interested in war nnd diplomacy than in the serrice of the 
Temple. The theological tenets of the Sadducees, as they appesr in the New 
Teetament and Joeephus, had a purely political basta Tliey detested the 
doctrine of the Resurrection and the fatalism of the Pharisees, becaase these 
opinions were employed by their adTcrsariea to thwart their political aims. 
The aristocracy suffered a great loss of position by the subjection to a foreigo 
power of the nation which they had ruled in the early Hasmonean period^ 
when the high prieat was a great prinoe. But the Pharisees discouragi-d all 
rebellion. Israel's burliness was only to seek after the righteousness of the 
law. The redemption of the nation would foUow in due time, without nian'i 
interference. The resurrection would componsato those who had suffered fn 
this life, and the hope of this reward made it auperfluous for them to seek a 
sent detireranc*. ^- 
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neM were still insisted upon, and in one sense the Scribes 
became more influential than ever; for those parts of the law 
which could still be put in force were the only remaining 
expression of national spirit, and the doctors of the law were 
accepted as the natural leaders of all loyal Jews. Now for 
the first time Judaism and Pharisaism became identical; for 
PharisaiBm alone, with its strict code of ceremonial observ- 
ance, made it possible for the Jew to remain a Jew when the 
state had perished and the Temple lay in ruins. But at the 
same time the legal system ceased to be subject to the pUy 
of those living forces which during the ages of uatioual or 
municipal independence bad continually modified its details. 
Further development became impossible, or was limited toft 
much narrower range ; and after the last desperate struggle 
of the Jews for liberty under Hadrian, 132 to 135 a-D„ the 
Scribes, no longer able to find a practical outlet for their 
influence in the guidance of the state, devoted themselves to 
syetematiaing and writing down the traditional law in the 
stage which it had then reached. This systematisation took 
shape in the collection which is called the Mishna, which was 
completed by Rabbi Judah the Holy about 200 A.D,* 
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' The word Mishna ineanii " iiistnictioii," literally " repetition,'* " i 
tion." From tlie itaiiie root iu Ammaio form the doctors of tho Mishni 
the iinmo of TannA, t«acbcr (repeater). After tho cloee of the Miskna the 
collrclion and intorproUtinn of tradition w&a cArried oa by a aew saocMnoo 
of BohrtUra whose coiitribntitms make up the Oemara {" decision," ** dootriue"), 
a v&st and di'sultory cDmmcntary on tlie Mlfihua. Thoro are two Oemanoi, 
one PalcstiniAn, the other Babylonitin, and each of theae rests on a M* 
receuaion of tho Miahuic text Tho Palestinian Mishna was long supposed to 
be IcAt, but has recently been printed by Lowo from a Cambridge MS. (Cam- 
brid;^c>, 1383). The name for a doctor of the Gemara la ATtidra, apeakrr. 
Miahttu and Gemara tof^ther make np tho Talmud. The Babylonian Gemin 
wan not completed till the aixth century of our era. 

The whole Mishiia was publuhed, with a Latin translation and notes, bj 
0. Sureuhusius, in 6 vols, folio (Araalerdnm, 1698-1703). There is a German 
tr&nnlation by Rabe (1760-1763), and another printed in Hebn^w letters bj 
Jost (Berlin, 1832-1834). There ia no complete Kngliah version, but eighteen 
treatises, still important for the daily life of tho Jews, were transtatod t^ 
Raphall and Do Sola (London, 1846). Another selection is § 




I have directed your attention to the history of the tradi- 
tional law because its transmission is inseparably bound up 
with the transmission of the text of the Bibia As we have 
aeen, the whole law, written and oral, was one in the ostiroa- 
tion of the Scribes. The early versions and the early Jewish 
commentaries show us that the interpretation of the Penta- 
teach was guided by legal much rather than by philological 
principles. The Bible was understood by the help of the 
Ilalacha quite as much as the Halacha was based upon the 
Bible ; and so, as the traditional law underwent many changes, 
these reacted upon the interpretation and even to a certain 
extent upon the reading of the text of the Pentateuch. Let 
me take an example of this from what we find in the Bible 
itself. In Neh. x. 32 [33] we read that the people made a 
law for themselves, charging themselves with a yearly poll- 
tax of oue-third of a shekel for the service of the Temple. In 
the time of Christ this tribute of one-third of a shekel had 
been increased to half a shekel {didrachma ; Matt. xvii. 24); 
and the impost which in the time of Nehemiah was a tax 
voluntarily taken upon themselves by the people without any 
written warrant, was in this later time supposed to be based 
upon Exodus xxx. 12-16. This view of the matter, indeed, 
is already taken by the Chronicler ; for he speaks of a yearly 
Mosaic impost for the maintenance of the Temple (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 5, 6), and therefore even in his time the law of Exodus 
U8t have been held to be the basis of the poll-tax. Yet 
t tax was a new tax ; it was first devised in the time of 
Nehemiah ; and it is only an afterthought of the Scribes to 
base it upon the Pentateuch.* Tliis example illustrates one 
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Barclay, the lat« Bishop of Jenualem, in his work, The Tahmtd (London, 
1S7S>. S«o fiirthor the article Mibuna, by Dr. Sohiller-Szineasy, iu tbo ninth 
edition of the KneyclopcBcUa Brilanniaa, 

^ For the purpose in hand it it not neceuary to carry tho argument 
further. But it may be observed that on tlio facts we must make n choice be- 
Sveen two altamatirea. Either Exod. xxx. is simply tho historical record of an 
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way in which the conception of the law changed in the hands 
of the Scribea In other cases they actually took it upon 
themselves to alter Pentateuchal laws. For esamplej the 
tithes were transferred from the Levites to the priests, and 
the use of the liturgy prescribed in Deuteronomy xxvi. 12-15 
on occasion of the tithing^ which wus not suitable after bhut 
change had been made, was abolished by John Hyrcanus, 
the Hasmonean prince and high priest,^ These are but single 
examples out of many which might be adduced, but they are 
enough to show that so long as the development of tlie oral 
law was running its course, the written law was treated by 
the Scribes with a certain measures of freedom. 

Their real interest, 1 repeat, lay not in the sacred text 
itself, but in the practical system based upon it. That comes 
out very forcibly in repeated passages of the Rabbinical 
writings, in which tlie study of Scripture is spoken of almost 
contemptuously, as something far inferior to the study of the 
tniditiotial legislative system. 

Now, people often think of the Jews as entirely absorbed, 
from the very first, in the exact grammatical study and literal 
preservation of the written Word. Had tliis been so, they 
could never have devised so many expositions which are 



impost once levied by Moses for a special purpose {and so it is taken in Ezod. 
xxxviiL 21-81)^ in which caso wo aco that it waa not nmde the ground of a 
permanent onliniLnce till after the time of Nehemioh ; or, on the other hand, 
Exod. XXX. II I7f. ia meant aa a genera) ordinance for future ages, in which 
caso the passage cannot have been written till tdior Nehemiah'a tirnc. In 
support of the latter view see Kuencn, Ondcrzoek, 2d ed., I. I 5 16» note 30. 
The jKtint will he touched on again in Lecture XII. 

* Uishna, Manser Shenit v. 16 (ed. Surenb.^ vol. i. p. 287), and Sota^ ix. 
10, with Wagenseil's note in Surenh., iii. 29G. Thia is the earlier and un* 
doubtedlj the historical acconnt, but the Gemara trice to establish the change 
on a better footing by ascribing it to Ezra, who thus punished the Levites for 
refusing to return from Habylon — an acconnt which ia in flat contradiction 
with Nehem. x. 37 [38J. See Wellhausen, Prottgomena, p. 172 sq. On the 
change in the law of redemption, introduced by Hillel, which la another 
example in point, see Derenbourg, Essai (Paris, 1867), p. 189. Compare abto 
Znnz, QoUttdunUlUU Vortrdgt dtr Jtuicn, pp. 11, AL (Itcrlin, 1832). 
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plainly against the idiom of the Hebrew language, but which 
^Uowed naturally and easily from the legal positions then 
^BBurrent. The early Scribes had neither the inclination nor 
^^^6 philological qualificatious for exact scholarly study, and 
when they did lay weight upon some verbal nicety of the 
sacred Text, they did so in the interest of their legal theories, 
and upon principles to which we can assign no value. No 
doubt the Scribes and their successors in the Talmudic times 
(200 to 600 A.D.) raust themselves have been often aware that 
the meanings which they forced upon texts, in order to carry 
out their legal system, were not natural and idiomatic rcnder- 
, ings. But this did not greatly trouble them, for it was to 
^■hem an axiom that the oral and the written laws were one 
^^system, and therefore they were bound to harmonise the two 
at any sacrifice of the rules of language. The objections to 
such an arbitrary exegesis did not come to be strongly felt 
till long after the Talmudic period, when a new school of 
Jewish scholars arose, who had grammatical and scientific 
knowledge, mainly derived from the learning of the Arabs. 
When in the Middle Ages these Rabbins introduced a stricter 
system of grammatical interpretation, it came to be felt that 
the Talmudic way of dealing with Scripture was often forced 
and unnatural, and so it was found necessary to dmw a sharp 
distinction between the traditional Talmudic interpretation 
of any text, which continued to have the value of an indis- 
putable legal authority, and the grammatical interpretation 
or F'sJiat, representing that exact and natural sense of the 
passage which more modem study had enabled men to deter- 
mine with sharpness and precision. 

The medieval Rabbins concentrated their attention on the 
plain grammatical sense of Scripture, and their best doctors, 
who were the masters of our Protestant translators, rose much 
above the Talmudical exegesis, although they never altogether 
shook off the false principle that a good sense must be got 
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out of everything, and that if it cannot be got out of the text 
by the rules of grammar, these rnles must give way. Even 
our own Bible, which rests almost entirely upon the better 
or grammatical school of Jewish interpretatian, does, in some 
passages, show traces of the Tnlmudical weakness of deter- 
mining to harmonise things^ and get over difficulties, even at 
the expense of strict grammar; but this false tendency was 
confined within narrow limits ; and, on the whole, the influ- 
ence of the Talmudists was almost completely conquered in 
the Protestant versions, although it is still felt in the harmon- 
istic exegesis of the anti-critical school.^ 

A much more serious question is raised by the considera- 
tion that although we are able to correct the interpretation of 
the ancient Scribes, we have the text of the Hebrew Old 
Testament as they gave it to us ; and we must therefore 
inquire whether they were in a position to hand down to us 
the best possible text. Let me illustrate the significance of 
this question, by referring to the history of the text of the 
New Testament, The books of the New Testament circulated 
in manuscript copies, and it is by a comparison of such old 
codices as still remain to us that schotara adjust the printed 
texts of their modern editions. The comparison shows that 

' The point in nliicli the exegesis of the Mediteval Jews (aud of King 
James's translators) was most defecttve vas that they aWnjs asitttmed it to be 
pcMsible to interpret whnt Iny before them, and would not recognise timt many 
difHrultiPs arise from corruption of the text. In a book of profnne antiquity, 
a |«asftge that cannot be coustnted ^rammaticaUy ia at ouce assumed to 1i6 
oorrapt, and a remedy is songht from MSS. or conjecture. The Jewfi, and 
antil roc<'ntly tbe great majority of Christian scholars, refui«ed to admit this 
principle for llie Hebrew Scriptures. The Septnagint proves the existence of 
corruptions in the Hobrow text, and often supplies t)ie correction. But many 
corruptions are oldtr than the Septuagint version, and can be dealt with only 
by coi^ectural emendation. The Elnglish reader may form a fair idea of the 
state of the Old Testament text, and of what lias been done by modem 
scholarship to correct it, from the notes of Professors Cheyne and Driver in 
the VaHorum Bible, 3d ed., 188» (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 

Examples of the few cases where the Authorised Version bu been misled 
by dogmatical or Idatorical prepoBiessions will come before us in the course of 
tbeee Lectures. 
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the old copies often difTer in their readings. Some of the 
variations are mere slips of the transcriber, which any Greek 
scholar can correct as readily as one corrects a slip made in 
writing a letter ; but others are more serious. Those of you 
who have not access to the Greek Testament, will find suf- 
ficient examples either in the small English New Testament 
published by Tischendorf in 1869, which gives the readings 
of three ancient MSS., or in that very convenient book, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode's Vario7iim Bible, which, on the whole, ia 
the best edition of the English version for any one who wishes 
to look below the surface. Now if you consult such collec- 
tions of various readings as are given in these works, you 
will find that, in various MSS., words, clauses, and sentences 
are inserted or omitted, and sometimes the insertions change 
the whole meaning of a passage. In one or two instances a 
complete paragraph appears in some copies, and is left out in 
others. The titles in particular offer great variationa The 
oldest MSS. do not prefix the name of Paul to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and they do not put the wordo " at Epheaus," 
into the first verse of the first chapter of Ephesians. Such 
changes as these show that the copyists of these times did 
not proceed exactly like law clerks copying a deed. They 
made additions from parallel passages, they wrote things upon 
the margin which afterwards got into the text; and, when 
copying from a rubbed or blotted page, they sometimes had 
to make a guess at a word. In these and other ways mistakes 
came in and were perpetuated ; and it takes the best scholar- 
ship, combined with an acuteness developed by long practice, 
to determine the true reading In each case, and to eliminate 
all corruptions. 

Of course, the old Christian scholars were quite aware that 
such variations existed among copies, and in later times they 
did their best to correct the text, and reduce it to uniformity ; 
and so we find that, wliile the oldest MSS. of the New Testa- 



ment show great variations, the later MSS. present & vei^ 
aniform text, so that from them alone we could not guess hov 
great was the range of readings current in the early Church. 
Yet no one will affirm that the shape which the New TesU- 
ment ultimately took in the hands of the scholars of Antioch 
and Constantinople, is as near to the fit-st hand of the Apostles 
as the text which a good modem editor is able to make by 
comparing the oldest copies. The mere fact that a particolftr 
form of the text got the upper hand, and became generaUy 
accepted in later times, does not prove it to be the best form 
of the text, i.e, the most exact transcript of the very words 
that were written by the apostles and evaugelista To the 
critical editor the variations of early copies are far more 
significant than the artificial uniformity of late manuscripts. 
Now as regards the Old Testament, we certainly find ft 
great uniformity among copies. All MSS. of the Hebrew 
Bible represent one and the same text. There are slight 
variations, but these are, almost without exception, mere slips, 
such as mi^^ht have been made even by a careful copyist, and 
do not adect the general state of the text The text, thens- 
fore, was already fixed by the beginning of the tenth centuiy 
after Christ, which is the age of the oldest MS. of undisputed 
date. But a conipartson of the ancient translations carries us 
much further back. We may say that the text of the Hebrew 
Old Testament which we now have is the same as lay before 
Jerome 400 years after Christ ; the same as underlies certain 
translations into Aramaic called Targums, which took shape 
in Babylonia about the third centur)' after Christ ; indeed the 
same text as was received by the Jews early in the second 
century, when the Mishna was being formed, and when the 
Jewish proselyte Aquila made his translation into Greek. I 
do not affirm that there were no various readings in the copies 
of the second or even of tlie fourth century, but the variations 
were slight and easily controlled, and such as would hare 
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scurred in maDuscripLs carefully transcribed from one stand- 
copy.^ 

The Jews, in fact, from the time when their national life 
ras finally extlDg^uisbed, and their whole soul coDcentrated 
ipon the preservation of the monuments of the past, devoted 
the most strict and punctilious attention to the exact trans- 
mission of the received text, down to the smallest peculiarity 
of spelling.and even to certain irregularities of writing. Let me 
explain tlds last point We find that when the standard manu- 
script had a letter too big, or a letter too small, the copies made 
from it imitated even this, so that letters of an unusual size 
appear in the same place in every Hebrew Bibla Nay, the 
scrupulousness of the transcribers went still further. In old 
MSS., when a copyist had omitted a letter, and when the error 
was detected, as the copy was revised, the reviser inserted the 
missing letter above the line, as we should now do with a 
caret If, on the other hand, the reviser found that any super- 
fluous letter had been inserted, he cancelled it by pricking a 
dot above it Now, when such corrections occurred in the 
standard MS. from which our Hebrew Bibles are all copied, 
the error and the correction were copied together, so that you 
will find, even in printed Bibles (for the system has been 
carried into the printed text), letters suspended above the 
line to show that they had been inserted with a caret, and 
letters " pointed " with a dot over them to show that they 
form no proper part of the text' It is plain that such a 

* In th« lut c«iitar7 gr«At hopM were enteriuncd of the reiulU to be 
d«rireti from « collition of Uehrow MS3. Tl)e collecUons of Keaoicott (1776- 
1780) ftud Da Boat (1784-1768} ahowed that all MSS. lubetAntially represent 
one text, and, ao fur u th« oonBonuits are concerned, recent diBCovorioi hiTe 
not led to any new rejiult. On tlie text ttiat lay before the Talmudio doctoiv 
compare Strack, ProUgnmena Crilica in yetut TeslanurUum Sebraieum 
(Leiptig, 187S). On Aqaila tee supra, p. 30, note 2 ; tn/Va, p. $4. On the 
Targuma see Schdrer, L 116, and infra, \u 64, note 1. 

■ That all copiea of the Hebrew text belong to a aingle re^eniion, ami 
come from a fommon source, waa stated by RosenmuUcr in 1834 (see Stadc's 
ZfiUi'hrift, 1884, p, 803). In 18S3 J. Olshaoaen, in his oommontary on the 
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gTstem of mechanical transmission could not have been 
carried out with precision if copying had been left to unin- 
structed persons. The work of preserving and transmitting 
the received text became the specialty of a guild of technic* 
ally trained scholars, called the Massorets, in Hebrew Ba*ale 
hammtuaoTtith, or " possessors of tradition," t]iat is, of tradition 
as to tlie proper way of writing and reading the Bibla The 
work of the Massorets extended over centuries, and they 
collected many orthographical rules and great lists of 
peculiarities of writing to be observed in passages where any 
error was to be feared, which are still preserved either as 
marginal notes and appendices to MSS. of the Bible, or in 
separate works. But, what was of more consequence, the 
scholars of the period after the close of the Talmud — that is, ■ 
after the sixth Christian century, or tliereby— devoted tliem- 
selves to preserving not only the exact writing of the received 
consonantal text, but the exact pronunciation and even the 
musical cadence proper to every word of the sacred text, 
according to the rules of the synagognl chanting. This was 
eflected by means of a system of vowel points and musical 
accents, consisting of small dots and apices attached to the 
consonants of the Hebrew Bible. The idea of introducing 

Psalmti, p. 17 »q., argued that tlieir must Kato been, at least m fax b&cic ai 
the first ngos of Christianity, an oQlcial recension of the text, eitreiDely 
Bimilar to that of tho Massorets, and that this text was not critical, hut formed 
by ftl&vi&hly copying a single MS., which Lit many places was in very imper* 
feet condition. In his notes on Vh. Ixxx. 14, 16 (comp. also that on Pa. xzriL 
13), he applies this view to explain the so-called "extraordinary points. " In 
1863, independeutly of Olshatisen, whose observations seem to have attrmetod 
little notice, Lagarde in his Anmerhingen rur Qruehinh^n Uehenetmmg 
der Prawrbun again maintained the origin of all Hebrew MSS. from on« 
archetype, using the extraordinary points to prove hia thesis. Olshausen hid 
explained the extraordinary points from the ssaumptiou of a ijingle aroliot>pe, 
but to him the evidence for the latter lay in oomparisun of the versions and 
in the observation that all our autliorities agree even in the most jAlpable 
mistakes. The doctrine of the single archetype bos been accepted by Nuldeke 
(whose remarks in Hilgenfeld's ZeiUehryfl, 1873, p. Aii sqq., are worthy of 
notice), and by other Ecbolsrs. I know of no attempt to refute the argn- ^ 
menta on which it rests. I 
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such vowel pointfi, which were still unknown in the Lime of 
Jerome, appears to have been borrowed from the Syrian 
Christians, and was developed in difPerent directions among 
the Palestinian and the Babylonian Jews. The Palestinian 
system ultimately prevailed and is followed in all printed 
Bibles. The form of the pointed text which after ages 
received as authoritative was fixed in tbe tenth century by 
a certain Aaron, son of Moses, son of Asher, generally known 
as Ben Asher, whose ancestors for five previous generations 
were famous as Nakdanim^ or " punctuators." But even the 
first of this family, Asher " the elder," rested on the labours of 
earlier scholars. Some recent writers are disposed to think 
that the use of written vowel points and accentfi may have 
begun even in the sixth century — at all events the system 
must have been pretty fully worked out before 800 a.d.^ 

A remarkable feature in the work of the Massorets is that 
in certain cases they direct the reader to substitute another 
word for that which he finds written in the consonantal text. 
In such cases the vowel points attached to the word that is 
to be suppressed in reading are not its own vowels but those 
proper to the word to be substituted for it. The latter word 
is placed in the margin with the note 'P {Le. Keri, " read 
thou," or Ker^, " read "). The word iu the text which is not 
to be uttered is called Kethib (" written "). These marginal 
readings are of various kinds; in a great part of them the 
difference between text and margin turns upon points of a 
purely formal character, such as varieties of orthography, 
pronunciation, or grammatical form ; others are designed to 
soften expressions which it was thought indecorous to read 
aloud ; while a small proportion of them make a change in 
the sense, and are either critical conjectures or readings 



1 8m u regards Ben Aatier, Ba«r and Strnck, IHkduke HaUamim (Leipzig, 
187QK p. ix. tqq., and compare Z. D. M. Q. JahresbericJU for 1879, p. 124 ; also, 
for the maaical accents, Wickes's/Zcfrr^ui^CMnfuaium (Oxford, 1881), p. laqq 
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which mast once have stood in the text itselL There is do 
reason to think that in these matters the Massorets departed 
&om their office as conservators of old tradition ; their ooe 
object was to secure that the whole Bible should be vrrittea 
according to the standard consonantal text and read accord- 
ing to the traditional nse of the Synagogue service. It 
appears, therefore, that up to the time of the Massorets s 
certain small number of real variants to the written text still 
survived in the oral tradition of the Synagogue, and that the 
respect paid to the written text, great as it was, was not held 
to demand the suppression of these oral variants. In facU 
the tradition of the right interpretation of Scripture, of wliich 
the rules of reading formed an integral part, ran, to a certain 
extent, a distinct course from tlie tradition of the consonantal 
text. The Targums, which are the chief monument of 
exegetical tradition before the work of the Massorets, gener- 
ally agree with the Keri against the KUktb. 

These facts are not without importance as a corrective to 
the exaggerated views sometimes put forth as to the certainty 
of every letter of the Hebrew Text. But on Uic other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that all the real variants of tbe 
Targum and of the Massoretic notes amount to very little. 
A few words, or rather a few letters, were still in dispute 
among the traditional authorities, but the substance of the 
text was already fixed. There are many passages in the 
Hebrew Bible which cannot be translated as they stand, and 
where the text is undoubtedly corrupt. In a few such cases, 
where the corruption does not lie very deep, the marginal 
Keri or the Targum supplies the necessary correction ; but 
for the most part the margin is silent, and the Targum, with 
all other versions and authorities later than the first Christian 
century, had exactly the same reading as the received Hebrew 
text. For good or for evil they nil follow a single archetype, 
and vary from one another only in points 30 minute as seldom 
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to afleot the sense. But this uniformity in the tradition of 
the text does not reach back beyond the time of the Apostles. 
On the contrary, there is abundant evidence that in earlier 
ages Hebrew MSS. differed as much as MSS. of the New 
Testament, or more. We shall have to look at the proof of 
this in some detail by and by. For the present, it is enough 
to poiirt out some of the chief sources of the evidence. The 
Samaritans, as well as the Jews, have preserved the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, writing it in a peculiar character. Now the 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which they received from 
the Jews for the first time about 430 B.C., differ very consider- 
ably from our received Hebrew text. One or two of the 
variations are corruptions wilfully introduced in favour of 
the schismatic temple on Mount Gerizim ; but others have no 
polemical significance, affecting such points as the ages 
assigned to the patriarchs.^ Then, again, the old Greek 
version, the Alexandrian version of the Septuagint, which, in 



' Dp to tha time of Keb«muh*s second vUit to Jerusalein, then was still 
a party, eveu among the ptiests, which entertained friendly relations with the 
Samaritana, coroente<l by marriagea. Xehemiab broke up this party ; and an 
unnamed priest, who was Sanballat's aon-tn-lnw, was driren into exile. This 
priuBt, who woald natarally flee to his father-in-law, is pisiuly identical with 
th« priest Manasaeh. sun-in-Iaw of Sanballat, of whom Josephus {Aniiq. xi. 8] 
ralatea that he fled from Jerusalem to Samaria, and founded the schiamatio 
temple on Meant Gerizim, witb a rival hierarchy and ritual. The account of 
Josephua is confused in cbronolo^ and untrualworthy in detail ; but the 
main fact ajp*«ea with the Biblical narrative, and it is clear that the eatablish' 
mcut uf the rival temple waa a natural consequence of the final defeat of the 
Samaritans in their perbiatent efforts to establi^ih relations with the Jewish 
priesthood and secure admiasiou to the temple at Jerusalem. This dctcmiines 
tlw aga of the Samaritan Pentateuch. The Samaritana cannot have got the 
Uw before the Exile through the prieat of the high place at Samaria mentioned 
in 2 Rings zril. 28. For the worship of Jehovah, as practised at Samaria 
befom the fall of the Xorthern Kingdom, was remote from the ordinances o( 
th« Uw, and up to the time when the books of Kings were written the 
Samaritans worshipped imagea, and did not observe the laws of the I'entateuch 
(2 Kiogn xvil 34, 41). The Peut'iteuch, therefore, waa introduced as their 
religioua code at a later date ; ami tliis can only have happened in connection 
with the ritual and priesthood which they received from Jerusalem through 
the fogitive priest banished by Xeltemiah. 
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pnrt at loast, was written before the middle of the third centuiy 
B.a, contains many varioaa readings, sometimea omittiiig 
large passages, or making considerable insertions ; sometiam 
changing the order of chapters and verses; sometimes pre- 
senting only minor variations, more similar to those with 
which we are familiar in CJreek MSS. Nay, even among 
learned Jews who read Hebrew, the text was not fixed up to 
the first century of our era. For the Book of JuhiUes, t 
Hebrew work which was written apparently but a few yean 
before the fall of the Temple, agrees with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch iu some of the numbers in the patriar^^ 
chronology, and in other readings.^ ^H 

Now, observe the point to which we are thus brought. 
After the fall of the Jewish state, when the Scribes ceased to 
be an active party in a living commonwealth, and became more 
and more pure scholars, gathering up and codifying all the 
fragments of national literature and national life that remained 
to them, we find the text of the Old Testament carefully con- 
formed to a single archetype. But we cannot trace this text 
back through the centuries when the nation had still a life d 
its own. Nay, we can be sure that in these earlier centuries 
copies of the Bible circulated, and were freely read even by 
learned men like the author of the Book of Jubilees, which had 
great and notable variations of text, not inferior in extent to 
those still existing in New Testament MSS. In later times 
every trace of these varying copies disappears. They must 
have been suppressed, or gradually superseded by a deliberate 
effort, which has been happily compared by Professor Noldeke 
to the action of the Caliph Othman in destroying all copies 
of the Koran which diverged from the standard text that he 
had adopted. There can be no question who were the 
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> On the Book of Jubileet, B«e wpeciaUy H. Ronscli, Da* Bitch dtr 
(t^lpttg, 1871), iiB<i 8chilr«r, op. ci4, vol U. p. 577 ^q. On the TE rioai 
Wildings of th« book, Riinach, pp. 196, 614. 
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ments in this work The Scribes alone possessed the neces- 

influence to give one text or one standard MS. a position 

of such supreme authority. Moreover, we are able to explain 

how it came about that the fixing of a standard text took 

lace about the Apostolic age, or rather a little later than 

t date, and not at any earlier time. We have already 

glanced at the political causes which made the power of the 

Scribes grejiter in the time of Herod than it had ever been 

before. The doctors of the Law wielded a great authority, 

d were naturally eager to consolidate their legal system. 

earlier times the oral and written law went independently 
side by side, and each stood on its own footing. Therefore, 
variations in the text did not seriously affect any practical 
question. But under Rabbi Hillel, a contemporary of Herod 
the Great, and the grandfather of the Gamaliel who is 
mentioned in the fifth chapter of Acts, a great change took 
place. It was the ambition of Hillel to devise a system of 
interpretation by which every traditional custom could be 
connected with some text from the Pentateuch, no matter in 
how arbitrary a way. This system was taken up and perfected 
by his successors, especially by Rabbi Akiba, who was a 
prominent figure in the revolt against Hadrian.^ The new 



1 On Hillel and his school, sue especially Derenboorg, op. cU. chap, zi.; 
snd on the development of his system by R. lahmao] and R. Akiba, ibid. 
chap, xxiit "Akiba adopted, not only the seven nilea of Uitlel, but Iho 
thirtMn of Ishtnael ; even tlie latter did nut Kuflice liun in placing all the 
halaehotht or dedsiona of the Rabbina. under the sldeld of the word of the 
PentatAuch. Uis ayatera of interpretation docs not recogniae the limits estab- 
liahed by the usage of the language, and respected by Ishraael ; every word 
which is not absolutely indispensable to express the intention of the legialator, 
or the logical relations of the aentencea of a law and their parts, is designed to 
enlarge or rostriit the sphere of the law, to introdnoe into it the additions of 
tradition, or eicIuJe what trsdition excludes. No particle or conjunction, be 
it augmentative or restrictive, escapoa this lingular method of exegesis." 
Thus the iiebi'ew prelix clht which marka the definite accusative, agroM in 
fonu with the preposition loith. Hence, when Ooui. x. 20 says, "Then ahalt 
fear fCA-Jehovah thy God," Akiba Interprets, " Thou ahalt fear iht doelort of 
^h* iav along with Jehovah.*' So Aqnila, the disciple of Akiba, translate* 
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rnetliod of exegesis laid weight upon tlie smallest word, and 
sometimes even upon mere letters of Scripture; so that it 
became a matter of great importance to the now school of 
Rabbins to fix on an authoritative text. We have seen that 
when this text was fixed, the discordant copies must have 
been rigorously suppressed. The evidence for tliis is only 
circumstantial, but it is quite sufficient. There is no other 
explanation which will account for the facts, and the con- 
clusion is confirmed by what took place among the Greek- 
speaking Jews with reference to their Greek Bible, The 
Bible of the Greek -speaking Jews, the Septuagint, had 
formerly enjoyed very great honour even in Palestine, and is 
most respectfully spoken of by the ancient Palestiniiin tradi- 
tion ; but it did not suit the newer school of interpretation, 
it did not correspond with the received text, and was not 
literal enough to fit the new methods of Rabbinic interpreta- 
tioHj while the Christians, on the contrary, found it a con- 
venient instrument in their discussions with the Jews. 
Therefore it fell into disrepute, and early in the second 
century, just at the time when, as we have seen, the new 
text of the Old Testament had been fixed, we find the Sep- 
tuagint superseded among the Greek-speaking Jews by a 
new translation, slavishly literal in character, made by a 
Jewish proselyte of the name of Aquila, who was a disciple 
of the Rabbi Akiba, and studiously followed his exegetical 
methods.' 

the raark of the accnsativa by mV. Sm Field, FraUg. p, zxii. Compnrfi on 
the whole subject SchOrer, op. cit. vol. ii. § 25. 

' The progreM of the stricter exegesU, &uil ita inFluence on the treatment 
of the text, may aUo be traced in the history of the Torguroa or Ammiuo 
paraphrases. Targum meana originally the oral interpretation of the Mclurge- 
man in the synagogne {siipra^ p. 36). Tha ^[etiirgcninnira did not keep cIo«c 
to thoir text, but added [Ktraphi aatie expoftitioni), practicit] applications, poetical 
and romantic embelliiihmentd. But ihero was a restmint on iudividuaj 
liberty of exegesis. The translatora furmod a guild of scholara, and their 
interpretations gradually assumed a lixeil ty]>e. By and by the current 
form of the Targum was committed to writing ; but there was no fixed 
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It was then the Scribes that chose for us the Hebrew text 
which we have now got But were they id a position to 
choose the very best text, to produce a critical edition which 
could justly be accepted as the standard, so that we lose 
nothing by the suppression of all divergent copies ? Well, 
this at least we can say : that if they fixed for us a satisfactory 
text, the Scribes did not do so in virtue of any great critical 
skill which they possessed in comparing MSS. and selecting 
the best readings. They worked from a false point of view. 
Their objects were legal, not philological Their defective 
philology, their bad system of interpretation, made them bad 
critics ; for it is the first rule of criticism that a good critic 
must be a good, interpreter of the thoughts of his author. 
This judgment is fully borne out by the accounts given in 
the Talmudical books of certain small and sporadic attempts 
made by the Scribes to exercise something like criticism upon 
the text. For example, we read o! three MSS. preserved in 
the Court of the Temple, each of which had one reading 
which the other MSS. did not share. The Scribes, we are 
told, rejected in each case the reading which had only one 



editioD. ftnd those Palestinian Targuma which have come down to ub 
belong to varioos recensiona, and contain elcmenta added lat« in the Middle 

AgM. 

This style of interpretation, in which the text was freely handled, and the 
eizpoaition of the law did not atand on the level of tho new acience of Akiba 
and bia aaeociatea, fell into diifaTour with the dominant achoolt, just as the 
Septoai^iit did. The Targum is nererely censured in the Kabbinical writings ; 
and at length the orthodox party took the matter into th(.*lr own hands, and 
framed a literal Targnm, which, however, did not reach its final shape till the 
third Christian centary, when the chief aeat of Jewish learning had been 
moved to Babylonia. The Babylonian Targnm to the Pentatanch it called 
the Targnm of Onkeloa, v.& the Targum in the style of Aquila (Akylaa). 
lii* corresponding Targum to the Prophets bears the name of Jonathan. As 
Jonathan is the Hebrew equivalent of Theodotion, this perhaps means only 
tha Targnm in the style of Theodotion. At any rate these Targnms are not 
tb« private enterprise of indiridoal soholars, but expresa the official ezegeaia 
of their age. The Targnms to the Hagiographa have not an official character. 
Comp. Geiger, Unchrijt u. UiberKitungen (Breslan, 1857), p. 163 577., p. 461 
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copy for it and two against it.^ Now, every critic knows 
that to accept or reject a reading merely according to the 
number of MSS. for or against it is a method which, if 
applied on a larger scale, would lead to a bad text. But 
further there is some evidence, though it cannot be said to be 
unambiguous, that the Scribes made certain changes in the 
text, apparently without manuscript authority, in order to 
remove expressions which seemed irreverent or indecorous. 
We have seen that iu later times, after the received text 
was fixed, the Jewish scholars permitted themselves, in such 
cases, to make a change in the reading though not in the 
writing; but in earlier times, it would seem, the rule was 
not quite so strict There is a series of passages in which, 
according to Jewish tradition, the expressions now found in 
the text depart from the form of words which ought to be 
used to convey the sense that was really in the mind of the 
sacred writers, Tliese are referred to as the tigklten TikkUni 
Sdpherim (corrections or determination of the Scribes). Thus 
in Job vii. 20, where the present text reads, " I am a burden 
to myself," the tradition explains that the expression ought 
to have been, " I am a burden upon thee," i«. upon Jehovah. 
Again in Genesis xviii. 22, where our version says, "Abraham 
stood yet before the Lonl/' tradition says that this stands in 
place of " The Lord stood yet before Abraham." And again, 
in Habakkuk L 12, where oar version and the present 
Hebrew text read, " Art thou not from everlasting, Jehovah 
my God, my Holy One ? We shall not die," the tradition 
tells us that the expression should have been, " Thou canst 
not die," which was changed because it seemed irreverent to 
mention the idea of God dying, even in order to negative it. 
It is sometimes maintained by Jewish scholars that the 
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> Geiger, UrtcMrifit p. 2S2 ; 3fas. SdpherSm, vi 1 A copy of the Law 
wu carried away by Titus Mooog tba spoiU of Uie Temple ; joeephus, £. J, 
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tion as to these TikMnS Sdpherim does not imply any 
pering with the text on the part of the Scribes, but only 
; the sacred writers themselves disguised their thought by 
^refusing to use expressions which they thought unseemly; 
^■but it is highly improbable that this was the original meaning 
^ftf the tradition, and quite certain that the more explicit 
^traditional accounts can have no other meaning than that the 
first Scribes, the so-called men of the Great Synagogue, cor- 
rected the texti and made it what we now read. It may 
indeed be doubted whether the details of the tradition are of 
any critical value. In most of the passages in question the 
Septuagint agrees with our present text, and the internal 
evidence is on the same side ; while in some caseSi as 2 Sam. 
XX. 1, where the original ezpreaaioQ is said to have been 
" every man to his gods " instead of '* his tents," the supposed 
older reading ia manifestly absurd. On the other hand, in 
1 Sam. iil 13, where a TikkUn is registered upon the expres- 
sion "his sons made themselves vile" [Rev. V.: "did bring a 
curse on themselves "], there is plainly something wrong, and 
the Septuagint, with the change of a single letter in the 
Hebrew, produces the good sense "did revile God," which 
agrees with the Jewish tradition. On the whole, therefore. 
we are entitled to conclude that the Rabbins had some vague 
ihaccnrate knowledge of old MS. readings which departed 
from the received text. And what is more important, the 
tradition implies a recognition of the fact that the early 
guardians of the text did not hesitate to make small changes 
in order to remove expressions which they thought uuedify- 
icg.^ Beyond doubt, such changes were made in a good 
many cases of which no record has been retained. For 

> Tho oldest list of the TiJckHiU SApherim U lu the MtchiUa, ft work of th« 
•ecood c«ntut7, and contains only eleven puttgee. 8ee alio Oeiger, <^. eii. 
p. 809, and the fall list in Ochla w'ochla, ed. FrcnsdorlT, No. 108 (Haunorer, 
LSMV Od the ralaa of tbia tradition comp. Nttldeke io Om, Oil AnM., 1869, 
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example, in our text of the books of Samuel, Saul's soa uul 
suocessor is called Ishbosheth, bat in I Chronicles viiL 33. 
ix. 39» he is called EshbaaL Eshbaal means " BaaI's man." 
a proper name of a well-known Semitic type, precisely similar 
to such Arabic names as Imrau-l-Cais, " the man of the god 
Gais." We must not, however, fiancy that a son of Saul 
could be named after the Tyriau or Canaanitc BaaL The 
word Baal is not the proper name of one deity, but an 
appellative noun meaning lord or owner, which the tribes of 
the Northern Semites applied each to their own chief divinity. 
In earlier times it appears that the Israelites did not scruple 
to give this honorific title to their national God Jehovah. 
Thus the golden calves at Bethel and Dan, which were 
worshipped under the supposition that they represented 
Jehovah, were called Baalim by their devotees ; and Hoscl 
when he prophesies the purification of Israel's religion, make* 
it a main point that tlie people shall no longer call Jehovah 
their Baal (Hosea ii 16, 17 ; comp. xiii. 1, 2). Tloia prophecy 
shows that in Hosea's time the use of the word was felt to be 
dangerous to true religion ; and indeed there is no question 
that the mass of the people were apt to confound the troe 
God with the false Baalim of Canaan, the local divinities or 
lords of individual tribes, towns, or sanctuaries. And so in 
process of time scrupulous Israelites not only desisted from 
applying the title of Baal to Jehovah, but taking literally the 
precept of Exocl. xxiii. 13, "Make no mention of the name of 
other gods," they were wont, when they had occasion to refer 
to ft false deity, to call liim not Baal but Bosheth, "the 
shameful thing," as a euphemism for the hated name. The 
substitution of " Islibosheth " for " £shbaal," and other cases 
of the same kind, such as Mephibosheth for Meribaal (man of 
Baal), are therefore simply due to the scruples of copyists or 
readers who could not bring themselves to write or utter the 
hated word even in ft compound proper name. Of course do 
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I, and certainly no king, ever bore so absurd a name as 
The man of the shameful thing," and as Chronicles stOl 
ireaerves the true form, we may be pretty certaiu that the 
lange in the name in the book of Samuel was made after 
le wrote, and is a veritable " correction of the Scribes." 
These, then, are specimens of the changes which we can 
ill prove to have been made by early editors, and they are 
lough to show that these guardians of the text were not 
^sound critics. Fortunately for us, they did not pretend to 
make criticism their main business. It would have been a 
very unfortunate thing for us indeed, if we had been left to 
depend upon a text of the Hebrew Bible which the Scribes 
bad made to suit their own views. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the standard copy which they ultimately 
selected, to the exclusion of all others, owed this distinction 
not to any critical labour which had been spent upon it, but 
to some external circumstance that gave it a special reputa- 
tion. Indeed, the fact, already referred to, that the very errors 
and corrections and accidental peculiarities of the niauuscnpt 
were kept just as they stood, shows that it must have been 
invested with a peculiar sanctity ; if indeed the meaning of 
the so-called extraordinary points — that is, of those suspended 
and dotted letters, and tlie like — had not already been for- 
gotten when it was chosen to be the archetype of all future 
copies. 

Now, if the Scribes were not the men to make a critical 
text, it is plain that they were also not in a position to choose, 
upon scientific principles, the very best extant manuscript ; 
but it is very probable that they selected an old and well- 
written copy, possibly one of those which were preserved in 
the Court of the Temple. Between this copy and the original 
autographs of the Sacred Writers there must have been many 
a link. It may have been an old manuscript, but it was not 
an exorbitantly old one. Of that there are two proofs. In 
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the first place, it was certainly written in Aramaic characters, 
not very difFerent from the " square " or " Assyrian " letters 
used in our modern Hebrew Bibles; but in old times the 
Hebrews used the quite diHerent character usually called 
Phoenician. According to Jewish tradition, wliich is disposed 
to ascribe everything to Ezra which it has not the assurance 
to refer to Moses, the change on the character in wliich the 
sacred books were written was introduced by Ezra; but we 
know that this is a mistake, for the Samaritans, who acquired 
the Pentateuch after Ezra's publication of the I^w, received 
it in the old Phrpnician letter, which they retain in a cor- 
rupted form down to the present day. It is most improbable 
that the Jews adopted the Aramaic character for Biblical 
MSS. before the third century ac, and that therefore would 
be the earliest possible dnte for the archetype of our present 
Hebrew copies.^ Another proof that the copy was not ex- 
traordinarily old lies in the spelling. In Hebrew, as in 
other languages, the rules of spelling varied in the course of 
centuries, and as wo have a geniiine specimen of old Hebrew 



* TshleA of the forms of the Semitic alphabet at Tarious times, by the 
eraincnt calligrapher and palaiographer, I'rof. Ktiiing of Straasburg, are 
rippeuded to the English tninalation of BickeU's Ilebreio Grammar (1877), 
nud to the latest edition of Kautzsch'Qosonins^ Hebr. Orammatik (1S89). 
FuIlcT tables by the aame akilful hand are in Cliwolson'a Corptu Tngcr. Ueh, 
(Petersburg, 1882), and, yyrMcA-n«/(?r. OrabinscHri/ttn (Petersburg, 1890); the 
last alao separately, Tabuia Scripiurac Jramaica (Strassbar;g, 1890). On the 
history of tho Hebrew alphabet see Wright, Lectures on the Comp, Grammar qf 
Uu Sem, languages (Cambridge, 1890), p. 35 sqq.\ Driver, Notta on Samuf.1 
(Oxford, 1890), Introduction ; and comp. tho plates in tho Oriental Serifs of the 
PalKOgraphical Society. The old cbaraoter must still have been generally 
understood when the first Jowiflh coins wore stnick (141 b.c); for though 
conacrvatism may explain its retention on later coins^ an obsolete letter would 
not have been chosen by Simon when ho Rtmck Hebrew money for the Brat 
time. On the other hand, the oxpresiions in Matt. v. 18 imply tbat in the 
time of our Lord the Aramaic script was used ; for in the old character Yod 
("jot") was not a very small letter. Indeed, it seems to be pretty well made 
out that parts, at least, of the Septuagint were translated from MSS. in the 
Aramaic character. Soe Vollers in Stade's ZtUschriJT, 1883. p. 230 «qq., and 
tho literature there cited. 
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ig in the inscription of Siloah (eighth centuiy B.C.), and 

}0 possess a lon^ Moabite inscription of still eariier date 

id many Phoenician inscriptions of ditterent period^ evi- 

lence is not lacking to decide which of two orthograpliiea is 

le older. Now, it can be proved that the copies which lay 

jfore the translators of the Septuagint in the third, and per- 

ips in the second, century b.c^ often had an older style of 

Lllng than existed in the archetype of our present Hebrew 

libles. It does not follow of necessity that in all respects 

lese older MSS. were better and nearer to the original text ; 

it certainly the facts which we have been developing give 

\m new importance to the circumstance that the MSS. of the 

■XX. often contained readings very different from those of 

ir Hebrew Bibles, even to the extent of omitting or insert- 

Lg passages of considerable length. 

In this connection tliere is yet another point worth notice. 

In these times Hebrew books were costly and cumbrous, 

written on huge rolls of leather, not even on the later and 

more convenient parchment. Copies therefore were not very 

numerous, and, being much handled, were apt to get worn 

and indistinct. For not only was leather an indifferent 

Borface to write on, but the ink was of a kind that could 

be washed off, a prejudice existing against the use of a 

mordant.^ No single copy, therefore, however excellent, was 

likely to remain long in good readable condition throughout. 

And we have seen that collation of several copies, by which 



^ Th&t tha old TTrhrew ink couM be washed off app6&K from Namb. T. 
23, Kxod. xxxii. 33. From the former passage is derirod the Rabbinic 
objection to Che ose of a mordant in ink. Se« Sl^pherim^ i. 5, 6, and the notes 
in MtUler's edition (Leipzig, 1878) ; Mishna, Sota^ ii. 4, and Wagcnseil's Com- 
nentanr (Snrenh., lit. p. 206 iq,) The Jews Uid no vduo on old copies, 
bat in later times prize<l certain MSS. as specially oorrect. A copy in which 
a line bad become obliterated, or which was otherwise considerably dcfecttre, 
wit cMt aside into the OtnUa or lumbor-room {Sdphrrim, iiL 9). Tlier« waii 
AdiffereDce of opinion as to toachiog-np faded Icttem {ih\d, 8, and Miiller's 
oote). Compare Harkavy in Mini, dt I'Acad. tU S. Pttersbourg, xxiv. p. 67. 
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defects might have heen supplied, was practiaed to bul 
small extent Oftien indeed it must have been diJOBcult 
get manuscripts to collate, and once at least the wb 
number of Bibles existing in Palestine was reduced to vc 
narrow limits. For Antiochus Epiphanes (168 &c.) cau£ 
all copies of the Law, and seemingly of the other sacred boo] 
to be torn up and burnt, and made it a capital offence 
possess a Pentateuch (1 Mac. L 56, 57 ; Josephus, AnL xii 
§ 4). The text of books preserved only in manuscript mig 
very readily suffer in passing through such a crisis, and it 
most providential that before this time, the Law and otl 
books of the Old Testament had been translated into Gre 
and were current in regions where Antiochus had no swt 
This Greek version, called the Septuagint^ of which t 
greater part is older than the time of Antiochus, still exis 
and supplies, as we shall see in the next Lecture, the m( 
valuable evidence for the early state of the Old Testame 
text. 




LECTURE IV 

TUB SKITUAGINT^ 



We have passed under review the vicissitudes of the Hebrew 
Text, as far back as the days of Antiochus Epiphanes. We 
have found that all our MSS. go back to one archetype. But 
the archetype was not formed by a critical process which we 
can accept as conclusive. It was not so ancient hut that a 
long interval lay between it and the first hand of the Biblical 
authors ; and the comparative paucity of books in those early 
times, combined with the imperfect materials used in writing, 
Eind the deliberate attempt of Antiochus to annihilate the 
Hebrew Bible, exposed the text to so many dangers that it 
cannot but appear a most welcome and providential circum- 
stance that the Greek translation, derived from MSS. of 
which some at least were presumably older than the arche- 
type of our present Hebrew copies, and preserved in countries 
beyond the dominions of Antiochus, offers an independent 
witness to the early state of the Biblical books, vindicating 

' Ou tho labject of tliU Lecture compare, in goucral^ Wellhauaen's artiuU 
SKFTtTAOiKT (£^ BriL, Qlh ed.]. The tfro books vhiah have perhaps done 
most to exempliry the right method of aaing the Septuagiut for criticlBm of 
the Hebrevr text are Lagarde, Arnnerhmgen sur Orieckiachen Uebtrsetsung der 
Proverbien (Leipzig, 1863) ; Wellhauspn, Der Tori <Ut BUcher SamuelU (Gbtt, 
1871). F»r KTigliah stadentii tho best practii^I in irodaction to the critical 
use of the LXX. is Driver, Notes on the Ucbrew Ttad of the Hooks of Samuel 
(OEford, 1890). Ou the relation of the Septiiagint to tbo raloRtinian tradi- 
tion compare Geiger, op. cU., aod Frankel, Uebtr den Einjluss der jtaliutin- 
ueAtfA Buigtm aitfdie Alexandrinische ffemuneutik (Lpipxig, 1861). 
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the substantial accaracy of the transmission of these recotds; 
while, at the same time, it displays a text not yet fixed in 
every point of detail, exhibits a series of important v'ariotu 
readings, and sometimes indicates the existence of corruptions 
in the received Hebrew recension — corruptions which it not 
seldom enables us to remove, restoring the first hand of the 
sacred authors. 

Nevertheless, there have been many scholars who altogether 
reject this use of the Septuagint. One of the latest represent- 
atives of this party is Keil, from whose Introduction (Eng. 
traus., voL ii. p. 306) I quote the folio wiug sentences : — ^d 

*' The numerous and strongly niarkeil deviatioua [uf the Septungial] 
from the Mas«orelic t«xt have arisen partly at a later time, out of tl» 
carclcssneas and caprice of tranBcriben^ But in so £ar as they existed 
originally, almost in a mass they are explained by the uncritical and 
wanton pAfision for emendation, which led the tranalatorB to alter the 
original text (by omissions, addttioua, and transpositioua) where Ih^ 
mis understood it in con.tcquence of their own defective knowledge of 
tlie language, or where they supposed it to be unsuitable or iucorrect 
for historical, chronological, dogmatic, or other reasons ; or whicli, At 
least, led them to render it inexactly, according to their own notioM 
nnd thcii uncertain conjecturee." 



'et^W 



If tins judgment were sound, we should be depriv* 
one blow of thu most ancient witness to the state of the text ; 
and certainly, at one time, the opinion advocated by Keil 
was genemliy current among Protestant scholars. "We have 
glanced, in a previous Ijecture (supi-a, p. 32), at the reasons 
which led the early Protestants to place themselves, on points 
of Hebrew scholarship, almost witliout reserve in the handi 
of the Jews. Accepting the received Hebrew text as trans- 
mitted in the Jewish schools, they naturally viewed with 
distrust the very different text of the Septuagint. However, 
the question of the real value of the Greek version was stirred 
early in the seventeenth century, mainly by two French 
scholars, one of whom was a Catholic, Jean Morin (Morinus), 
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priest of the Oratory, the other a Protestant, Louis Cappelle 
CCappellus). 

The controversy raised by the publication of the Exerdta- 
Hones BihliecB of Morinus (Paris, 1633-1660) was unduly pro- 
longed by the introduction of dogmatic considerations which 
should have had no place in a scholarly argument as to the 
history of the Biblical text These considerations lost much 
of their force when all parties were compelled to admit the 
value of the various readings of MSS. and versions for the 
stndy of the New Testament; and, since theological prejudice 
was overcome, it has gradually become clear to the vast 
majority of conscientious students that the Septuagint is 
really of the greatest value as a witness to tlie early history 
of the text 

It is very difficult to convey, in a popular manner, a 
sufficiently clear idea of the arguments by which this position 
is established. Even the few remarks which I shall make 
may, I fear, seem to you somewhat tedious ; but 1 must ask 
your attention for them, because it is of no slight consequence 
to know whether, in this, tho oldest, version, we have or have 
not a valuable testimony to the way in which the Old Testa- 
ment has been transmitted, an independent basis for a rational 
and well-argued belief as to the state of the Hebrew text. 

In judging of the Septuagint translation, we must not put 
ourselves on the standpoint of a translator in these days. 
We must begin by realising to ourselves the fa'^ts brought 
out in Lecture II., that Jewish scholars, before the time of 
Christ, had no grammar and no dictionary; that all their 
knowledge of the language was acquired by oral teaching; 
that their exegesis of difficult passages was necessarily tradi- 
tional ; and that, where tradition failed them, they had for 
their guidance only that kind of practical knowledge of tlie 
language which they got by the constant habit of rending the 
sacred text, and speaking some kind of Hebrew among them- 



selves in the schouls. We must also remember that, vhea 
the Septua<;int wtis composed, the Hebrew language waa 
cither dead or dying, and that the mother-tongue of the 
translators was either Greek or Aramaic. Hence we musi 
not be surprised to find that, when tradition was silent, the 
Septuagint translators made many mistakes. If they cams 
to a difficult passage, say of a prophet, of which no traditional 
interpretation had been hamled down in the schools, or which 
contained words the meanings of which had not been taught 
them by their masters, they could do nothing better than 
make a guess — sometimes guided by analogies and similar 
words in Aramaic — sometimes by other considerations. Ths 
value of the translation does not lie in the sense which tbey 
put upon such passages, but in the evidence that we can find 
as to what Hebrew words lay iu the MSS. before thent 

Apart from the inherent defects of scholarship derived 
entirely from tradition, we find that the Septuagint some- 
times varies from the older text for reasons which are at onoo 
intelligible when wo understand the general principles of the 
Scribes at the time. We have already seen, for example, that 
the Scribes in Palestine did not hesitate occasionally to make 
a dogmatic correction, removing from the writing, or at least 
from the reading, of Scripture some expression which they 
Uiought it indecorous to pronounce iu public. In like manner 
we find that the translators of the Septuagint sometimes 
changed a phrase which they thought likely to be misunder- 
stood, or to be used to establish some false doctrine. Thus, 
in the Hebrew text of Exodus xxiv. 10, we read that the 
elders who went up towards Sinai with Moses " saw the God 
of Israel." This anthropomorphic expression, it was fell* 
could not be rendered literally without lending some coun- 
tenance to the false idea that the spiritual God can be seen 
by the bodily eyes of men, and offering an apparent contra- 
diction to Exodus xxxiil 20. The Septuagint therefore changel 
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it, and says, " They saw the place where the God of Israel 
had stood." One change on the text, made by the Septnagint 
in deference to an early and widespread Jewish scruple, is 
followed even in the English Bible. The ancient proper 
name of the God of Israel, which we are accustomed to write as 
Jehovah, is habitually suppressed by the Greek translators, 
the word o Kvpnx; (A. V. the Loud) taking its place. This 
agrees with the usage of the Hebrew-speaking Jews, who in 
reading substituted Adonai (the Lord), or, in certain cases, 
Mohim (God), for the " ineffable name." So strictly was this 
rule carried out that the true pronunciation of the name was 
ultimately forgotten among the Jews ; though several early 
Cliristian writers had still access to authentic information on 
the subject. From their testimony, and from a comparison 
of the many old Hebrew proper names M'hich are compounded 
with the sacred name, we can still make out that the true 
pronunciation is Idhtoi. Tlie vulgar form Jehovah is of very 
modem origin, and arises from a quite arbitrary combination 
of the true consonants with the vowel points which the 
Massorets set against the word in all passages where they 
meant it to be read Adonai and not Mohim. Unhappily, 
this spurious form is now too deeply rooted among us to be 
displaced, at least in popular usage. 

Again, we have already seen that the interpretation of 
the Scribes was largely guided by the Halacha, that is, by 
oral tradition ultimately based upon the common law and 
habitual usage of the sanctuary and of Jerusalem. The same 
iufluence of the Halacha is found in the Septuagint transla- 
tion. Thus, in Lev. xxiv. 7, where the Hebrew text bids 
frankincense be placed on the shewbread, the Septuagint 
makes it " frankincense and salt," because salt, as well as 
frankincense, was used in the actual ritual of their period. 

Such deviations of the Septuagint as these need not 
seriously embarrass the critic. He recognises the causes from 
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wliich they came. Ub is able, approximatelj. to estimtte 
their extent by what he knows of Palestinian tradition, and 
he ia not likely, in a case of this sort, to be misled into the 
supposition that the Septuaglnt had a diflerent text from the 
Hebrew. Onoe more, we £nd that the translators allowed 
themselves certain liberties which were also used by oopjista 
of the time. Their object waa to give the thing witli pei 
clearness as they understood it Consequently they 
times changed a " he " into " David " or " Solomon/' naming 
the person alluded to ; and they had no scruple in adding a 
word or two to complete the sense of an obscure sentence 
supply what appeared to be an ellipsis. Even our exi 
Hebrew MSS. indicate a tendency to make additions of 
description. The original and nervous style of early Hel 
prose was no longer appreciated, and a diffuse smootl 
with constant repetition of standing phrases and elal 
expansion of the most trifling incidents, was the 
ideal of composition. The copyist or translator 
omitted anything save by accident ; but he was often tem] 
by his uotions of style to venture on an expansion of 
text Let me take a single example. In passages in the 
Testament wliere we read of some one eating, a comi 
sionate editor, as a recent critic humorously puts it, was pi 
sure to intervene and give him also something to 
Sometimes we find the longer reading in the Sept 
sometimes in the Hebrew text lu I Samuel i. 9 the Hel 
tells us that Hannah rose up after she had eaten in Shi 
and after ahn had druuk, but the Septuagiut has only 
shorter reading, "After she had eaten." Conversely, 
2 Samuel xii. 21, where the Hebrew text says oi 
" Thou didst rise and eat bread," the Septuagiut pi 
the fuller text, "Thou didst rise and eat bread, and 
drink" In cases of this sort, the shorter text is obviously 
the original 
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For our present purpose these three classes of variations 
not come into accouut First of all we must put aside the 
lea where, having the present Hebrew text before them, 
translators failed to understand it, simply because they 
no tradition to guide them. ^Ve must not say that they 
ignorant or capricious, because they were not able to 
:e a good grammatical translation of a diflicult passage at 
time when such a thing as grammar or lexicon did not 
}t even in Palestioe. In the next place, we most put on 
one side the cases where the interpretation was influenced by 
exegetical considerations derived from the dogmatic theology 
of the time or from the traditional law. And, thirdly, we 
attach no great importance to those variations in which, 
without changing the sense, the translator, or perhaps a 
^pyist before him, gave a slight turn to an expression to 
tove ambiguity, or to gain the diffuse fulness which he 
►ved. 
But after making every allowance for these cases a large 
of passages remains, in which the Septuagint presents 
iportant variations from the Massoretic text The test by 
which the value of these variations can be determined is the 
method of retranslation. A faithful translation from Hebrew 
into an idiom so different as the Greek — especially such a 
translation as the Septuagint, the work of men who had no 
great command of Greek style — cannot fail to retain the 
stamp of the original language. It will be comparatively 
easy to put it back into idiomatic Hebrew, and even the 
mistakes of the translator will often point clearly to the 
words of the original which he had before him. But where 
the translator capriciously departs from his original, the 
work of retranslation will at once become more difficult 
For the capricious translator is one who substitutes his own 
thought for that of the author, and what he thinks in Greek 
— even in lumbering Jewish Greek — will not so naturally 
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kod itadf to retroTeision into the Hebrew idiom. The te^ 
of retruLslation gives a very favoarablo impression 
fidelity of the Alexandrian version. With a little pi 
one can often put back whole chapters of the Septuagint 
Hebf«w, reprodncing the original text almost word for void. 
The translation is not of equal merit throughout, and ifl| 
plain that the diflierent parta of the Bible wero rendered!^ 
men of nneqoal capacity; but in general, and under ^ 
limitations already indicated, it is safe to say that the 
latora were competent scholars as scholarship then vent, 
that they did their work faithfully and in no arbitrary way- 
Xow as we proceed with the work of retranslation, and wbeo 
all has gone on smoothly for perhaps a whole chapter, ifl 
which we find no considerable deflection from the present 
Hebrew, we suddenly come to something which the practised 
hand has no ditliculty in putting back into Hebrew, wbidi 
indeed is full of such characteristic Hebrew idiom that it 10 
impossible to ascribe it to the caprice of a translator thinking 
in Greek, but which, nevertheless, diverges from the Mi 
text. In such cases we can be morally certain that a vi 
reading existed in the Hebrew MS. from which the Septuf 
was derived, Nay, in some passages, the moral cei 
becomes demonstrative, for we find that the transit 
stumbled on a word which he was unable to render i nto 
Greek, and that he contented himself with transcribing 
Greek letters. A Hebrew word thus bodily transfei 
the pages of the Septuagint, and yet differing from w] 
now read in our Hebrew Bibles, constitutes a various 
which cannot be explained away. An example of U 
found in 1 Sam. xx,, in the account of the arrangement 
between Jonathan and David to determine the real stat 
Saul's disposition towards the latter. In the Hebrew 
(ver. 19) Jonathan directs David to be in hiding *by 
stone Ezel \" and at verse 41, when the plan agreed on hiff^ 
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sen carried out, David at a given signal emerges "from 
beside the Negeb." The Negeb is a district in the south of 

j! Judcea. remote from the city of Saul, in the neighbourhood of 
which the events of our chapter took place ; and the attempt 

^_pf the English version to smooth away the difficulty is not 

^^fttisfactory either in point of grammar or of sense Eut the 
Septuagint makes the whole thing clear. At verse 19 the 
Greek reads " beside yonder Ergab," and at verse 41 " David 

^ a rose from the Ergab," Ergab is the transcription in Greek 

Bbf a rare Hebrew word signifying a cairn or rude monument 
of stone, which does not occur elsewhere except as a proper 
name (Argob). Tiie translators transliterated the word 
because they did not understand it, and the reading of 
the Massoretic text, which involves no considerable 
change in the letters of the Hebrew^ probably arose from 
similar lack of knowledge on the part of Palestinian 

^ .copyists. 

^B The various readings of the Septuagint are not always so 
happy as in this case ; but in selecting some further examples, 
it will be most instructive for us to confine ourselves to 
passages where the Greek gives a better reading than the 
Hebrew, and where its superiority can be made tolerably 
manifest even in an English rendering. It must, however, 
be remembered that complete proof that the corruption lies 
on the side of the Hebrew and not of the Greek can bo 
offered only to those who understand these languages. Our 
first example shall be 1 Sam. xiv. 18. 



^ 



Anil Saul Bald to Ahiali, Bring 
hitlier tlie ark of God. For the 
ark of Qod was on that day aiul 
[not at E. V. with] the children 
of Iirael. 



And S.'uil said to Ahiah, Bring 
hither the cphod, for lie bare the 
ephod on that day before Israel. 



The Authorised Version smooths away one diificulty of 
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the Hebrew text at the expense of grammar. But there an 
other difficulties behind. The ark was tlien at Gibeah of 
Kirjath-jeariin (1 Sam. viL 1 ; 2 Sam. vL 3), quite a different 
place from Gibeah of Benjamin; and its priest was not 
Ahiah, but Eleazar ben Abinadab. Besides, Saul's object 
was to seek an oracle, and this was done, not bj means of 
the ark, but bj the sacred lot connected with the epbod of 
the priest (1 Sam. xxiii 6, 9). This is what the Septuagint 
actually brings out, and there can be no doubt that it pr^- 
serves the right reading. The changes on tlie Hebrew letten 
required to get the one reading out of the other are fat^ 
considerable than one would imagine from the English. 

Another example is the death of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. it. 
5, 6, 7) :— 



H$hnvj, 

[The auanins] came to the 
house of Ifiliboeheth in the hottest 
part of the day, while he waa 
taking his midday siesta. (6) 
And hither they came into tlie 
midst of the houae fetctiing wheat, 
and emote him in the flank, and 
Rechab and Baanah his brother 
escaped. (7) And they came into 
the house as he lay on his bed, 
. . . and amote him and slew him, 
0te, 



n.iT. 

4 



Sephtagint. 
They came to the homs if 
Ishbosheth in the hottest pait of 
the day, while he was takiog hit 
midday siesta. And lo, the woma 
who kept the door of the hxjam 
was cleaning wheat, and ahe ilmn- 
bered and slept, and the brother! 
Rechab and Baanah passed in OB- 
obeerved and came into 
as Ishbosheth lay on his 



otheJbMJ 

isbe^H 



In the Hebrew tbere is a meaningless repetition is 
verse 7 of what has already been fully explained in the two 
preceding verses. The Septuagint text gives a clear and pro- 
gressive narrative, and one which no "capricious translator* 
could have derived out of his own head. As in the previoa^ 
case, the two readings are very like one another when wriltei] 
in the Hebrew. ^M 

Another reading, long ago appealed to by Dathe as om 
which no man familiar with the stylo of the translator could 
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credit him with iiiveuting, is found iu Ahithophel's advice to 
Absalom (2 Sam. xviL 3) : — 



ffebreic, 

I will bring back all the people 
to thee. Like the rcium of the 
whole U the man whom thou 
teekest All the people Bhall 
have peace. 



Septuagxni, 
I will make all tbe people turn 
to thee as a bride tumeth to her 
huflbimd. Thou Beekeat the life 
of but one man, and all the people 
shall have peace. 



The cumbrouaness of the Hebrew text is manifest. The 
Septuagint, on the contrary, introduces a graceful simile, 
thoroughly natural in the picturesque and poetically-coloured 
language of ancient Israel, but wholly unlike the style of the 
prosaic age when the translator worked. 

The Books of Samuel, from wliich these examples are 
selected, are» on the whole, the part of the Old Testament in 
which the value of the Septuagint is most manifest and most 
generally recognised. The Hebrew text has many obscurities 
which can only be explained as due to faulty transmission, 
and the variations of the Septuagint are numerous and often 
good. In the Pentateuch, on the other hand, the Septuagint 
seldom departs far from the Hebrew text, and its variations 
seldom give a better reading. This is just what we should 
expect, for from a very early date the Law was read in the 
synagogues every Sabbath day (Acts xv. 21) in regular 
course, the whole being gone through in a cycle of three 
years. The Jews thus became so familiar with the words of 
the Pentateuch that copyists were in great measure secured 
from important errors of transcription ; and it is also reason- 
able to suppose that the rolls written for the synagogue were 
transcribed with special care long before the full development 
of the elaborate precautions which were ultimately devised to 
exclude errors from all the sacred books. Sections from the 
prophetic books were also read in the synagogue (Acts xiiL 15), 
but not in a complete and systematic manner. At the time 



of Christ, indeed, it would seem that the reader had a certftin 
freedom of choice in the prophetic lessons (Luke iv. 17)^ 
Such books as Samuel, again, bad little place in the syna- 
gogue service, while the interest of the narrative cansed' 
them to be largely read in private. But private study g&ve 
no such guarantee against the introduction of varioiis readings 
as was afforded by use in public worship. Private readets 
must no doubt have often been content to purchase or tru- 
scribe indifferent copies, and a student might not hesitate bo 
make on his own copy notes or small additions to fiicilitste 
the sense, or even to add a paragraph which he had derived 
from another source, a procedure of which we shall find 
examples by and by. Under such circumstances, and in the 
absence of official supervision, the multiplication of copies 
opened an easy door to the multiplication of errors ; wj 
might, no doubt, have been agaiu eliminated by a ci 
collation, but might very easily become permanent when, as 
we have seen, a single copy, without critical rension, acquired 
the position of the standard manuscript, to which all 
transcripts were to be conformed. 

In general, then, we must conclude, first, that 
various readings once existed in MSS. of the Old Testai 
which have totally disappeared from the extant Hetatf 
copies ; and, further, that the range and distribution of 1^^ 
variations were in part connected with the fact that all books 
of the Old Testament had not an equal place in the oflficial 
service of the synagogue. But the force of these observations 
IB sometimes met by an argument directed to depreciate 
value of the Septuagint variations. It is not denied 
the MSS. which lay before the Greek translators couti 
various readings ; but it is urged that these JISS. were pre- 
sumably of Egyptian origin, and that the Jews of Egypt had 
probably to content themselves with inferior copies, trans- 
mitted and multiplied by the hands of scholars who were 
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neither so learned nor &o scrupulous as the Scribes of 
Jerusalem. Upon this view we are invited to look upon the 
Septuagint as the witness to a corrupt Egyptian recension of 
the text, the various readings in which deserve little atten- 
tion, and afford no evidence that Palestinian MSS. did not 
agree even at an early period with the present Massoretic text 

We have already seen that this view is at any rate ex- 
aggerated, for wo havo had cases before us in which no sober 
critic will hesitate to prefer the so-called Egyptian reading. 
But further it is to be observed that the whole theory of a 
uniform Palestinian recension is a pure hypothesis. There is 
not a particle of evidence that there was a uniform Palestinian 
text in the sense in which our present Hebrew Bibles are 
uniform — or, in other words, to the exclusion even of such 
variations and corruptions as are found in MSS. of the New 
Testament — before the first century of our era. Nay, as we 
have seen, the author of the Book of Jicbilces, a Palestinian 
scholar of the firet century, used a Hebrew Bible which often 
agreed witli the Septuagint or the Samaritan recension against 
the Massoretic text {mpra^ p. 62). 

But let us look at the history of the Greek translation, 
and see what ground of fact there is for supposing that it was 
made from infciior copies, and could pass muster only in a 
land of inferior scholarship. The account of the origin of the 
Septuagint version of the Law which was cun-ent in the time 
of Christ, and may bo read in Joseplms and Eusebius, is full 
of fabulous embellishments, designed to establish the authority 
of the version as miraculously composed under divine inspira- 
tion. Tlie source of these fables is an epistle pui-porting to be 
written by one Aristeas, a courtier in Alexandria under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (283-247 B.C.).' This epistle is a forgery, but the 

^ Critical edition of the t«xt of the letter of Amteu to Philocr&tos, by H. 
Schmidt, in Merx*! Archiv, i. 341 $q. (Halle, 1670). It \m anDeceflsary to 
•ketch its contents, for which the English reader may tnm to the tranilationj 
of Easebiut and Joeephos. Wliat bans of truth iiaderlioa the fables depends 
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author seems to have linked on his fabulous stories to some 
element of current tradition ; and there is other evidence that 
in the second century b.o. the uniform tradition of the Jews 
in Egypt was to the effect that the Greek Pentateuch was 
written for Ptolemy 11. Philadelphua, to be placed in the 
royal library collected by Demetrius Plialereus. Tliis tradi- 
tion is not wholly improbable, and at all events the date to 
which it lemls ua has generally commended itself to the 
judgment of scholars; it is confirmed by the fact tliat the 
fragments of the Jew, Demetrius, who wrote a Greek history 
of the kings of Judjea under Ptolemy IV. (222-205 B.C.). 
betray acquaintance with the Septuagint PentateucL The 
other books were translated later, but they probably followed 
pretty fast The author of the prologue to Kcclosiasticua, 
who wrote in Egypt about 130 B.C., speaks of the law, the 
prophets, and the other books of the fathers, as current in 
Greek in his time. The Septuagint version, then, was made 
in Egypt under the Ptolemies., Under these princes the 
Jewish colony in Egypt was not a poor or oppressed body; 
it was very numerous, very influential Jews held important 
posts in the kingdom, and formed a large element in the 
population of Alexandria. Their wealth was so great that 
they were able to make frequent pilgrimages and send many 
rich gifts to the Temple at Jerusalem. They stood, therefore, 
on an excellent footing with the authorities of the nation in 
Palestine, and there is not the slightest evidence that they 
were regarded as heretics, using an inferior Bible, or in 
any way falling short of all the requisites of true Judaism. 
There was, indeed, a schiamatic temple in Egypt, at Leonto* 
polis ; but that temple, so far as we can gather, by no means 
attracted to it the service and the worsliip of the greater part 

mminly od the geaumeoess of tfa« frugmenti of Ariftobaliu. See on the one 
side Wellbftaien-Bleek, § 279, on the other Eoenea's Religion of larofl^ note 
1 to chftp. zi. For Demetriaa ue SchUrer, op. cU, vol. iL p. 7S0, and for 
Aristobulvu, ibid. p. 760 ; lee also ibieL p. 697 tgq., p. 819 m^. 
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the Greek-speaking Jews in Egypt. Their hearts still 
turned towards Jerusalem, and their intercourse with Pales- 
tine was too familiar and frequent to suffer them to fall into 
the position of an isolated and ignorant sect. 

All tills makes it highly improbable that the Jews of 
Egypt would have contented themselves with a translation 
below the standard of Palestine, or that they would have 
found any difficulty in procuring manuacripta of the approved 
official recension, if such a recension had then existed. But 
the argument may be carried further. In the time of Christ 
there were many Helleuistlc Jews resident in Jerusalem, 
with synagogues of their own, where the Greek version was 
necessarily in regular use We find these Hellenists in Acts 
vi., living on the best terms with the religious authorities of 
the capital. Hellenists and Hebrews, the Septuagint and the 
original text, met in Jerusalem without schism or controversy. 
Yet many of the Palestinian scholars were familiar with 
Greek, and Paul cannot have been the only man bom in the 
Hellenistic dispersion, and accustomed from infancy to the 
Greek version, who afterwards studied under Palestinian 
doctors, and became equally familiar with the Hebrew text 
The divergences of the Septuagint must have been patent 
to all Jerusalem. Yet we find no attempt to condemn 
and suppress this version till the second century, when 
the rise of the new school of exegesis, and the consequent 
introduction of a fixed official text, were followed by the 
discrediting of the old Greek Bible in favour of the new 
translation by Aquila. On the contrary, early Rabbinical 
tradition expressly recognises the Greek version as legiti- 
mate In some passages of the Jewish books mention is 
made of thirteen places in which those who "wrote for 
Ptolemy " departed from the Hebrew text. But these 
changes, which are similar in character to the "corrections 
of the Scribes" spoken of in the last Lecture, are not 
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reprehended; and in one form of the tradition tbej or 
even said to have been made by divine inspiratioa 
account of these thirteen passages contains mistakes 
shuw that the tradition was written down after the 
ogint had ceased to be a familiar book in Palestinei 
is remarkable that the graver variations of the EgypUan 
text are passed over in absolute silence, and had apparentlj 
fallen into oblivion. But the tradition recalls a time whM 
Hebrew scholars knew the Qreek version well, and 
its variations in a spirit of friendly tolerance. These 
are entirely inconsistent with the idea that the 
text was viewed as corrupt To the older Jewish tradition 
its variations appeared, not in the light of deviations from 
an acknowledged standard, but as features fairly within 
the limits of a faithful transmission or interpretation of 
the text.' And so the comparison of the Scptnagiut 
the Hebrew Bible not merely furnishes us with fresh 
material for the text of individual passages, but supping 
a measure of the limits of variation which were tol 
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' Com^tftre Morinus, Erarcitatio vlii. In Mishna^ Megilla.^ L 8, m n»i 
"The Scriptures may be whttoD in erer; tongue. R. Simeon b. Guoilial 
says tbey did not suQer tlie Scriptures to be written except in Greek." Ov 
this the QemAn observaa, " R. Judah Mid, that when our Rabbins pemuUid 
writing in Greek, they did so only for the Tor&h, and hence aroaa the tnuisla- 
tioti made for King Ptolemy/' etc. So Josephus, thongh an orthodox Phahsn» 
makes uao of tho LXX,, even where it departs from the Hebrew (1 Esdias). 
The tbirteeii variations arc given in the Gemara. utsuprxi, and in S6phaim,\> 
9. In both places God ia said to have guided the seventy-two translators, td 
that, writing sefwrately, all gave ono sense. Side by side with this fBvaa^ 
able pslirnate, Soph. i. 8, following the glosses on Megiliath Ta'anilA^ giw 
tho Inter hostile tnulitiou, which it supposes to refur to a difTerent version* 
"That day was a hard day for Israel— like the day when they made tin 
goldon calf," becauBo the Torah could not be adequately tnxnslstod. 8d 
farther, on the gradual growth of the prejudice against the Greek translation; 
MftUar's note, op. cit. p. 11. Jerome, following the text supplied by Jewiai 
IrailiUon, wiU have it that the LXX. translators purposely concoaled 6«ai 
rttdoray the mysteries of faith, especially the prophecies referring to tU 
•thent of Christ See t^auL in Om. p. 2 (ed. Lagardo, 18C8 
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hundred years after Ezra, when the version was first 
written^ and indeed from that time downwards until the 
apostolic age. For in the times of the New Testament the 
Greek and Hebrew Bibles were cun*ent side by side; and 
men like the apostles, who knew both languages, used 
either text indifferently, or even quoted the Old Testament 
from memory, as Paul often does, with a lazness surprising 
to the reader who judges by a modem nile, but very natural 
in the condition of the text which we have just characterised. 
It may be observed in passing that these considerations re- 
move a great part of the difficulties which are commonly felt 
to attach to the citations of the Old Testament in the New. 
When we say that the readings of the Septuagint afford a 
measure of the limits of variation in the early history of 
the text, it is by no means implied that the Greek version, 
taken as a whole, is as valuable as the Hebrew text. A 
translation can never supply the place of a manuscript. There 
is always an allowance to be made for errors and licences of 

terpretation, and the allowance is necessarily lat^e in the 
case of the Septuagint, which was the first attempt at a trans- 
lation of the Bible, and perhaps the first considerable transla- 
tion ever made. Thus, even if we possessed the Septuagint 
in its original form it would be necessary to use it with great 
caution as an instrument of textual criticism. But in renlity 
this use of the Septuagint is made greatly more dtflicult and 
uncertain by many corruptions which it underwent in the 
course of transmission. The Greek text was in a deplorable 
state even in the days of Origen, in tho first Imlf of the third 
Christian century. In his Ilexaplar Bible, in which the 
Hebrew, tho Septuagint, and the later Greek vei-sions were 
arranged in parallel columns, Origen made a notable attempt 
to purify the text, and indicate its variations fi*om the Hebrew. 
But the use made of Origen's labours by later generations 
rather increased the mischief, and in the present day it is an 
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affair of the most delicate scholarship to make profitable uee 
of the AlexandriaQ version for the confirmation or enx 
tion of the Hebrew. The work has often fallen into inc 
petenl hands, and their rashness is a chief reason why cautio^ 
scholars are still apt to look with unjustifiable indiffe 
on what, after all, is our oldest witness to the history 
text of the Old TBstament. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary that I she 
conduct you over the delicate ground which cannot be 
trodden save by the most experienced scholarship. My obj< 
will be attained if I succeed in conveying to you by a 
plain examples a just conception of the methods of ^ 
ancient copyists as they stand revealed to us in the bi 
differences between the Hebrew and the Septuagint It 
conduce to clearness if I indicate at the outset the coacluaiflo^ 
to which these differences appear to point, and the proof ^M 
which will be specially contemplated in the details which I 
shall presently set before you. I shall endeavour to show 
that the comparison of the Hebrew and Greek texts carritf 
us beyond the sphere of mere verbal variations, with wbiqh_ 
textual criticism is generally busied, and introduces as 
series of questions aGfecting the composition, the editing, 
the collection of the sacred books. This class of questioos 
forms the special subject of the branch of ctitical science 
which is usually distinguished from the verbal criticism of 
the text by the name of Higher or Historical Criticism. The 
value of textual criticism is now admitted on all hi 
The first collections of various readings for the New Ti 
ment excited great alarm, but it was soon seen to be a1 
to quarrel wiLli facta. Various readings were actually foi 
in MSS., and it was necessary to make the best of them, 
while textual criticism admittedly deals with facts, the higl 
criticism is often supposed to have no other basis than the 
subjective fancies and arbitrary hypotheses of scholars. Wheo 
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-itic8 maintain that some Old Testament writings, tradi- 
ionally ascribed to a single hand, are really of composite 
igin, and that many of the Hebrew books have gone through 
Lccesaive redactions — or, in other words, have been edited 
id re-edited in different ages, receiving some addition or 
todilicatiou at the hand of each editor — it is often supposed 
it these are mere idle theories unsupported by evidence, 
[ere it is that the Septuagint comes in to justify the critics. 
le variations of the Greek and Hebrew text reveal to us a 
te when the functions of copyist and editor shaded into 
\e another by imperceptible degrees. Tlioy not only prove 
lat Old Testament books were subjected to such processes 
successive editing as critics maintain, but that the work of 
[action went on to so late a date that editorial changes are 
'found in the present Hebrew text which did not exist in the 
MSS. of the Greek translators. The details of tlie evidence 
will make my meaning more clear, but in general what I 
desire to impress upon you is this. The evidence of the 
Septuagint proves that early copyists had a very different view 
of their responsibility from that which we might be apt to 
ascribe to them. They were not reckless or indifferent to 
tlie truth. They copied the Old Testament books knowing 
them to be sacred books, and they were zealous to preserve 
them as writings of Divine authority. But their sense of 
responsibility to the Divine word regarded the meaning 
rather than the form, and they had not that highly- developed 
sense of the importance of preserving every word and every 
letter of the original hand of the author which seems natural 
to US, When we look at the matter carefully, we observe 
that the difference between them and us lies, not in any 
religious principle, but in the literary ideas of those ancient 
times. From our point of view a book is the property of the 
anthor. You may buy a copy of it, but you do not thereby 
acquire a literary property in the work, or a right to tamper 
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with the style and alter the words of the author oven to make 
lus sense more distinct But this idea was too subtle for 
those ancient times. The man who had bought or copied t 
book held it to be his own for every purpose. He valued it 
for its contents, and therefore would not disfigure these b/ 
arbitrary changes. But, if he could make it more convenient 
for use by adding a note here, putting in a word the-re»^ 
Incorpoi'ating additional matter derived from another soi 
he had no hesitation in doing sa In short, every ancii 
scholar who copied or annotated a book for his own use 
very much in the position of a modern editor, with the 
euce tliat at that time there was no system of footnc 
brackets, and explanatory prefaces, by which the insertii 
could be distinguished from the original text 

In setting before you some examples of the evid< 
which enables us to prove this thesis, I shall begin with 
question of the titles which are prefixed to some parts of 
Old Testament. And hera ib is proper to explain that 
general titles prefixed to the several books in the Engl 
Bible, such as "The First Book of Moses called Gen( 
" The Book of the Prophet Isaiah," and so forth, are no 
of the Hebrew text Even the shorter titles of the same 
found in our common printed Hebrew Bibles lack manusci 
authurity. The only titles that form an integral part of 
textual tradition are those which appear in the English 
in the body of the text itself — such titles, for example, 
are contained in Proverbs i, 1, x. 1, xjtv. 1, or in Isaiah u 
xiii. 1, etc etc. This being imderstood, it immedial 
appears tliat a large proportion of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment arc anon^'mous. The Pentateuch, for example, bean 
no author's name on its front, although certain things in tbo 
course of the narrative are said to have been written down 
by Moses. All the historical books are anonymous, with the 
single exception of one of the latest of them, the memoirs of 
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Neheiniab, in which the author's name is prefixed to the firat 
chapter. This fact is characteristic. Why do the authors 
not give their names ? Because the literary public was in- 
terested in the substance of the history, but was not concerned 

know who had written it. 

To give this observation its just weight, we must remem- 
ber that most of the historical books are not contemporary 
memoirs, written from personal observation, but compila- 
tions, extending over long periods, for which the authora 
must have drawn largely from earlier sources, or from oral 
tradition. Moi'eover, the frequent changes of style and other 
marks of composite authorship which occur in these histories 
prove that the work of compilation largely consisted in 
piecing together long quotations from older hooks. In sucli 
circumstances a modest compiler might very well prefer to 
remain anonymous ; but then, according to modern ideas of 
the way in which literary work should be done, he ought to 
have given full and careful indications of the sources from 
which he drew. In the Book of Kings reference is habitually 
matJe, for certain particulars in the political history of each 
reign, to the official chroniclea of the sovereigns of Judah 

d Israel, and in 2 Sam. i 18 a poem of David is quoted 
from the Book of Jaahar, which is also cited in Josh, x. 13. 
But for the mass of the narrative of the EarUer Prophets 
(Joshua — Kings) the compilers give no indication of the 

urces from which they worked. In short, the whole his- 
torical literature of Israel before the Plxile is written by and 
for men whose interest in the story of the nation was not 
combined with any interest in the hands by which the story had 
been first set forth, or from time to time reshaped. To these 
ages a book was a book, to betaken or rejected on ite internal 
merits, without regard to the personality that lay behind it 
And this feeling was not confined to historical books. 

ancient poem excites in the modern mind a more eager 
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curiosity as to the personality of the author than the wonder- 
ful Book of Job. We can understand that hymns like some 
of the Psalms, which speak the common feelings of all piooa 
minds, are appropriately left anonymous. But the Book of 
Job is an individual creation, as clearly stamped with the 
impress of a great personality as the prophecies of IsaiaL 
And yet the author is nameless and unknown. ^y 

The only part of the older Hebrew literature in wl^^ 
the rule of anonymity does not prevail is the propheticsl 
books. And the reason for tliis is obvious. Most of the 
phets — to say all would be to prejudge a question that 
come before us presently — were preachers first of all, aad^ 
writers only in the second instance. Their books are 
products of the closet, but summaries of a course of publ 
activity, in which the personality of the preacher could not 
be separated from his words. And so their books make ao 
exception to the rule that in old Israel a man could 
make himself known and perpetuate his name by lit 
labours. If a man was already prominent in the eyefl^ 
his contemporaries, and wrote, as he spoke, with the weight of 
a public character, he had a i-eoson to put his name to; 
books, and othei's had a reason for remembering what he 
written ; but not othenvise. Even in the Book of Psalms, 
only names that occur in the titles are those of famous 
torical characters— Moses, David, Solomon ; and possibly^ 
here the individual reference of the names is doubtful, 
of the founders and aucestors of Temple choirs — . 
Heman, Ethan. 

After the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, when the Cht 
took the place of the State, and the scribes succeeded to 
empty seat of the prophets, all this began to change. A 
part of the spiritual and intellectual energy of the Jews 
turned into purely literary channeb; and ultimately, 
the decline of the Hasmonean power, the men of bool 
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came the acknowledged leaders of national life, and letters 

e recogaised means of public distinction. To the doctors 
of the Law, who knew no other greatness than that of learn- 
ing, all the heroes of ancient Israel, even the rude warrior 
Joab, appeared in the character of book-men and students, 
o this point of view the anonymity of the old literature was 
a great stumbling-block. It seemed obvious to the Eabbins 
tliat the leaders of the ancient nation must have been, above 
all things, the authors of the national literature, and they 
proceeded with much confidence to assign the composition of 

e nameless books to Moses, Joshua, Samuel, and so forth. 
Even Adam, Melchizedek, and Abraham were not excluded 
from literary honours, each of them being credited with the 
authorship of a psalm.^ 

In the times of the Talmud, when these strange conjee- 

rea took final shape, and were admitted into the body of 
authoritative Jewish tradition, the text of the Bible was 
already rigidly fixed, bo that no attempt could be made to 
embody them in titles prefixed to the several books. But the 
tendency that culminates in the Talmudic legends is much 
older than the Talmud itself, and no one. I imagine, will be 
prepared to affirm on general grounds that the Jews of the 
last pre-Christian centuries either lacked curiosity as to the 
authorship of their sacred books, or were prepared to restrain 
their curiosity within the limits prescribed by the rules of 
evidence. But in these ages, as we have already seen, the 
Biblical text was still in a more or less fluid state, and we 
dare not say a priori that the introduction of a title based on 
conjecture would have seemed to exceed the licence allowed 
to a copyist We know that such conjectural titles found 
a place in manuscripts of the New Testament, where, for 
example, many copies prefix the name of Paul to the Epistle 

> See th« fAmouB puaage, Sdbd BAthra^ 14, 5, quoted st leogtb by 
Driver, Introduction, p. xxxiL aq. 
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to the Hebrews, though it is certain that the oldest manu- 
scripts left it anonymoua Whether something of the una 
sort took place in copies of the Old Testament is a question 
not to be answered on general grounds, but only on the 
evidence of facts; and the Septuagint supplies us witb 
facts that are to the point 

The part of the Old Testament in which the system of 
titles has been carried out most fully is the Book of Psalmi. 
The titles to the Psalms arc to a large extent directions for 
their liturgical performance in the service of the Temple 
music; but they also contain the names of men — David,' 
the Sons of Korah, and so forth. Are we to suppose 
there is no title of a psalm in the Hebrew Bible 
does not go back to the author of the psalm, or at 
to a time when his name was known from contemporaij 
evidence? Let us consult the Septuagint, and what do 
we find ? We find, in the first place, that the Septuagint 
has the words **of" or "to David'* in a uumber of psalms 
where the Hebrew has no author's name (Psalms xxxiii.; 
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xliii. IxviL Ixxi xci. xdiL to xcix. civ.' exxxvii.) ; 
conversely, it omits the name of David from four, an( 
name of Solomon from one, of the Psalms of Degrees (P« 
cxxii. cxxiv. cxxxi. cxxxiii cxxvii.).' Now the large ni 
of cases in which the Septuagint inserts the name of 
is evidence of a tendency to ascribe to him an ever-in( 

' In Vn. civ., according to the Syro-!IexapIar, Aquila has " of Dai 
l)ut Uicao words may bavo stood in his Hebrew copy. 

^ Strack, in a review of the Brst edition of these Lectures ( Tlitot, 
hJaU, ieS2. No. II). takes the objection that the Siuaitio MS. has the 
of Dsvid in the four Psalms of Detoves citvd by me, and that the evidenc* 
the Vatican MS. is lacking owing to a lacuna. But no one who knoi 
elements of textual criticism will sot the eridonoe of the Sinsitic Codex 
the oreni-helniing raaM of MSS. on tho other side, even thongh it is retaf 
In the case of two of the four {isaJms by the Memphitic version. Tlie msteriali 
given lu Field's I/fj^pUi show clearly that we liave here to do vtith Hexaplai 
additioiiB, i.e. with words added by Origon from the Hebrew, and originally 
marked aa sdditions by an asterisk, which Sin. has dropped. 
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number of psalms. That tendency, we know, went on, till at 
length it became a common opinion that he was the author 
of the whole Psalter. We cannot therefore suppose that the 
Greek version, or the Hebrew MSS. on which it rested, would 
omit the name of David in any case where it had once stood ; 
and the conclusion is inevitable that at least in four cases our 
[ebrew Bibles have the name of David where it has no right 
be, and that the insertion was made by a copyist after the 
time when the text of the Septuagint branched off. But if 
this be so, it is impossible to maintain on principle that the 
titles of the Psalms are throughout authoritative : and if 
there is no principle involved, it is not only legitimate, but 
an absolute duty, to test every title by comparing it with the 
itemal evidence supplied by the poem itself. I shall have 
occasion to return to this subject in Lecture Vll. 

Similar variations, leading to similar conclusions, are 

found in other parts of the Old Testament, and even in 

bbe prophetical books. In Jer. xxvlL 1 the Hebrew has 

a title which the Septuagint omits, and which every one 

can see to be a mere accidental repetition of the title of 

chap. xxvi. For the prophecy which the title ascribes to 

the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim is addressed in 

the most explicit way to Zedekiah, king of Judah (verses 

3, 12). So again the Septuagint omits the name of Jeremiah 

in the title to the prophecy against Babylon (chaps. I. li.), 

which, for other reasons, modem critics generally ascribe 

to a later prophet Here, it is true, chap. IL 59-64 may seem 

to be a subscription establishing the traditional authorship. 

^^But a note at the end of the chapter in the Hebrew expressly 

^haya that the words of Jeremiah end with "they shall be 

^^beary," — the close of verse 58. This note is the real subecrip- 

^Kon to the prophecy, and it is also omitted by the Septuagint' 




* It i» argued by thoM who Mcribe chapa. 1. li. to Jeremiah, that th« 
•xpre«ion " all thew words " in chap. li. 60 neceasarily refers to Uio context 
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Afl a detailed survey of the prophetical writings does not 
fall within the plan of these Lectures I will take the oppa- 
tunity, before passing from the subject, to make some furtbet 
remarks on the titles of the prophetic books, going heyoDd 
the indications to be derived from the Septuagint You are 
aware that according to the traditionally received opinion 
there is not in these books any such thing as an anonymous 
prophecy : the Books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel con- 
tain prophecies by these three men alone, and in like manner 
the Book of the Twelve Minor Prophets, which in Hebrew is 
reckoned as one book, contains prophecies by the Twelve who 
are named in the titles and by no other hand. Modem oritioi 
reject this opinion, and maintain that various prophecies, such 
as chaps, xl.-lxvi. of the Book of Isninh, chaps. L IL of the 
Book of Jeremiah, and some parts of Micah and Zechariah,»rt 
not the composition of the prophets to whose works they ue 
traditionally reckoned. It is not argued that these pieces an 
spurious works palmed off under a false name. They are so* 
cepted as genuine writings of true prophets, but it is main- 
tained that their style and other characters, above aH the 
historical situation which they presuppose, show that they 
are not the work of ttie hand and age to which cuirei^l 
tradition refers them. Thus in the case of Isaiah xL-lit^B 
it is pointed out that the prophet addresses his words of 
consolation and exhortation to Israel in its Babyloaim 
exile. Tliis exile is to him the present situation, not tn 
event foreseen in the far prophetic future, and therefonr 
it is argued, the prophecy must have been written in the 
days of the Captivity. It is not disputed on any hand thftt 
the custom of the prophets is to speak to the needs and 

itnmediataly preceding. But tho order of Jeremiah's propbed«s is graadj 
disturbed {infra, p. 100 j^.)* ^^ onerwill argue that ** these words " in An^ 
xW. 1 refer to chap. xliv. ; yet the argument is as ^od iu tlie one case « is 
the other. Cktmpare Budde, *' Ueber die CapltoL L. und LL d«s BQdttf 
Jeremia " ia Jahrhb. /. V, Thiol vol. xxiiL p. 428 S?., p. 529 9^. 
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actual situation of their contempoi-aries. However far their 
visions reach into the future, they take their start from the 
present Hud they failed to do this their word could not 
have been the direct message of God to their own con- 
temporaries. Accordingly it is admitted by those who still 
ue for Isaiah as the author of Isa. xl-Ixvi. that that great 
prophet in his later years must have been supematurally 
transported out of his own historical surroundings, and set, 
as it were, in vision, in the midst of the community of the 
Captivity, that he might write a word of prophetic exhortation, 
not for his own contemporaries but for the future generation 
of Babylonian exiles. To make this theory plausible it 
must further be maintained that the prophecy so written re- 
mained a sealed book for a hundred and fifty years ; for it is 
manifest that subsequent prophets, like Jeremiah, who were 
very familiar with other parts of Isaiah's teaching, had no 
acquaintance with this wonderful revelation. Surely there 
is a difficulty here whicli is not the creation of scepticism, 
but must be felt by every thoughtful reader. There is a 
method in Eevelation as much as in Nature, and the first law 
of that method, which no careful student of Scripture can fail 
to grasp, is that God's Revelation of Himself ia unfolded 
gradually, in constant contact with the needs of religious life. 
Every word of God is spoken for all time, but evcrj- word 
none the less was first spoken to a present necessity of God's 
peopla The great mass of the prophecies are obviously con- 
formed to this rule, and the burden of proof lies with those 
who ask us to recognise an exception to it. In the case 
before us we are asked to admit an exception of the most 
startling kind, in spite of the fact that the chapters in 
question are very different in style and language from the 
undisputed writings of Isaiah, and in spite of the fact that 
for a hundred and fifty years the teaching of the prophets 
who continued Isaiah's work remained uninfluenced by what« 
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on the traditional view, was the crowning achievement of 
Isaiah's ministry. The defenders of tradition make no 
serious attempt to remove these difficulties.^ Tliey seek 
to cut the discussion short by two arguments — (1) that the 
synagogue and the Church agree in ascribing the chapters 
to Isaiah ; and (2) that if they are not by Isaiah it is 
impossible to explain how they could have been admitted 
into his book. (See Keil, Introduction, Eng. trans,. L 331.) 

Now as Hoards the testimony of the synagogue and the 
Church it is true that Ecclus. xlviii. 24 (27) already cites 
Isa. xl. 1 as tlie words of Isaiah, and from this it may be taken 
as probable that five hundred years after the death of Isaiah, 
when the son of Sirach wrote (area 200 B.C.), the whole Book 
of Isaiah was assumed to be by a single hand. But on what 
authority was this assiiraed ? The son of Sirach had no other 
written sources for the literary history of the Bible than those 
we atiU possess, and it is plain, therefore, that the opinion of 
his time simply rested on the fact that the disputed prophecies 
already stood in ihe same book with the unquestioned writ- 
ings of Isaiah, and were held to be covered by the general title 
in Ib& L 1. Thus the two arguments reduce themselves to 
one, the supposed incredibility that a writing not by Isaiah 
could have been included in Isaiah's book. Let us understand 
what this argument means. In ancient times a book meant a 
separate roll or volume, and the Jewish division of the pro- 
phetic writings into four books means that they were usually 
comprised in four volumes, of which the Book of Isaiah was 
one, OS we see from Luke iv, 17. But these volumes were 

^ Some trifling and totally inadeqaat« attempts have been made to mini* 
mise the diirercncea of style, and a few paasagea hare been pointed out in 
whicti there are pointa of contact, rather in ezpreeaion than in thought, 
between Isa. xl. sqq. and prophets who lived between Isaiah and the Kxile. 
Kone of these coincidences has any force as proving the priority of the great 
anonymous prophecy, and none of these petty arguments touches the broad 
and decisive fact that Jeremiah and his compeers are totally oniufluenoed by 
the leading itUat of Isa, xI.-Ixtl 
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Hot constructed on the principle that each writer should have 
a separate roll for himself, for the twelve minor prophets 
formed a single book. "Why then should it be inconceivable 
that a separate prophecy, too short to make a volume by itself, 
should have been placed at the end of Isaiah's volume, which, 
without this appendix, would have been very much shorter 
than the other three prophetic books 1 You may object that 
if tills had been done the collector would at least have been 
careful to mark o€f the true Isaiah from the addition. But 
this assumption is not warranted. It may be taken as 
certain that a prophecy composed in the Exile, when the 
Jews were scattered and had no public life, was never 
preached, but circulated from the first in writing, passing 
privately from hand to hand. Under these circumstances 
the author was not likely to put his name to his book, and 
the collector of the present Book of Isaiah, who received it 
without a title, would tranainit it in the same way. It is true 
that by so doing he left it possible for readers to draw a false 
inference as to the authorship ; but every one who has handled 
Eastern manuscripts knows that scribes constantly copy out 
several works into one volume without taking the precautions 
necessary to prevent an anonymous piece from being ascribed 
to the author of the work to wliich it is attached. To prevent 
mistakes of this sort it is necessary that every piece which 
bears an author's name should be furnished not only i/Hth 
ft title but with a subscription marking the point at which 
it ends. But in the prophetic books subscriptions are the 
exception not the rule ; the only formal one, which professes 
to say where the words of a particular prophet end, is Jar, 
li. 64, and this, as we have already seen, is absent from the 
Septuagint, and presumably formed no part of the original 
text. We have no right, therefore, to expect a formal indica- 
tion of the point at which the actual words of Isaiah end ; 
but in point of fact the main part of the book is very qI«.^V) 
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separated from the Babylonian chapters by the historical 
section, chaps, xxxvi.-xxxix. Apai-t from the psalm of 
Hezekiah, these chapters are found also with sliglib variations 
in the Book of Kings, and the nature of the variations proves 
(as you may see in detail by consulting Prof. Driver's Intro- 
duction) that the text of Klings is the original, and that the 
narrative of Isaiah is extracted from that book. These 
extracts form an appendix, which cannot have been added 
to the volume of Isaiah's prophecies till the time of the 
Captivity at the earliest, and Isaiah xl.-lxvi. constitutes a 
second and still later addition. 

As another instance of the futility of the arguments from 
authority that are used to cut short critical discussion as to 
the authorship of prophetical pieces, I may take the case of 
Zechariah ix.-xiv. On what authority are these declared to 
form part of the Book of Zechariah ? In the Hebrew Bible 
there is no such book. There is not even a general title to 
the section of the fourth prophetic volume in which these 
chapters stand ; for the titles in Zech. i 1, viL 1, refer only 
to single prophecies of Zechariah delivered at particular 
dates. At chapter ix. we have an entirely separate propliecy 
with a separate title, in which Zechariah is not named, a 
different historical situation, and a quite different style and 
manner. Further, we must remember that the volume of 
Minor Prophets is a miscellaneous collection, not even 
arranged on chronological principles (since, for example, 
Hosea precedes Amos), but gathering up all the remains 
of prophetic literature that were not already comprised in 
the Books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and EzekieL Under these 
circumstances there is absolutely no inference to be drawn 
from the fact tliat the anonymous prophecies, Zech. ix.-xiv., 
stand immediately after others that bear Zechariah's name. 
The later Jews ascribed them to Zechariah, but that is no 
evidence for us ; for they did so on exactly the same absurd 
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priuciple on which, in the days of Origen, they ascribed all 
anonymous psalms to the author of the nearest preceding 
psalm that bears a title.^ 

I now return to the Septuagint, and propose to call your 
attention to an example of editorial redaction, involving a 
series of changes running through the whole structure of a 
passage. For this purpose I select the twenty -seventh 
chapter of Jeremiah, the Hebrew title of which has already 
been shown to be an editorial insertion. We are now to see 
that the hand of an editor has been at work all through the 
chapter. Let me say at the outset that the example is a some- 
what unusual one. There are not many parts of the Old 
Testament where the variations of the Greek and Hebrew 
are so extensive as in Jeremiah ; but it is necessary to choose 
a well-marked case in order to convey a distinct conception 
of the limits ot editorial interference. To facilitate com- 
parison, I print a translation of the Hebrew text, putting 
everything in italics which is omitted by the Septuagint 
The Greek has some other slight variations, which are 
not of consequence for our present purpose The essential 
difference between the two texts is that the Hebrew, with- 
out omitting anything that is in the Greek, has a number of 
additional clauses and sentences. 

In the reign of King Zedekiah a congress of ambassadors 
£rom the neighbouring nations was held at Jerusalem, to 
concert a rising against Nebuchadnezzar. The prophets and 
diviners encouraged this scheme ; but Jeremiah was com- 
manded by the Lord to protest against it, and declare that 
the empire of Nebuchadnezzar had been conferred on him by 

^ See for tbe rule u to the tDouymoai ps&lmg, Origen, ii. 614 jr^., Rue ; 
Jorome, £p. cxl. ad Cypr. That the same principlo wod applied to the 
Psalter sud tbe Book of the Minor Prophets is not a mere conjecture, but 
appears from Jerome's Praef. in XII, Proph. and the Preface to his Commentary 
on MalachL In the case of the prophets, tbo principle was applied to settle 
the chronology ; where the title gives no d&t« the prophecy was delirered in 
the roigna of the kings mentioned in the next preceding dated titl«» 
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Jehovah's decree, and that it was vain to rebel. The pro- 
phetic message delivered in the name of the Grod of Israel 
ran thus : — 

Jer. xxvii 5. — I have made the earth, the man and thi heeut which 
are upon the face of the earthy by my great power and outstretched arm, 
and give it to whom I please. (6.) And now I have given all these 
lands [LXX. the earth] into the hand of NehuchadneKzar. . . . (7.) 
And all nations tJiall seriv him and his son and his sov^s tmi^ till the timM 
of his land come alsoy and mighty naiioju and great kings make him their 
servant, (6.) And the nation and kingdom which will not serve hijti, 
Nehuehadnezzar, king of Baln/lon^ and put their neck under the yoke of 
the king of Babylon, will I punish, saith the Lord, with the auord, 
and with famine, and with pestiUncef till I have consumed them by his 
hand. (9.) Therefore hearken ye not to your prophets, . . . wliich 
aay ye eliall not serve the king of Babylon, (10.) For they prophesy 
lies to you to remove you from your land, and that I shcfuld drive yon 
out and ye should pen'sK . . . 

(13.) And to Zedekiah, king of Judah, I spake with all these 
wordfi, saying, Bring your neck under the yoke of the kintj of Babylon, 
and seme him and his peifpUy and live. (13.) l^hy irill ye die^ thou 
and thy people^ by tlie sword^ by famine^ and by pestilence^ eu the Lord 
hath spoken against the nation that will not serve the king of Babylon I 
(14.) Therefore hearken not unto the words of the prophets who speak unto 
you, Sfiying, Serve not tlie king of Babylon ; for they [empbalic] prophesy 
lies unto you. (15.) For I have not sent them, saith the Lord, and 
they prophesy lies in my name. . . . 

(16.) And to the priests and to all this people [LXX. to all the 
people and the priesta] I spake saying. Thus soith the Lord, Hearken 
not to the words of your prophets who prophesy to you, saying, Behold 
the vet^els of the house of the X^rd shall be brought back from 
Babylon now qnieklyj for they prophesy a lie unto you. (17.) Hea/rksn 
not unto Uiem [LXX. I have not sent them], serve the king of Babylon, 
and live ; wherefore should this city be laid waste ? (18.) But if they are 
propliets, and if the word of the Lord is with them, let them intercede 
with the Lord of Hosts [LXX. with me], that the vessels which are left 
in the house of the Lord^ atid the house of the king of Judah^ and in 
Jerusalem^ cortu nU to Babylon, (19.) For thus saith the Lord of 
So9ts concerning the pillars and the sea and the haseSj and the rest of the 
veiMbi left in this city, (20) Which Nebuchadneasar the king of Babylon 
took not when he carried Jeconiah son of Jehoiakim king of Judah 
captive from Jerusalem to Babylon, and all the nobles of Judah and 
Jerusalem; (21.) For thus saith the Lord of HostSy the Ood of Israel, con- 
cerning the vessel* Uft in the house of God, and in the house of the king of 
Judah and Jerusalem; (22.) They shall be taken to Babylon, and 
there shall they he unto the day that I visit them, saith the Lord ; then 
will I bring them u^i and restore ifiem to this place. 
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Throughout these verses the general effect of the omissions 
of the Septuagint is to make the style simpler, more natural, 
and more forcible. At verses 8, 10, 12, 13, 17, the additional 
matter of the Massoretic text is mere expansion of ideas fully 

pressed in the sliorter recension ; and at verse 14 the omis- 
sions of the Septuagint give the proper oratorical value to 
the emphatic " they " of the original, which the prophet, in 
genuine Hebrew style, must have spoken with a gesture 
pointing to the false prophets who stood before the king. It 
is not to be thought that a later copyist added nerve and 
force to the prophecy by pruning the prolixities of the 
original text Jeremiah is no mean orator and author, and 

e prolixities are much more in the wearisome style of the 
later Jewish literature. 

But in some parts the two recensions differ in meaning as 
well as language. At vei-so 7 the Hebrew text inserts in the 
midst of Jeremiah's exhortation to subnu'ssion a prophecy 
that the Babylonians shall be punished in the third genera- 
tion. No doubt Jeremiah does elsewhere predict the fall of 
Babylon and the restoration of Israel. He had done so at an 
earlier date (xxt, 11-13). But is it natiiral that he should 
turn aside to introduce such a prediction here, in the very 
midst of a solemn admonition on which it has no direct 
bearing ? And ia this a thing which a copyist would be 
tempted to omit? Much rather was it natural for a later 
scribe to introduce it. Again, at verse 16, the Hebrew text 
modifies the prediction of the restoration of the sacred vessels 
made by the false prophets, by the insertion of the words 
"now quickly." There was no motive for the omission of 
these words, if they are original But a later scribe, reflect- 
ing on the fact that the sacred vessels were restored by Cyrus, 
might well insert the qualification " now quickly " to deprive 
the false prophets of any claim to have spoken truly after 
all. In reality it does not need these words to prove them 
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liars ; for tbeir prediction, taken in the context, plainlj 
meant tbat the alliance Bhould defeat Nebuchadnezzar and 
recover the spoil But the words stand or fall with the I 
prediction put into Jeremiah's mouth, in verse 22, that the 
vessela of the temple and the palace, including the bnueo 
pillars, sea, and baaes, should be taken indeed to Babyloo^ 
but be brought back again in the day of visitation. This is 
plainly the spurious insertion of a thoughtless copyist^ vbo 
had his eye on chapter lii 17. For it is true that the pillan,, 
the sea, and the bases were carried to Babylon, but thsj 
were not and could not have been brought back. Thes&j 
huge masses could not have been transported entire acrov^ 
the mountains and deserts that separated Judaea from Babylon. 
And so we are expressly told in chapter lii. that they 
broken up and carried off as old brass, fit only for the melti] 
pot. Jeremiah and his hearers knew well that they 
not reach Babylon in any other form, and in bis mouth tl 
prediction which we read in the Hebrew text would ban! 
been not only false, but palpably absurd. That such a pre- 
diction now stands in the text only proves what the thought- 
leaeness of copyists was capable of, and makes the reading of 
the Scptuagint absolutely certain. 

We conclude, then, from a plain argjiment of ph] 
impossibility, that Jeremiah did not predict the reatoratit 
of the spoils of the Temple. And by this result we remove 
»rious inconsistency from his religious teaching. For tha^ 
jtoration to wliich Jeremiah constantly looks is not thi 
re-establisliment of tlie old ritual, but the bringing in of 
spiritual covenant when God's law shall be written on tbeJ 
hearts of the people (chap. xxxi.). No prophet thinks m( 
lightly of the service of the Temple (chap. vii.). He dei 
that God gave a law of saciifice to the people when they leA^ 
Egypt They may eat their bumt-ofTerings as well as thai 
other sacrifices, and God will not condemn them (vii. 21, 22). 
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£ven the ark of the covenant is in his eyes an obsolete 
symbol, which in the day of Israers conversion shall not be 
missed and not be remade (iii 16, R V., marg.). To the false 
j>rophets and the people who followed them, the ark, the 
mple. the holy vesseb, were all in alL To Jeremiah they 
were less than nothing, and their restoration was no part of his 
hope of salvation.' 



^ There ia one ]>aas&ge in Jeremi&h, u we read it whicb appears incon* 
sistent with the Tiew 1 hare ventured to take of the prophet's attitude to the 
temporary elements of the Old Testament ritual. In Jer. xxxiii. 14*26 it is 
predicted that tlio Levitioal priesthcK>d and its sacrifices shall be perpetual u 
the succession of day and night This passage is also wanting in the Septus- 
gint No reason can be anggcsted for its omis.4ion ; for we know from Philo 
that CTen thoae Jews of Alexandria who sat nituit loosely to the ceremonial 
law regarded the Temple and its service as an essential element iu religion 
{Ik Migr, Abra. cap. xvi.). If taken literally, the eternity of Lcritical 
aacri6ccB, as expressed in xzxiiL 18, seems quite inconFiiatent with all else in 
Jeremiah's prophecies. Taken typically, the verse only fits the sacrifice of 
the nusa, to which Roman Catholic expositors refer it ; for the sachficea are 
to be offered continually in all time. 



LECTURE V 

THB SEPTUAOINT (continued)— THE COMPOSITION OF 
BIBLICAL BOOKS 



In the last Lecture we began to examine those features of the 
Septuagint which bear witneaa to the kind of labour that was 
spent on the text by ancient editors. We have seen how 
redactors or copybts sometimes added titles to anonymous 
pieces, and how by a aeries of small editorial changes, running 
from verse to verse through a chapter, the form and even the 
meaning of an important passage were sometimes consider- 
ably modified. 

We now come to another part of the subject, in which I 
propose to use the variations between the Greek and Hebrew 
text to throw light on the structure of the books of the Bible. 
The main point which I desire to enforce in this Lecture is 
that certain books which we have been wont to look upon as 
continuous unities are really composite in character. Some 
evidence to this effect, especially as regards the prophetic 
books, has already come before us when we looked at the 
question of titlea To-day we have to deal with another 
branch of evidence, drawn from the transpositions of the Sep- 
tuagint, the entire omission of certain sections, and so forth. 
I hope to be able to handle tliese evidoucea in a way that 
wiU not only confirm the results at which we have already 
arrived, but will give us valuable insight into deeper critical 
questions, especially as regards the historical books. 
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I begin with the transposiiums of the Septuagint text, and 
choose as my first example the chapters comprising Jeremiah's 
prophecies against the heathen nations. In our Bibles, and 
in the Hebrew Bible, these prophecies occupy chapters xlvi. 
to li. In the Septuagint they follow the 13th verse of the 
twenty- fifth chapter, antl appear in a different order. In the 
Hebrew the sequence is Egypt, Philistines, Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, Damascus, Kedar and Hazor, Elam, Babylon. The 
Septuagint sequence is Elara, Egypt, Babylon, Philistines, 
Edom, Ammon, Kedar and Hazor, Damascus, Moab. Can we 
then assume that in tlua case the translator of the Septuagint 
Torsion, having before him a fixed and certain order of all 
cremiah's oracles, took the liberty to shift the prophecies 

nst the nations through one another, and to put them in 
an entirely different part of the book ? From what we have 
seen already as to the general way in which these translators 
acted, such an assumption is highly improbable. Bather we 
are to suppose that in their copy these prophecies already 
occupied a diflereut place from what they hold in the Hebrew 
Bible. 

What does that lead us to conclude ? Variations in the 
order of the individual pieces may very M'ell liappen in 
collected editions of writings originally published separately, 
but not in a single book of one author. And that is just 
what the facts lead us otherwise to suppose, for we know 
that Jeremiah's prophecies were not all written down at one 
time, or in the order in which they now stand. We learn 
m chap, xxxvi. that a record of the first twenty-three years 
of his prophetic ministry was dictated by the prophet to 
Baruch in the fouith year of Jehoiakim. But this bock does 
not correspond with the first part of the present Book of 
Jeremiah, in which prophecies later than the reign of Jehoiakim 

uch as chap. xxiv. — precede others which must have stood 

the original collection (chap. xxvi.). Jeremiah's book. 
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then, as we haye it, is not a continuous record of his pro- 
phecies, which he himself kept constantly posted up to date, 
but a compilation made up from several prophetic writings 
originally published separately. In this compilation the 
natural order is not always observed, for it is plain thit 
chap, xlv., containing a brief prophecy addressed to Barticb, 
" when he wrote these words in a book at the month d 
Jeremiah in the fourth year of Jehoiakim" (ver. 1), must 
origiually have stood at the close of the collection spoken of 
in chap. xxxvL It is easy, then, to understand tliat, wbem 
several distinct books of Jeremiah's words and deeds were 
brouglit together into one volume, there might be variatioos 
of order in diffei'ent copies of the collection, just as modern 
editions of the collected works of one author frequently differ 
in arrangement 

It is very doubtful whether this group of prophecies 
appears juat as they were first published, either in the Septoa* 
gint or in the Hebrew. The order of the individual pro- 
phecies seems to be more suitable in the Hebrew and £nglisb 
texts ; for chap, xxv, 15 sq. contains a sort of brief summary 
or general conspectus of Jeremiah's prophecies against the 
nations, and liere the order agrees very closely with that in 
our present Hebrew text as against the Septuagint ; but then, 
on the other hand, the summary of Jeremiah's prophedea 
against the nations is found in the twenty-fifth chapter, 
whereas in our present edition the details nuder this general 
sketch begin at chap. xlvi. Much more natural in thiA 
respect is the arrangement of the Septuagint, placing all thA 
details in immediate juxtaposition with the general summary; 
so that here we seem to have a case in which neither edition 
of Jeremiah's prophecies is thoroughly satisfactory and in 
good order. But the general conclusion is that the trans- 
positions give us a key to the way in which the book camo 
together, showing that it was not all written and published 
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continuous unity by Jeremiah himself, but has the 
character of a collected edition of several writings originally 
distinct We observe, also, that the compilers did not 
execute their work with perfect skill and judgment ; and so it 

ould plainly be unreasonable to call every critic a rationalist 
who ventures to judge, on internal or other evidence, that 
the coUectiou may possibly contain some chapters, such as L 
and li, which are not from the hand of Jeremiah at all. 

Another example of the important inferences that may be 
drawn from the transpositions of the Septuagint occurs in 
the Book of Proverbs. I prestime that many of us have been 
accustomed to think of the Provurbs as a single composition, 

ritten from first to last by Solomon. But here again we 
find such transpositions as indicate that the book is not so 
much one continuous writing as a collected edition of various 
proverbial books and tracts. For example, the first fourteen 
verses of Proverbs xxx., containing the words of Agur, are 
placed in the Septuagint collection after the 22d verse of 
chap. xxiv. Then immediately upon that follows chap. xxiv. 
23-34, a little section which in the Hebrew has a separate 
title, — "These also are [words] of the wise." After that 
comes chap. xxx. 16-xxxi 9. Then comes the collection of 
"proverbs of Solomon" copied out by the men of King 
Hezekiah (xxv.-xxix.) ; and the book closes with the descrip- 

ion of the virtuous woman (xxxL 10-31). It is natural to 
explain the fact that these several small collections of pro- 
verbs are grouped in such different order in the Septuagint 
and in the Hebrew respectively by the hypothesis that they 
originally existed as sepamte books ; for in that case, when 
they came to be collected into one volume, differences of 
order might readily arise, which could hardly have happened 
if the whole had been the original composition of Solomon 

one. And indeed the existence of such separate collections 
ia more than an hypothesis, as the sub-titles of the book 
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show. For after the general title, chap, i. 1-6, and a long 
sectioDj not proverbial in form, containing poetical admoni- 
tiona in praise of wisdom, morality, and religion (chap. i. 7- 
IX. 18), we come on a collection of proverbs or aphorisms 
extending from chap. x. 1 to chap. xxii. 16, and headed (in 
the Hebrew) " Proverbs of Solomon." This again is followed 
by a collection of " Words of the wise " (chap. xxiL 17- 
xxiv. 22)» with a preface of its own (chap. xxii. 17-21). Tlien 
comes the second collection of words of the wise already 
referred to, and then again the second collection of Proverbs 
of Solomon, copied out by the "Men of Hezekiah." The men 
of Ilezekiah's time, we see, had written materials before them. 
And the corpus of proverbs which they formed from these 
must once have existed side by side with the great collection 
of Proverbs of Solomon in chaps, x. sjy., and in an independent 
form. For the title runs : " These also are the proverbs of 
Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah copied out." The word 
" also " shows that this title was written when two separate 
collections of Salomonic Proverbs were brought for the first 
time into one volume. In like manner the title in chap. 
xxiv. 23 : " Tliese also are [words] of the wise," shows that 
the preceding collection of Words of the Wise once stood by 
itself without the appendix in xxiv. 23 sqq.^ from which, in 
fact, it is separated in the Septuagint,^ 

' That the two Salomonic collections were formed independently, and not 
by the some b&nd, appears moat clc4U-ly from the m&ny caaes in which the 
aame prorerb appears iu both (see the lutroductiou to Delil^sch's Com- 
nnaUaryt § 3). Even those parts of the book, therefore, were not collected by 
Solomon himself, and the title in chap, i 1 is not from his hand, but wan 
added by some coUectar or editor. Hraoe there is tio reason to suppose that 
Solomon is the author of chaps, i.-ix. any more than of the "Words of the 
Wise." The whole book boara the name of Solomon's PrOTerbs, because the 
two great Salomonic collections nre the leading element in It Compare on 
the whole subject Professor A. B. Davidson's article Proverbs in the 9th ed, 
of the Encyclopedia BrUanniia ; Professor Chojne's Job and Solomon (London, 
18S7) ; and Professor Driver's Introduelion to the 0. T. (Edinburg1i« 1891). 
There are close analogt6;<) between the compontion of the Book of Prorerbi 
and that of the Psalter. See Lecture VIL 
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Let us now pass on to the historical books. In these the 
questions of composition are more complicated, because a 
historian whose object is to produce a continuous narrative, 
covering a long period, by the aid of a series of older histories 
or memories, has it open to him to deal with these materials 
in various ways. He may content himself with choosing one 
good narrative for each section of the history, transcribing or 
abridgicg it, and adding little of his own except at the points 
where he passes from one source to another. Or while mainly 
following this plan, he may from time to time insert supple- 
mentary matter taken from other sources. Or, on the other 
hand^ if he has before him several histories of the same 
period, he may frame from them a combined narrative. And 
in this case he may either recast the whole story in his own 
words as modem historians do, or he may take short extracts 
from his several sources and piece them together in a sort of 
mosaic, so that the language, style, and colour of each of the 
sources are still largely preserved, tho\igh the old fragments 
are reset in a new pattern and frame. 

Even from the English Bible an attentive reader may 
satisfy himself that the history of the Hebrew kings is not a 
homogeneous literary composition like Macaulay's History of 
JSTigland. Many minor marks of variety in language and 
style that are very apparent in the Hebrew necessarily dis- 
appear in translation ; but the broader characteristics of style 
and literary treatment survive, and these are so different in 
different parts of the narrative as to leave no doubt that the 
compiler used a number of sources and followed them closely, 
retaining in great measure the very words of his predecessors. 
Sometimes a single source is followed without interruption 
for a number of chapters, as in the so-called *' court history " of 
David. 2 Sam. ix.-xx. Read this whole section continuously, 
and while your mind is still under the impression, look back 
to chap. viii. You pass in a moment from a narrative full of 
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life and colour to a bare chronicle of public affairs, mainly 
foreign wars. Note further that to a certain extent both 
narratives cover the same ground ; both speak of David's 
■wars with the Syrians. But the particulars given are not 
the same, and the choice of particulars shows that the authors 
of the two accounts had different interests. The writer of 
the longer history is a student of human nature, who has 
taken David and his court as his field of observation, and 
loves to dwell on every incident, however trivial, that illus- 
trates character. But he has no great interest in foreign 
wars ; many of David's campaigns he passes over altogether, 
and his mention of the Syrian campaigns seems to be due to 
their connection with the war with Ammon, which — through 
the matter of Uriah — had a very special bearing on David's 
personal history. The other account is wholly interested in 
the public glories of David*s reign, and, brief as it is, finds 
room for particulars about rich booty and tributes of volun- 
tary homage to which the court history never alludes. 

Now pass on to 1 Kings i. ii. You cannot, I think, fail 
to realise that here we are again in the hands of the court 
historian. The style, the manner, the character of the pictur- 
esque details is the same, and the main thread of the narra- 
tive is still that which forms the thread of most personal 
histories of an Eastern court — intrigues about the succession. 
Lastly, note that the two great extracts from the court 
history are separated by 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv.j a series of appen- 
dices of very various content, all of which hang quite loose 
from one another and from the continuous well-knit narrative 
which they interrupt. 

I have begun with a very simple example of the incor- 
poration of an older document in the Bible history, and one 
that raises no questions to alarm the most timid faith. I 
now pa.s3 on to a case one degree more complex, in which, 
however, we are not wholly dependent on internal evidence, 
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but get Bome asaistOQce from the Greek versioiL Many of 
you have probably observed the way in which the history of 
the sovereigns of Judiih and Israel is arranged in the Book 
of Kings. Hero the narrative is concerned with the affairs of 
two monarchies, and has to pass backwards and forwards 
from the one to the other. The plan on which this is 
effected is to take up each king, whether of Judah or of 
Ephraim, in the order of his accession to the throne, and 
follow his reign to the end For example, after the history of 
Asa of Jndah we have the story of all the northern kings, 
from Nadab to Ahab, who came to the throne in Asa's life- 
time, and then the narrative goes back to Jehoshaphat of 
Judah, who came to the throne in the fourth year of Ahab. 
For the better execution of this plan the history of each 
reign is, so to speak, framed in and kept apart by an intro- 
duction and conclusion of stereotyped fonn (2 Kings xiiL 1): 
•* In the three and twentieth year of Joash the son of Aliaziah 
king of Judah Jehoahaz the son of Jehu began to reign 
over Israel in Samaria, and reigned seventeen years." . , . 
(ver. 8) '* Now the rest of the acts of Jehoahaz, . . . are they 
not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Israel ? And Jehoahaz slept with his fathers ; and they 
buried him in Samaria: and Joash his son reigned in his 
stead.'' For the kings of Judah the formula is slightly fuller 
but of the same type. 

These set formulas constitute a chronological framework 
binding the whole naiTative together. But the details within 
the framework do not form a continuous story, and are plainly 
not aU written by one hand or on a uniform plau. One 
reign is full of striking episodes and picturesque incident^ 
another is comparatively baiTen in detail and style, and 
sometimes we hnd sections that are di8tiDg\ii5hGd not only 
by variety of style and phrase but by marked peculiarities of 
grammaticnl form. On closer examination we observe that 
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each reiga is fuinished with a brief epitoma of affairs, a mere 
enumeration of important events, combined with a moral 
judgment on the king. For some reigns we have nothing 
more than this meagre epitome ; but even where the story is 
filled out by long and interesting narratives the epitome is 
not lacking. It forma^ along with the chronological frame- 
work, a uniform feature in the history, and appears to be 
based on the royal chronicles or official records of the two 
kingdoms, to which reference is regularly made at the close 
of each reign. That the epitome is aU by one hand is evident 
from the precise similarity in tone and language which marks 
all its moral judgments on the kings. On the other hand, 
the longer and richer narratives show great variety of tone 
and style, and ia many cases it is clear from the nature of 
their contents that they cannot be derived from the royal 
chronicles. The sympathetic account of Elijah's work, for 
example, cannot have been recorded in the annals of his 
enemy Ahah. The compiler of the Book of Kings, therefore, 
must have had access to unofficial as well as to official 
sources. From the former he abstracted the brief notices 
that make up the skeleton of hia work, but the Living flesh 
and blood of the history he supplied by long extracts from 
narratives of a more popular and interesting kind. 

There is no reason to doubt that most of these extracts 
were selected and worked in by the compiler of the epitome, 
who may therefore bo properly called the main author of the 
Book of Kings. But the book did not leave hia hands in 
absolutely fixed and final form. Many of the episodes are so 
loosely attached to the surrounding context tliat they might 
be moved to another place without inconvenience. In the 
Septuagiut not a few passages are transposed, and sometimes 
with advantage to the reader. For example, the story of 
Naboth's vineyard (1 Kings xxi.) stands in the Greek before 
chap. XX., so that the narrative of Ahab's Syrian wars is made 
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continuous. Again, in the history of King Solomon, which 
is largely made up of disjointed anecdotes and notices, the 
Greek order differs enormously from the Hebrew. And here 
we find also variatious in the Bubatancc of the narrative, an 
omission here and an insertion there, to warn us that, in a 
book so loosely constructed that its parts can be freely moved 
about, we must also be prepared to find unauthorised addi- 
tions creeping into the text. This last point is of too much 
consequence to be passed over without further illustration ; 
and perliaps the best example for our purpose is found in the 
history of Jeroboam. The Greek, as commonly read, gives 
two distinct accounts of Jeroboam's elevation to the throna 
One account agrees substantially with the Hebrew, supplying 
only a few various I'eadings, Some of these are improve- 
ments, and enable us to emend the Hebrew text, so as to remove 
the discrepancy which every reader must observe between 
1 Kings xii. 2, 3, 12, and verse 20. In the English version 
the emendations may bo thus effected. Place xii 2 before 
xii 1, so as to make Jeroboam hear of Solomon's death, 
not of the congress at Shechem, and change the last words 
(by altering one letter in the Hebrew) into "Then Jero- 
boam returned from Egypt," In verse 3 omit the whole 
first part down to " came," leaving only " And they spako 
before Itehoboam, saying." In verse 12 omit the words " Jero- 
boam and." The whole is then in accord with verse 20, which 
implies that Jeroboam (though within reach, and probably 
acting as a secret instigator of the rebel leaders) was not 
present at Shechem. 

This first account is common to the Hebrew and all Greek 
copies. The second Greek account, which comes in after chap. 
xii 24 in many copies, goes again over the whole ground of 
chap, xi 26 to xii 24, and partly in the very same words. 
But the arrangement is different, and so are some of the 
leading incidents. Jeroboam (as the first account also hints) 
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waa engaged in a plot against Solomon before he lied to 
Egypt On Solomon's death he returned to his native city, 
fortified by a marriage with an Egyptian princess, and put 
himself at the head of Ephraim. Then he convened tlie 
congress at Shechem, which issued in the revolt of all the 
northern tribes. But the most serious difference between 
the two accounts lies in the action ascribed to the prophets 
Ahijah and Shemaiah. In the Hebrew the promise of king- 
sliip over ten tribes was given to Jeroboam by Ahijah at 
Jerusalem in the time of Solomon. In the second Greek 
account there is nothing of this, but a similar prophecy, with 
the same symbolism of the torn mantle, is put into the mouth 
of Shemaiah at the congress at Shechem. 

The two Greek accounts of how Jeroboam became king 
cannot possibly have stood from the first in the same volume 
They are alternative versions of a single story, and though 
both of them evidently rest on Hebrew originals, they repre- 
sent two distinct recensions of the Hebrew text^ Thus it 
appears that, when tlie two versions were made, the Hebrew 
text was still so littlo fixed that one copy could ascribe to 
Shemaiah, at Shechem, in the days of Rehoboam, what 
another copy ascribed to Ahijali, at Jenisalem, in the days of 
Solomon. It is certain that one or other account must be 
wrong ; but it is probable that neither account forms any 
part of tlie original history. If the original compiler of the 
Book of Kings liad relatt^d tlie story of Ahijah's tearing his 
garment into twelve pieces, and giving ten to Jeroboam in 
promise of sovereignty, it is hard to believe that a later 
copyist would have ventured to suppress this narrative and 
substitute another entirely different ; and, further, when we 
look at Ahijah's propliecy, as it is given in 1 Kings xi. 29-39, 
we cannot but feel that it fits badly into the context At 
verses 26, 27 we are promised an account of a rebellion of 
Jeroboam against Solomon ; and verse 40, which relates that 
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Solomon sought to kill Jeroboam, seems to imply that some 
overt act of rebellion really took place. But the intervening 
verses tell only of Ahijah's prophecy, which, as we are ex- 
pressly told, was a private communication to Jeroboam of 
which no third party could know anything. 

To all this you may object that one form of the Greek 
bears out the Hebrew text, and that it is imfair to build 
on the second Greek version, which may be a quite recent 
interpolation. But it is certain that the second as well as 
the first Greek is translated from the Hebrew, and tlierefore 
deserves some consideration. And, further, it is noteworthy 
that where Ahijah is again mentioned in the Hebrew in 
chap, xiv., the Septuagint shows a blank.' This, indeed, 
seems to be due to a transposition; for a shorter form of 
the prophecy of Ahijah to Jeroboam's wife still occurs in 
the second Greek, in an impossible place, wedged into the 
account of the events that preceded the congress of Shechem. 
But while the Hebrew of chap. xiv. distinctly refers to 
Aliijah's earlier prophecy to Jeroboam, this Greek version 
introduces him as anew personage who has not been heard of 
before. How can we then escape the inference that both 
parts of the story of Ahijah represent a fluctuating and 
uncertain element in the text, which cannot be accepted with 
confidence as part of old and genuine historical tradition ? 

Now I cannot but suppose that to some of you the idea 
that a whole narrative could be interpolated into the Hebrew 
text must appear both startling and extravagant. And if 
the case with which we have been dealing stood alone, one 
would hesitate to build on it. But there are other cases of 
the same kind, where the presence of an interpolation forces 
itself on our notice by manifest inconsistencies in the Hebrew 
text, and where the variations of tlie Septuagint serve not to 
create the difficulty, but to remove it One of the most 

* In some copiei the blank u supplied from AquiU'B ronion. 



famOiar and striking of these is the stozy of Band asd' 
Qoliath (1 Sam. xtIl), which, as it appears in our EngM 
Bible, presents inextricable difficulties. In c)iap. xvi 14 igf 
we are told how David is introduced to the court of Sul, 
and becomes a favourite with the king. Then suddenly m 
have in chap. xviL the account of a campaign, and find thit 
David, although he was Saul's armour-bearer, did not followj 
him to the field. This is singular enough, and it is not niad« 
more intelligible by xviL 15, which explains that David 
used to go to and fro from SauFa court to feed his father*! 
sheep at Bethleliem (see R V. ; the translation of A- V. i? 
inaccurate). Presently David is sent by his father on & 
message to the camp to carry supplies to his brothera. Haj 
is also entrusted with a small gift to the captain of tbeil 
thousand, i.e. of the local regiment of militia to which they] 
belong ; but he has no such gift for Saul, and does not evefl' 
present himself at headquarters to salute the king. Audt 
further^ when he reaches the camp, his brethren treat him 
with a degree of petulance not likely to be displayed erea, 
by elder brothera to a youth who already stood well at oouit 
But, in fact, it appears from the close of the chapter thai] 
David is utterly unknown at court, neither Saul nor Ahm 
having ever heard of liim before. But in the Septuaginl 
version xvii. 12-31, 41, 50, and also the verses from xviL 51 
to xviii 5 inclusive, are omitted, and when these are removed 
we get a far more consistent account of the matter. We 
find David in the camp (xA-ii. 54) and close to the person of 
Saul (ver. 32), just as we should expect from chap, xvi 
When all are afraid to face the Philistine champion, he 
volunteers to accept the challenge, and so springs at once 
from the position of a mere apprentice in arms to that of a 
celebrated warrior. On the other hand, if we take the versefl 
omitted in the Septuagint and read them consecutively, ve 
cannot fail to observe that they are fragments of an independ* 
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ent account which gives a difTerent turn to the whole storj* 
According to this account David was still an unknown 
shepherd lad when his father sent him to the camp with 
provisions for liis hrethren and he volunteered to fight the 
Philistine. After the victory he was retained at court» and 
Jonathan, with impulsive generosity, at once received him as 
his bosom ^end. It is needless to insist that this account 
is inconsistent with that which the text of the LXX. offers, 
and that the slight attempt to reconcile the two which is 
made in xvii. 15 is totally inadequate. There are only two 
alternatives before ua. Either we must recognise that the 
LXX. has preserved the true text, and that the additions of 
the Hebrew are interpolations, fragments of some lost liistory 
of David, which have got into the Hebrew text by accident, 
or else we must suppose that the shorter text is due to a 
deliberate omission ; that is to say, the translators, or some 
Hebrew scribe before their time, may have felt the difQculties 
that encumbered the longer text, and deliberately left out a 
number of verses in order to make the narrative run more 
smoothly. But it is difficult to believe that simple omis- 
sions, made without changing a word of what was left, could 
produce a complete and consecutive narrative. It is obvious 
that verse 32 follows on verse 1 1 much more smootlxly than 
verse 12 does. And it is still more remarkable that verses 
12-31 are quite complete in themselves, as far as they go. 
They take nothing for granted that has been already men- 
tioned in verses 1-11. but tell all about the campaign, the 
champion, and so forth^ over again, in a way perfectly natural 
in an independent story, but not natural if the whole chapter, 
as it stands in the Hebrew, was originally a continuous narra- 
tiva Note also that xvii, 1-11 are plainly part of a his- 
tory of public affairs ; it is Saul and the children of Israel 
that occupy the foreground of the narrative. But as plainly 
verses 12-31 are part of a biography of David; he is the 
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central figure whose movementa are followed, and public aSan, 
the campaiga, the champion, the king's promise to the victor, 
are all brought in at the point where they touch him. Tims 
the champion comes up and is introduced to us by nams^ 
while David is talking with his brethren, and the king^ 
promise is first referred to in a conversation with Daril 
Moreover, that promise itself is sufficient to show that the 
narrative of verses 12-31 is a fragment foreign to the main 
narrative of the Book of Samuel ; for though David did ulti- 
mately marry the king's daughter, he did not receive her 
hand as a reward for slaying the Philistine, but for qnite 
different services, as we shall see presently. On the whole, 
therefore, we must conclude that the verses lacking in the 
Septuagint are not arbitrarily omitted. They are iuterpoU? 
tions in the Hebrew text, extracts from a lost biography of 
David, which some ancient reader must have inserted in his 
copy of the Book of Samuel. At first, we may suppose, they 
stood in the margin, and Rnally, like so many other marginftl 
glosses on ancient books, they got into the text ; but they 
were not found iu the text that lay before the Septuagint 
translators.^ 

Another excellent example of the critical valiie of the 
Septuagint may bo found in the account of the gradual 
progress of Saul's hostility to David (1 Sam. xviiL). When 
the women came out to meet the victorious Israelites and 
praised David above Saul — 

1 Sam. X viii. 8. — Saul vhu Mry vnvth and the mying displeiued hia 
[LXX. 8aiU], And he said, They have ascribed unto David mynadik 
and to mo ihey have fificrib«d thousanda, and ujKat can hs have mofi 
but the kintfditm f (9.) And Saul eyed David from that day, andfonuari, 
(10, 11.) Next day Saul caste a javelin at David, (12.) And Saul wu 
a&aid of David, because the Lord wu with him and imu departed frcm 
SauL (13.) And Stiul removed kim from his person, and made him 
his captain over a thousand, and he wunt out and iu before the peopl& 
(14.) And David was aaccesaftd in all that he undertook, and the Lord 
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woi willi him. (1&.) And when Saul saw that be was ao succcasful, he 
droftded him. (16.) But all Israel loved David, hecauae he went out 
and came in before them. (17-19.) Saul promites Merah to David, but 
dUappoinia him, (30-S7.) Michal falls in love with David, and Saul 
avails himself of this opportunity to put him on a dangerous enterprise 
in the hope that he will fall. David, however, succeeds, and marries 
MichaL^ (28.) And when Saul saw, and knew that the Loni was with 
Da\id, and that Muhal Uu daughter of Saul (LXX. all Israel) loved 
him, (20) he came to fear David alill more, avd hated David continually. 
(30.) Thereajter David again distinguiihes hivi^clf in vxtr. (xix. 1.) 
Saul proposes to his son and BervantB to kill Darid. 

The words and verses quoted or summarised in italics are 
omitted in the Septuagint. Without them the progress of the 
narrative is perspicuous and consistent. Saul's jealousy is 
6r8t roused by the praises bestowed on David, and he can 
no longer bear to have him constantly attached to his person. 
Without an open breach of relations, he removes him from 
court by giving him an important post. David's conduct, 
and the popularity he acquires in his new and more in- 
dependent position, intensify Saul's former fears into a 
fixed dread. But there is still no overt act of hostility 
on the king's part; he hopes to lead David to destruction 
by stimulating his ambition to a desperate enterprise; and 
it is only when this policy fails, and David returns to court 
a universal favourite, with the new importance conferred by 
his alliance with the royal family, that Saul's fears wholly 
conquer his scruples, and he plans the assassination of his 
son-in-law. The three stages of this growing hostility are 
marked by the rising strength of the phrases in verses 12, 
16, 29. The additions of the Hebrew text destroy the 
psychological truth of the narrative. Here SauFs fears 
reach the highest pitch as soon as his jealousy is first 
aroused, and on the very next day he attempts to slay 
David with his own hand. In the original narrative this 
attempt comes much later, and is accepted by David as a 

' Hie woriU in 21 and 20, which refer to the incidaot of Menb, are not in 
.the LXX. 
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warning to flee at once (xix. 10). The other additions are 

equally inappropriate, and the episode of Merab is particu- 
larly unintelligible. It seems to hang together with xvii 
25, that is, with the interpolated part of the story of 
Goliath ; and in 2 Sam. xxi 8, Michal, not Merab, appears 
as the mother of AdrieVs cliildren. In that passage the 
English version has attempted to remove the difficulty by 
making Michal only the foster-mother, but the Hebrew will 
not bear such a sensa 

Here, then, we have another case where all probability 
18 in favour of the Greek text, and a fresh example of 
the principle alluded to in the last Lecture, that, where 
there are two recensions of a passage, the shorter version 
is in most cases to be recognised as that which is nearest 
to the hand of the original author. Sometimes, indeed, 
we meet with an insertion which is valuable because de- 
rived from an ancient source, such aa the quotation from 
the Book of Jashar, preserved in the Septuagint of 1 
Kings viii 63. But seldom indeed did a copyist, unless 
by sheer oversight, omit anything from the copy that lay 
before hini.^ 

A remarkable case of variations between the Hebrew and 
the Greek is found, where we should least expect it, within 
the Peutateucli itself. The translation of the Law is the 
oldest part of the Septuagint, and in the eyes of the Jews 
was much the most important. And as a rule the variations 
are here confined within narrow limits, the text being already 
better fixed than in the historical books. But there is one 
considerable sectiou, Exod. xxxv.-xl., where extraordinary 
variations appear in the Greek, some verses being omitted 
altogether, while others are transposed and knocked about 
with a freedom very unlike the usual manner of the 
translators of the Pentateuch. The details of the varia- 
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tions need not be recounted here; they are fully exhibited 
in tabular form in Kuenen's Ondtrzoek, 2d ed., vol. i. p. 77, 
and in Driver's Introduction, p. 37 sq. The variations 
prove either that the text of this section of the Pentateuch 
not yet fixed in the third century before Christ, or 
ihat the translator did not feel himself bound to treat it 
with the same reverence as the rest of the I.aw. But 
indeed there are strong reasons for suspecting that the 
Greek version of tliese chapters is not by the same hand 
as the rest of the Book of Exodus, various Hebrew words 
being represented by other Greek equivalents than those 
used in the earlier chapters. And thus it seems possible 
that this whole section was lacking in the copy that lay 
before the first translator of the Law. It is true that the 
chapters are not very essential, since they simply describe, 
almost in the same words, the execution of the directions 
about the tabernacle and its furniture already given in 
chaps, xxv.-xxxi Most modern critics h(dd cbaps. xxxv.- 
xL for a late addition to the text, and see in the variations 
between the Hebrew and the Greek proof that the form 
of the addition underwent changes, and was not finally 
fixed in all copies when the Septuagint vei-sion was made. 
In favour of this view seveml considerations may be ad- 
duced which it would carry us too far to consider here. 
But in any case those who hold that tho whole Pentateuch 
dates from the time of Moses, and that the Septuagint 
nslators had to deal with a text that had been fixed 
d sacred for a thousand years, have a hard nut to 
crack in the wholly exceptional freedom with which the 
Greek version treats this part of the sacrosanct Torah. 

These examples must suflice as indications of what may 
learned from the Septuagint with regard to the way in 
which the Biblical books were originally compiled, and 
which the text underwent at the h'xnd of 
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later editors. There is yet another important matter— the 
history of the Old Testament Canon — which may be XDOBt 
conveniently approached by comparing the Hebrew and 
Greek Bibles, but this subject I propose to defer to 
another Lecture. The lessons which we have already 
learned from the Septuagint have applications of a far 
reaching kind that have not yet been considered, aud to 
which we may proHtably turn our attention before we pass 
on to a new topic. 

The variations between the Hebrew and the Greek giw 
ua a practical insight into the kind of changes to which 
the Old Testament text was exposed in the course d 
transmission, and the kind of work which compilers aad 
editors did in the way of retouching the text, rearranging 
its component parts, and introducing new matter. Bat, 
after all, the Hebrew text only represents one manoscripC 
and the Septuagint another. By direct comparison of tbe 
two we learn broadly how great the variations between copies 
still were in the third century B.C. or later, and we get also a 
general and most instructive insight into the cause of iheie 
differences. But two copies arc not enough to give us a fall 
knowledge of all the variations that were still found in MS& 
at the time when the Septuagint version was made; much 
leas are they enough to enable us to determine all the vicia 
situdes through which each book had passed in earlier aget 
It is to be presumed that the same causes which make tha 
Septuagint so different from the Hebrew had always been at 
work in tlie transmission of the text ; and we have no right 
to suppose that, in all passages which they aGfected, one or 
other of the two copies before us must have preserved the 
original hand of the first author. In some cases the Hebrew 
text is evidently better than the Greek, in others the con" 
is true ; but both give us a text which has passed t 
Uie hands of many editors and copyists, who dealt very 
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with the materials before them, and sometimes added matter 
of doubtful authority, derived from inferior sources. Now 
the genealogy of manuscripts is like the genealogy of men ; 
the copy used by the Septuagint and the copy represented by 
our Hebrew Bible are cousins, and to judge by their general 
resemblance not very distant cousins. At all events, as 
cousins they have a common ancestor, or as critics would say, 
a common archetype, a manuscript from which both texts 
have descended through successive generations of copies and 
copies of copies. It is not probable that this archetype was 
separated by many generations from the time of the Septu- 
agint translators ; it would be a very bold thing to suppose 
that for any part of the Old Testament the two recensions 
had branched off before tlie time of Ezra. To any changes 
that may have been made on the text before the date of 
the common archetype the comparison of the Greek and the 
Hebrew can afford no clue ; yet the older books must have 
been copied and recopied many times before that archetype 
was written, and every time they were copied there was at 
any rate a possibility that changes would creep into the text 
— changes of the same general kind as now separate the two 
extant recensions. To ike way in which the text was ireaied in 
the earliest time^, he/ore the dale of the common archetype of the 
Greek and Hebrew, toe liave no due except internal evidence, 
" Very good," says the conservative school ; " and that being 
ao^ there is an end of the matter. For internal evidence ia 
notoriously uncertain and delusive, and so our best course is 
quietly to acquiesce in what we have received by tradition." 
This is a convenient counsel, and appeals to the indolence that 
forms a part of every man's nature, even though he bo bound 
by the most sacred vows, and by the responsibility of high 
ofiQce ia the churches, to give the strength of his life to the 
study of divine truth. To such men, above all others, a short 
and easy argument, which can be learned and repeated in an 
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armchair, and which serves the double purpoae of furnishing 
a plausible reply to suspicious innovations and dispensing 
the man who uses it from making a fresh and laborious study 
of the Bible, comes either as a godsend or as a temptation of 
the fleah. I leave it to the consciences of those dignitaries 
and leaders of the English and Scottish churt^hes who liave 
refused and still refuse to study the modern criticism^ to 
determine whether their lofty indifference to matters that have 
been to every diligent student of the Scriptures the cause of 
great searchings of heart, is indeed a fruit of surer faith and 
truer insight than is given to those who be^r the burden and 
heat of the day in the field of Biblical study ; but to plain 
men, who desire to know the truth and are wiUiug to look it 
in the face, I cannot think that an airy contempt for all 
internal evidence will be apt to commend itself in the view of 
the facts that have already come before us. You propose (do 
you ?) to acquiesce in the received tradition and to ask no 
questions as to the history of the Biblical books beyond the 
point for which you have a direct witness in the divergence 
of the Greek and Hebrew texts. That would be very well if 
the comparison of these two texts had taught you that, as far 
back as the third century before Christ, editors and copyists 
scrupulously abstained from touching a letter of the books 
they received as holy. But we have learned the very opposite 
of this. We know that changes were made as far back as we 
can follow the history of the text by external evidence. To 
shut our eyes to the probability that similar changes were 
made before that time, and to do this under the name of faith, 
is to confound faith with agnosticism. Those of us who do 
care to know the truth for its own sake, and not simply as 
much of the truth as is consistent with going on smoothly in 
our old ruts, will surely remember that in all other branches 
of ancient history internal evidence has a recognised value, 
that for many points in the history of the Biblical records no 
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other evidence is attainable, and that to reject it for thifl 
I history while it is accepted for all others is to place the study 
L of the Bible at a disadvantage, which in the long run can 
^Honly end in its entire exclusion from the field of sober 
^^iistorical research. 

The test of all this lies in the application. And to bring 

I the matter to an issue in brief compass I will not occupy your 

time on minor matters. It would be easy to show that the 

common archetype of the Greek and Hebrew texts already 

contained verbal corruptions, that the text was already in 

some instances contaminated by glosses, and so forth. But 

these things are comparatively trivial. We have seen that 

I in later manuscripts variations occurred of a far more serious 

type. In the story of Goliath, as we read it in Hebrew and 

in English, two narratives are mixed up together which differ 

|| in essential particulars. The one is not a mere supplement 

to the other, but if one is true the other must be regarded 

, as containing serious errors. In that case, and in the similar 

I case of the history of David's estrangement from Saul, we still 

have direct evidence from the Greek that one of the two 

inconsistent stories has inferior authority and came into the 

„ text at a late date. Let us ask whether there is convincing 

I internal evidence that in like manner some passages which 

are older than the common archetype, and appear both in the 

Greek and in the Hebrew, are nevertheless of no better autho- 

Prity than the interpolated story of David and Goliath. 
To reduce this inquiry to the simplest form I will separate 
it as far as may be from all questions as to haw and when 
discrepant accounts of the same event came into the text, and 

»will simply address myself to prove that the Bible does in 
pertain cases give two accounts of the same series of occur- 
rences, and that both accounts cannot be followed. The cases 
in point may again be divided into two classes. 

(1.) Those in which the two accounts are still quite sepa- 
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rate, so that we have no more to do than to put the one 
against the other. 

(2.) Cases where the present context of the narrative 
already presents an attempt to reconcile two accounts origin- 
ally distinct and discordant, by working the two (or parts of 
them) into a consecutive story. The first class of cases is 
obviously the easiest to deal with, and I propose, therefore, 
to begin with examples drawn fi'om it. 

(1.) A very simple case is the twofold explanation of the 
proverb, " la Saul also among the prophets ? " (1 Sam. x. 12 ; 
ibitL xix. 24). The same proverb cannot have two origins, 
but nothing is commoner than to find two traditions about 
the origin of a single saying. The compiler of the Book of 
Samuel had two such traditions before him, and thought it 
best to insert both, without deciding which deserved the pre- 
ference. And here it may be noticed further that 1 Sam. xix. 
24 is inconsistent with 1 Sam. xv. 35, which tells us that 
Samuel never saw Saul after the death of Agag. The Eng- 
lish Version departs from its usual fidelity when it softens 
this absolute statement and writes that "Samuel came no 
more to see Saul." 

An example on a larger scale is supplied by the two 
accounts of the conquest of Canaan, and especially of southern 
Canaan. According to Joshua x. the conquest of all southern 
Canaan from Gibeon to Kadesh-barnea was effected in a single 
campaign, imdertaken by Joshua in person at the head of the 
united forces of alt Israel, immediately after the defeat of the 
five kings before Gibeon. The conquest was complete, for the 

L enemy was extermiuated, not a soul being left alive. But 
according to Judges i. the land of Judah waa conquered not 
by all Israel under Joshua, but by Judali and Simeon alone. 
As the narrative now stands we learu &om Judges i 1 that 
the separate campaign of Judah and Simeon took place after 
the death of Joshua. Yet the events of the campaign in- 
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eluded the taking of Hebron and Debir, which, according to 
the other account, had been already taken by Joshua, and 
their inhabitante utterly destroyed. The difFerence in details 
is insuperable ; but still more important is the fundamental 
difference between the two accounts as regards the whole 
method of the conquest In Judges 1 (with which agree 
certain isolated passages of Joshua that stand out very clearly 
from the surrounding narrative) the conquest of Canaan is 
represented as a very gradual process, carried out by each 
tribe fighting for its own hand ; whereas the Book of Joshua 
depicts a series of great campaigns in which all Israel fought 
as a united host, with the result that the Canaanites were 
swept out of existence through the greater part of the 
country, and their vacant lands divided by lot among the 
tribes. It is impossible that both these accounts can be 
correct If Joshua had merely overrun the country, the 
serious work of driving out the Canaanites and occupying 
their land might have remained for the next generation ; but 
the account in Joshua excludes any such view, and says in 
the strongest way that the Canaanites were exterminated, and 
their lands occupied peaceably. (See especially Josh. x. xi 
and xxi. 4%3-45.) 

Plainly we have here two accounts of the conquest, which 
were originally quite distinct and have been united only in 
the most artificial manner by the note of time (" and it came 
to pass after the death of Joshua"), which has been inserted 
by a later hand in Judges i. 1. Of the two accounts that in 
Judges is the plain historical version, while the other has this 
characteristic mark of a later and less authoritative narrative, 
that it gathers up all the details of slow conquest and local 
I struggle in one comprehensive picture with a single hero in 
^P the foreground. In precisely the same way the later accounts 
^^ of the establishment of the Saxons in England extend the 
I sphere of Hengeat's original conquests far beyond the narrow 
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region to which thej are confined bj older aod more authentic 
tradition. 

As a last example under this head I will take the case of 
the death of Sisera. for which we have a prose narratire in 
Judges iv. and the statements of a contemporaTj poem in 
Judges V. In the prose narrative Jael kills Sisera in his sleep 
by hammering a wooden tent-peg into his forehead — an ex- 
traordinary proceeding, for the peg must have been held witii 
one hand and hammered with the other, which is not a likely 
way to drive a blunt tent-peg through and through a mau's 
skull without awakening him. But in the poem we read — 

" He Baked water, and the gave him milk ; 
She bronght forth ttour milk in an ample bowl." 

Then, while Sisera, still standing, buried his face in the bowl, 
and for tbe moment could not watch her actions — 

" She pat her hand to the peg, 
And her right hand to the workmen's hammer ; 
And Bhe hammered Siaera, ahe broke his head. 
And crushed and pierced hia templea. 
Between her feet he sank down, he fell, he lay : 
Between her feet he sank down, he fell : 
Where he tank, there he fell overcome." 

All this is perfectly plain if we note that, according to tba 
manner of Hebrew parallelism, *' she put her hand to the peg" 
or pin, i.r. the handle of the hammer, means the same thing 
as " and her right hand to the hammer." The act by which 
Jael gained such renown was not the murder of a sleeping 
man, but the use of a daring stratagem which gave her a 
momentary chance to deliver a courageous blow. But the 
word " peg " suggested a tent-peg, and so the later prose story 
took it, and thereby misunderstood the whole thing. 

(2.) I now pass to a more compb'cated class of cases^ 
where two independent accounts have been woven togetfat 
bv a later editor so that it requires some diaseoUon 
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separate them. The most important series of such cases 
is found in the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, and 
will engage our attention in some detail at a later point 
in our course. For the present I will cite only one simple 
instance from this portion of the history, viz. the account 
of the taking of Ai given in Joshua viii. The capture of 
tliis city was effected by stratagem, Joshua and the main 
body of the host of Israel drawing the enemy away from 
their city by a feigned retreat, so that it was left an easy 
prey to an ambush that lay concealed on the west side 
of the town. But of tlie setting of this ambush we have 
two inconsistent accounts. According to verse 3 the ambush 
consisted of thirty thousand men, and was sent out from 
Gilgal by night to take up its post behind Ai, while 
Joshua and the mass of the host did not leave Gilgal till 
the following morning (verses 9, 10). But in verse 12 
the ambush consists of but five thousand men, and is not 
sent from Gilgal, hut detached from the main army after 
Joshua has taken up his position in front of Ai These 
are two versions of the same occurrence, for in both accounts 
the place of ambush is the same, viz. the west side of the 
city between Bethel and Ai, and the subsequent verses speak 
only of one ambush. We conclude, therefore, that the editor 
used, and to some extent fused together, two separate ac- 
counts of the taking of Ai ; and this conclusion is confirmed 
when we observe that verses 20 and 21 also tell the same 
thing twice over with slight variations of detail and ex- 
pression such as would naturally occur in two independent 
stories. 

In the books that follow Joshua, cases where two narra- 
tives are worked together to form a mosaic of small fragments 
become less frequent, but something of the kind can still be 
traced in parts of the Book of Samuel, especially in the history 
of Saul, where, as we have already seen, the Septungiut some- 
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tunes helps us to dissect out late additions to the stoiy. TLere 
are other doublets (double versions) of passages in S&ul^ 
history which are common to the Hebrew and the Greek, and 
can be recognised only by internal evidence. Such, 
example, are the two accounts of Saul's rejection by Sam 
at Gilgal, of which one is found in 1 Sanu xv. and the oi 
from 1 Sam. xiii. 7 (second half) to ver. 15 (first half;, a 
to which chap. x. 8 must once have formed the introductii 
Any one who reads chap. xv. with care must see that 
writer of this narrative knew nothing of an earlier rejecti 
of SauL And further, the Gilgal episode in chap, xiii gi 
no reasonable sensa Saul had waited for Samuel the 
time appointed ; it was a matter of urgency to delay mili 
operations no longer, and according to ancient usage the 
had to be opened with religious ceremonies. What waa 
crime of performing these without Samuel's presence 1 Th 
is not a word in the story to imply that no one but Samuel 
could do acceptable sacrifxce, or that the king's offence lay io 
an encroachment on the prerogatives of the priesthood. The 
sin, if there was a sin, lay in Saul's presuming to begin > 
necessary war without Samuel's express orders. But it is 
plain from the whole history that the kings of Israel never 
were mere puppets in the hands of the prophets, and that the 
prophets never claimed the right to make them so. Th^J 
story is unhistorical, and nothing more than an early ulH 
anauthorised interpolation, as appears from the fact that both 
xiii. 7 6-15 a, and the associated verse, x. 8, dislocate the con 
of the passages in which they are inserted.^ Here we ha 
two versions of a passage in Saul's history which have bee^i 
allowed to stand side by side without any attempt to wo^B 
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them into unity. But in the history of Saul's appointment 

1 See WellhRUMD. CtmposUim (1889), p. 247 sq. ; Budde, SklUm' mi 
Samuel, p. 191 tgq. Tfa« roentioD of Gilgftl in 1 Sam. rill 4 Memi te hail 
bMD added along with the greater intarpolation, for OUgal la an ixn 
ifludasToiu for an u-mjr gathering to meat a Philiatiiie iiivuion. 
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as king, where there are also two accounts, each is broken up 
and passages of the one are intercalated in the other. This 
may be shown hy a table as follows — ^ 

Ijxt. A, 1 Bun. is., x. I-IA. xL 1-11. xL U. 

Acot.B, lauLTtiL x.i-ucu'ftn. (xi.i%un. 

■dltor. (z. a&-m). (xi. 18; 18?): zL 14. 

The main clues to this analysis are two. In the first 
place, the status of Samuel is different in chaps, viii. and ix. ; 
in the former he is the acknowledged judge of all Israel, in 
the latter he is a seer of great local reputation^ but hardly 
known outside of his own district In the second place, 
chap. xi. presents Saul to us as still a private person. The 
messengers from Jabesh do not come specially to seek him, 
and he acts by no public authority, but on his own initiative 
under the impulse of the Divine Spirit. But in chap. ix. he 
has already been made king amidst the acclamations of the 
whole nation. Other points of difference I leave you to note 
for yourselves ; the beet justification of the analysis is to 
sketch the two stories, and show that each is complete in 
itself. 

According to the older story (A) the establishment of the 
kingship in Israel was not of man's seeking but of God. 
The Hebrews were hard pressed by the Philistines and other 
foes, against whom they could moke no head for want of 
organisation and a recognised captain. Only one man in 
Israel, the seer Samuel, who in this narrative appears as 
little known beyond his own district, saw by divine revela- 
tion that the remedy lay in the appointment of a king, and 
was guided to recognise the leader of Israel in a young man, 
the son of a Benjamito noble, who came to consult him on a 
trivial affair of lost asses. Seizing his opportunity, Samuel 
took Saul aside and anointed him king in the name of 
Jehovah, commanding him to return home and await an 

1 I borrow tho plan of UiIb tablo from Driver's tablet of the an&Iysie of the 
Hexateuch. 
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oooasion to prove his vocation by deeds : ** Bo as tlij band 
shall &nd; for God is with thee." Saul obeyed the com- 
mand, and silently returned to the daily work of his father's 
estate; but God had changed his heart; Samuel's words 
burned within him, and his neighbours, though they knew 
not the cause, saw that he was a different man from wfati 
he had been. A month later (1 Sam. x. 27, Sept. ; see tha 
margin of R Y.) the opportunity of action arrived. Jabeab- 
giload was threatened by Nahaah the Ammonite, and tb« 
messengers whom the Gileadites sent through the land to 
demand succour were everywhere received with tears of 
helpless sympathy. " But the Spirit of God came upon 
Saiil when he heard these things, and his wrath was kindled 
greatly. And he took a yoke of oxen, and hewed them in 
pieces, and sent them throughout all the coasts of Israel by 
the hands of messengers, and said, WTioso cometh not forth 
after Saul [and after Samuel], so shall it be done unto his 
oxen. And the fear of the Lord fell upon the people, and 
they came out as one roan." Nahash was defeated, the 
Israelites knew that they had found a leader, and with one 
consent they went to Gilgal and made Saul king befon 
the Lord. 

In the second account (B) all this vivid concrete picture 
disappears, and we find in its place a meagre skeleton of 
narrative only just sufficient to support an exposition, in the 
form of speeches, of the author's judgment upon the Hebrew 
kingship as an institution not strictly compatible with the 
ideal of Jehovah's sovereignty in Israel. In this narrative 
Samuel appears as the recognised head and supreme judge 
of all Israel In his old age, when he has delegated part of 
his functions to his sons and they prove corrupt judges, the 
people insist on the appointment of a king. Samuel re- 
monstrates, but is divinely instructed to grant their wish, 
after warning them that to seek a human king is to depart 
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from Jehovah, and that they will repent too lat€ of their 
disobedience, when they experience the heavy hand of 
despotism. But as they persist in their wish a solemn 
convocation is called at Mizpeh, and appeal is made to the 
sacred lot to determine the tribe, the family, and the man on 
whom Jebovah*a choice falls. When the lot fulls on Saul he 
is nowhere to be found, till a second oracle reveals that he is 
hidden among the baggage. " And they ran and fetched him 
thence : and when he stood among the people, he was higher 
than any of the people from his shoulders and upward. And 
Samuel said to all the people, See ye him whom the Lord 
hath chosen, that there is none like him among all the people ? 
And all the people ahouted^ and said, God save the king." 

It is not 80 easy, nor is it necessary for our present 
purpose, to follow the double thread of the narrative farther. 
All critics agree that the immediate sequel of the first account 
ifi found in chaps. xiiL xiv., while, on the other hand, chaps, 
xii and xv. stand in close connection with the second account. 
Further, xL 14, which speaks of renewing the kingdom, is 
an editorial addition designed to harmonise the two narratives 
by suggesting that Saul was crowned twice. But it is not 
quite clear whether x. 25-27, xi. 12, 13, are also editorial 
additions (Budde) or fi-agmenta of the second narrative. On 
the latter view we must, 1 think, suppose that that narrative 
contained an account of the war with Nahash in a different 
form, associating Samuel with the campaign, and making 
Saul act at the head of the valiant men whose hearts God 
had touched (x. 26). It is unreasonable to expect to attain 
certainty on such minor points ; nor do they affect the broad 
lines of our analysis and the broad contrast between the first 
account, in which the events unfold themselves naturally, so 
that the Divine Spirit in Samuel and Saul guides the action 
of human forces without suppressing or distorting them, and 
the second account, in which the supernatural element is far 
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more mechanical, and^ if I may venture to use such a word, 
unreal. In saying thia I do not mean that the second account 
is a deliberate fiction ; the incident of Saul's hiding in the 
baggage is evidently traditional, and indeed has close parallels 
in Arabian folk-lore.* But the two traditions cannot both 
be equally genuine, and there can be do doubt which is the 
older and better one. In the second account we already 
see the distorting influence on historical tradition of that 
mechanical conception of Jehovah's role in Israel which 
prevailed . more and more among the later Jews, and ulti- 
mately destroyed all feeling for historical reality, and at the 
same time all true insight into the methods of divine 
governance. 

According to the prophets and apostles Grod'a government 
in Israel differs from His government of the rest of the world 
in so far as Israel had greater privileges and greater responsi- 
bilities (Amos iii 2, ix. 7, 8 ; Acts xviL 30 ; Rom, ii, 12) ; a 
thesis which by no means involves, but rather implicitly 
excludes, the notion that the boundaries of Canaan formed 
a magic circle, within which the ordinary laws of Providence 
were suspended, and the sequence of well-doing and pros- 
perity, sin and punishment, was determined by a special and 
immediate operation of divine sovereignty. But it requires 
insight and faith to see the hand of Qod in the ordinary 
processes of history, whereas extraordinary coincidences 
between conduct and fortune are fitted to impress the dullest 
minds. Hence, when the religious lesson of any part of 
history has been impressed on the popular mind, there is 

' Seo the story ftbout Mohammed in Ibn Hishfim, p. 116, ftud that aboot 
Ifocailima in Ibn Sa*d, ed. Wellhaasen, No. 101. Theae stories may be 
influenced by the Bible, bat it is remarkable that both of them bring out the 
point of the incident more clearly than the passage of Samuel expresset it* 
The man who stays behind with the baggage is the yonngeat or obscoroBt of 
the company. Saul remained there because " he was little in his own sight " 
(1 Sam. XT. 17). Compare the similar incidents in the story of David, 
1 Sam. xri, 11. stII 28. 
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always a tendency to reshape the atory in such a way as to 
bring the point out sharply and drop all details that have 
not a direct religious significanca There are a hundred 
examples of this in modem history : the story of the Armada, 
for example, is habitually told in. a way that accentuates the 
providential interposition which preserved English Protest- 
antism — " afflavit Dens et dissipati sunt," as the commemo- 
rative medal haa it — by laying too little weight on the action 
of human forces in which God's providence was not less truly, 
though it was less strikingly, present. The history of the 
Old Testament, taken as a whole, forms so remarkable a chain 
of evidence establishing the truth of what the propheta had 
taught as to the laws of God's government on earth, that we 
cannot be surprised to find that in the circles influenced by 
prophetic ideas all parts of the historical tradition came to 
be studied mainly in the spirit of religious pragmatism. 
That is to say, religious students of the past times of the 
nation concentrated their attention in an increasing degree, 
and ultimately in an exclusive way, on the explanation of 
events by religious considerations. The effect of this, 
especially after the establishment of the post-exile theocracy, 
was that the parts and incidents of the history which did 
not admit of a direct religious interpretation foil out of sight, 
and that the story of Israel's past ultimately resolved itself 
into a mechanical sequence of sin and punishment, obedience 
and prosperity. The point of view which Jesus condemns in 
Luke xiii. 1-4, in speaking of the Galileans whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices, is that from which 
later Judaism looks at the whole sacred history, with the 
result that the manifold variety of God's workings among 
men shrivels up into a tedious repetition of lifeless formulas. 
That this is true as regards the Rabbinical literature no 
one will attempt to deny; but the example that has come 
before us leads us to consider whether, in a ] 
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something of the same tendency may not have to be allowed 
for in iiiberpreting parts of the Bible. 

TliB chief case in poiutj upon which critica have come to 
a very definite conclusion, is that of the Chronicles as com- 
pared mth the Book of Kings. Our traditional education 
and our hereditary way of looking at the Bible, incline us 
to suppose that all books of the Old TesUtnent are of equal 
value as historical authorities; and that, when Kings and 
Chronicles appear to differ, it is as legitimate to read the older 
history in the light of the newer as vice verset In dealing 
with sources for profane history, however, we should never 
dream of putting books of such different age on the same 
footing ; the Book of Kings was substantially complete before 
the Exile, in the early years of the sixth century B.C., while 
the Chronicler gives genealogies that go down at least six 
gencmiions after Zerubbabel, and probably reach to con- 
temporaries of Alexander the Great.^ This is an interval of 
at least two hundred and fifty years; and it must also be 
remembered that the Book of Kings is largely made up of 
verbal extracts from much older sources, and for many purposes 
may be treated as having tho practical value of a contem- 
porary history. Hence, according to the ordinary laws of 
research, the Book of Kings is a source of the first class, and 
the Chronicles have a very secondary value. It is the rule 
of all historical study to begin with the records that stand 

' The g«aealogy of the descend&nta of Zerabbabel in 1 Cbron. iii. 19 «J7, 
is somewhat confused, but it seems to bo impossible bj any fair troatment of 
the text to get less tlian Rix generations [Hanoniah, Shcchauiah, Shemaiah, 
Neariah, Elioenai, llodaiab and his brethren), Tho text of tho Septoagint 
girea elevon genoralioai, and this raaj be the true reading, fur it removes the 
obionrit; that attaches to the Hebrew t«xt by tho very blight correotion* four 
times reading 133 for ^33, and once adding U3 before ^i^i (at the end of 
Terse 21). But further it is almost certain that Chronicles- Kzra-Nehemiah 
once formed a single book (I'n/ra, p. 182 jy.), and iu Nehemiah we have mention 
of Darius Codomannua and of Jaddaa, who was high priest at the time of the 
Uaoadonian conquaat (Noh, xU. 22). See furthor Driver, ItUroductum, 
p. 486. p. Gl] tQ. 
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nearest to the events recorded and are written under the 
living impress of the life of the time described. Many 
features of old Hebrew custom, which are reflected in lively 
form in the Former Trophets, were obsolete long before the 
time of the Chronicler, and could not be revived except by 
archfieological research. The whole life of the old kbgdom 
was buried and forgotten ; Israel was no longer a nation, but 
a church. No theory of inspiration, save the theory of the 
Koran, which boasts that its fabulous legends were super- 
naturally conveyed to Mohammed without the use of docu- 
ments or tradition, can afBnn that a history written under 
these conditions is a primary source for the study of the 
ancient kingdom.^ It is manifest that the Chronicler, writ- 
ing at a time when the institutions of Ezra had universal 
currency, had no personal knowledge of the greatly different 
praxis of Israel before the Exile, and that the general picture 
which he gives of the life and worship of the Hebrews under 
the old monarchy cannot have the same value for us as the 
records of the Book of Kings. These considerations alone are 
sufficient to condemn the use made of the Chronicles by a 
certain school of theologians, who, finding that the narrative 
of that book comes closer to their own traditional ideas than 
the record of the ancient histories, seek to explain away 
everything in the latter which the younger historian does not 
homologate. The Book of Kings, for example, contains a 
mass of evidence that the best monaichs of Judah before the 
Captivity countenanced practices inconsistent with the Pimta- 
teuchal Law. Tlius we are told in 1 Kings xv. 14, xxii. 43, 
that Asa and Jehoshaphat did not abolish the high places. 
The Chronicler, on the contrary, says that they did abolish 
them (2 Chron. xiv. 5, xviL 6) — a flat contradiction. There 

^ MoliamiDed bouts of his fabalous venion of tbo story of Joseph, that 
he had it by direct revelation, not having known it before (Sura xii 3). Tbfl 
Bible historiaiu never made such a claim, which to ihitiklng minda is one of 
the cleorent proofs of Mohammed's imposture. 
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is an end to historical study if in sacli a case we accept the 
later accouut against the earlier; for it is evident that the 
Chronicler, writing at a time when every one was agreed in 
rejecting high places as idolatrous, was unable to conceive 
that good kings coidd have tolerated them.' We shall see, 
however, in Lecture VIII., that a mass of concurrent evidence, 
derived from the prophets as well as the historical books, 
shows that there was no feeling against the high places even 
in the most enlightened circles in Israel till long after the 
time of Asa and Jehoshaphat. 

The cases where the Chronicler flatly contradicts the 
Book of Kings are pretty numerous ; but there is not one of 
them where an impartial historical judgment will decide in 
favour of the later account. It is true that the Chronicler 
had access to some old sources now lost, especially for the 
genealogical lists which form a considerable part of his 
work.' But for the history proper, his one genuine source 
was the series of the Former Prophets, the Books of Samuel 
and especially of Kings. These books he read in manuscripts 
which occasioiiftUy preserved a good reading that has been 
corrupted in the Massoretio text {stipra, p. 68), but where 
he adds to the narrative of Kings or departs from it, hia 
variations are never such as to inspire confidence. In large 
measure these variations are simply due to the fact that, 
as we have already seen in the example of the high places 
he takes it for granted that the religious institutions of his 
own time must have existed in the same form in old Israel 
^^ Hence he assumes that the Levitical organisation of his own 

^^f ^ That bore the Chronicler is arbitrarily changing the rncnrd appean 

W incidentally from 2 Chron. zv. 17, xx 83, where he is Inconaiderate enough 

I to copy the opposite Btatcment of ] Kings in connection with some other 

I puticulara which he has occasion to transfer from that book to hie own. 

^^ ' The genealogiee are not all of eqnal value, but the great historical im- 

^^H portance of some of them has been demonstrated by Wellhausen in hia 

^^1 Babilitation&cbrift, Jk Gentibus ft FamiUu Judaeit^ Qdtt, 1870. Only i 

^^1 summary of the reanlta is reproduced in faia ProUgomeiia. 
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time, aud especially the three choirs of singers, were estab- 
lished by David. Of all this the old history has not a word, 
and the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah show that even after 
the restoration, a much simpler system was in force, and 
was only gradually elaborated into the form described in 
Chromcles {infra. Lecture VIL). But, indeed, the text of 
Chronicles contains distinct internal evidence that the author 
is really describing later institutions, although he brings his 
description into the life of David. The gates, etc., mentioned 
in 1 Chron. xxvi presuppose the existence of a temple, and 
as the gate Parbar bears a Persian name, it is clear that he is 
thinking of the second Temple.^ And this case does not 
stand alone. In 2 Chron. xiiL 10 sqq. Abijah boasts against 
Jeroboam of the superior legitimacy of the ritual of Jerusalem, 
which was conducted according to all the rules of the Law, 
But the ritual described is that of the second Temple, for 
reference is made to the golden candlestick. In Solomon's 
Temple there was not one golden candlestick in front of the 
oracle, but ten (1 Kings vii 49). Further, Abijah speaks of 
the morning and evening holocausts. But there is a great 
concurrence of evidence that the evening sacrifice of the 
^t Temple was not a holocaust, but a cereal oblation 
(1 Kings xviii. 36, Htb, ; 2 Kings xvL 16 ; Ezra ix. 4, Etb.)? 

' A curious point, remarked by Ewald (Lehrbuch, g 274 h), and more 
clearly brought out by Wellhauaen, ia that six heads of tho choir of the 
guild of Heman bear the names— (IJ I have given great (2) and lofty help 
(3) to him thdt sat in distress ; (4) I hare spoken (6) a anperabundance of 
(6) prophecies (1 Chron. xxt. 4). Ai actual names of men, in the time of 
David, the»e deslKnatious are im|>08Bible. But the words seem to form an 
anthem in whirh six choirs of singers may well hare had parts, and these 
may have received names from their parts. In like manner Jeduthun, wMch, 
if the description of the Temple mnsic is literal history of David*a time, must 
be the name of a chief singer, is really, as we see from the titles of the Psalms, 
a musical turm. 

' Cp. Kuenen, JUli^ion qf Israel, chap. ix. note 1. Note also, m 
eharacteristio of the freedom used with facta in the speeches in Chronicles, 
that in 2 Chron. xiii. 7 Abijnh says that Jeroboam's rebellion took place 
when Rehoboam was a lad and Boft-heart«d, and could not pluck up ooorage 
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So agaiu, in 2 Chron. v. 4, the ark is borne by Levitcs, accord- 
ing to the rule of the Levitical law ; but the parallel passage 
of 1 Kings viii. 3 says that it was borne by the priests, and 
the latter statement is in accordance with Deut xxxi., and 
with all the references to the carrying of the ark in the pre- 
exilic histories (Josh. iiL 3, vi 6, viiL 33; 2 Sam. zv, 
24, 29). Once more, in 2 Kings xi., Jehoiada's assistants in 
the revolution which cost Athaliah her life are the foreign 
bodyguard, which we know to have been employed in the 
sanctuary up to the time of Ezekiel {infra, p, 262). But 
in 2 Chron. xxiii. the Carians and the footguards are replaced 
by the Levites, in accordance with the rule of the second 
Temple, which did not allow aliens to approach ao near to the 
holy thinga 

These examples are enough to show that the Chronicler 
is no authority in any point that touches difference of usage 
between his own time and that of the old monarchy ; but 
further, he does not hesitate to make material changes in the 
tenor of narratives that do not agree with his doctrine of 
the uniformity of religious institutions before and after the 
Exile. Of this one example must suffice. In 2 Kings xxiiL 
Josiah's action against the high places is represented as 
taking place in the eighteenth year of his reign, as the imme- 
diate result of his repentance on hearing the words of the 
Law found in the Temple, and in pursuance of the covenant 
of reformation made on that occasion. But in 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
the reformation begins in Josiah's twelfth year, that is. as 
soon as lie emerged from his minority.* Josiah was a good 

to witluUnd the rebeU. Bat according to 1 Kingi xiv. 21 the "lad" wu 
fartj-oae years old, and he certainly did not loee hia kiogdom for softness of 
heart. 

^ Joatah came to the throne when he was eight years old, so that iu hii 
twelfth year he would be nineteen years old. He began to seek Qod, says the 
Chronicler, in the eighth year of bis reign, t.«. at the age of fifteen. Accord- 
ing to the Miahna {AhaOv^ v. 21) a boy should begin to learn Talmad ftt 
finteen, marry at eighteen, and porsue baainess at twenty. 
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king, and therefore the Chronicler felt that there must be a 
ZDistake in the account which made him wield an independ- 
ent sceptre for many years before he touched the idolatrous 
abuses of his land. That the result of this is to put the 
solemn repentance and covenant of reformation ten years 
after the reformation itself is an inconsistency which seems 
never to have struck him. 

The tendency to construct history according to a mechan- 
ical rule, which we meet with in this example, is only one side 
of the general tendency of later Judaism, already characterised, 
to sacrifice all interest in the veritable facts of sacred history 
to a mechanical conception of God's government of the world 
at large, and of Israel in particular. Another side shows 
itself in the Book of Chronicles in the constant endeavour to 
make the divine retribution act immediately, after the fashion 
of the falling of the tower of Siloam. This is sometimes 
spoken of as a moralising tendency, and the name is not 
amiss if we make it clear to ourselves that it is moralising of 
a different kind from what we find in the propheta To 
prophets like Amos and Isaiah, the retributive justice of God 
is manifest in the general course of history. The fall of the 
Hebrew nation is the fruit of sin and rebellion against 
Jehovah's moral commands; but God's justice is mingled 
with long-suffering, and the prophets do not for a moment 
suppose that every sin is promptly punished, and that tem- 
porary good fortime is always the reward of righteousness. 
But a very large part of the novel additions made in the 
Chronicles to the old history is meant to show that in Israel 
retribution followed immediately on good or bad conduct, 
and especially on obedience or disobedience to prophetic 
warnings. Some good remarks on this head, with a list of 
illustrative passages, will be found in Driver's Introduction, 
p. 494; I must here content myself with one or two con- 
spicuous examples out of many. ' 
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In 1 Kings xxii 48 we read that Jehosbaphat bailt 
Tarshish ships (i.e. such great ships as the Phoenicians used 
in their trade with southern Spain) at Ezion-geber for the 
South Arabian gold trade ; bat the ships were wrecked before 
starting. For this the Chronicler seeks a religious reason ; 
and. as 1 Kings goes on to say that, after the disaster, Ahaziah 
of Israel offered to join Jehosbaphat in a fresh enterprise, and 
the latter declined, we are told in 2 Chron. xx. 37 that the 
king of Israel was partner in the ships that were wrecked^ 
and that Jehosbaphat was warned by a prophet of the certain 
failure of ai» undertaking in which he was associated with 
the wicked Ahaziah. That this is a mere pragmatical in- 
ference from the story in Kings, and does not rest on some 
good independent source, is confirmed by the fact that the 
Chronicler misunderstands the words of 1 Kings, and changes 
" Tarshish ships " into " ships to go to Tarshish/' as if ships 
for the Mediterranean trade could possibly be built on the 
Gulf of Akaba in the Red Sea! On the other hand, in 
2 Kings iii, we read of a war with Moab, in which Jehosba- 
phat was associated with the wicked house of Ahab, and 
came off scatheless. In Chronicles this war is entirely 
omitted, and in its place we have a war of Jehosbaphat alone 
against Moab, Ammon, and Edom^ in which the Jewish king, 
having begun the campaign with suitable prayer and praise^ 
lias no furtlier task than to spoil the dead of the enemy who 
have fallen by one another's hands. The idea of this easy 
victory is taken from the story of the real war with Moab 
(2 Kings iiL 21 8q.\ where we learn that the Moabites fell into 
a trap by imagining that their enemies of Israel, Judah, and 
Edom had quarrelled and destroyed one another. Let me 
ask you, taking this liint with you, to read 2 Kings iiL and 
2 Chron. xx. carefully through, and consider the difference 
between the old and tlie new conception of the supernatural 
in Israel's history. In reading the old account observe that 
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verses 16, 17, 20 describe the way in which the underground 
water descending from the Edomite mountains can still be 
obtained, by digging water pits, in the W&dy el-Aheft (" valley 
of water pits"), on the southern frontier of Moab^ which was 
the scene of the events in question.^ 

In Chronicles the kings undergo alternate good and bad 
fortune, according to their conduct immediately before. Eeho- 
boam b first good and strong, then he forsakes the Law, and 
Shishak invades the land ; then he repents, and the rest of his 
reign is prosperous. And so it goes with all his successors. 
According to 1 Kings xv. 14 Asa's heart was perfect with 
the Lord all his days. But in his old age he had a disease 
in his feet (1 Kings xv. 23). Accordingly the Chronicler 
tells us that for three years before this misfortune (2 Chron. 
xvi. 1, 12) he had done several wicked things, one of which, 
his alliance with Damascus, is also recounted in Kings, but 
without the slightest hint that there was anything in it dis- 
pleasing to God. To bring this incident into the place that 
fits his theodicta, the Chronicler has to change the chronology 
of Baasha's reign (2 Chron. xvi 1 compared with 1 Kings 
XV. 33). Similarly the misfortunes of Jehoash, Amaziah, 
Azariah are all explained by sins of which the old history 
knows nothing, and Pharaoh Necho bimself is made a pro- 
phet, that the defeat and death of Josiah may be due to 
disobedience to revelation (2 Chron. xxxv. 21, 22), while, on 
the other hand, the wicked Manasseh is converted into a 
penitent to justify his long reign. All this is exactly in 
the style of the Jewish Midrash ; it is not history but 
Haggada, moralising romance attaching to historical names 

> See WellhaUBeD.Ccmiporifum, p. 287, with Wetzstein la Delitxach, Qenstii, 
ed, 4, p. 667 lu thei^ cited. Op. further Dooghty, TrattU, i 26 j^., and for 
the kind of bottom, yielding water under the aand, implied in the name el- 
AIibA (el-Hii&, el-Hiay), Y&cat, L 148 ; Zohoir, ed. Landberg, p. 95 ; Ibn 
Hish&m, Sira, p. 71, I 9. The point of the miracle Ilea in the copioiunets of 
the supply obtained by the use of ordinary means. 
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and events. And the Chronicler himself gives the name of 
Midrash (E. V. " story ") to two of the sources from which he 
drew (2 Chron. xiii. 22, xxiv. 27), so that there is really no 
mystery as to the nature of his work when it departs from 
the old canonical histories. 

I have dwelt at some length on this topic, because the 
practice of using the Chronicles as if they had the same his- 
torical value dj& the older books has done more than any other 
one cause to prevent a right understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the Old Dispensation. To admit what I think 
has been proved in the previous pages involves a serious 
shock to received ideas of the equal authority of the whole 
Hebrew Canon ; but if the thing is true — and the proofs that 
it is truo may be greatly added to — the consequences must 
be faced. Moreover, we shall see in the next Lecture that 
the difficulty as to admitting the truth which la supposed to 
arise from the history of the Canon is really imaginary, and 
that no sacred authority binding on the Christian conscience 
fixes the precise limits of the Canou, and excludes all 
criticism of its oontenta 
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In this Lecture I propose to discuss the main points in the 
history of the Old Testament Canon ; inquiring what books 
were accepted by the Jews as Sacred Scriptures; at what 
date the Uet of canonical books was closed ; and on what 
principles the list was formed.^ Here I would again ask you 
to begin by comparing the Hebrew Bible with the Greek. 

The Hebrew Bible has twenty-four books, arranged in 
three great sections — the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha. The first section cousista of the Pentateuch, or, as 
the Hebrews call it, the "Five-Fifths of the Law.'* The 
second section has two subdivisions — (a) The old histories, 
which were believed to have prophets for their authors, and 
are called the "Earlier Prophets," or, more exactly, the 
" Former Prophets " ; and (h) the prophetic books proper, 
which are called the " Latter Prophets." In these designa- 
tions, the words " Former " and " Latter " cannot refer to the 
date of composition, but must be taken to indicate the order 
of the books in the canonical collection. Each subdivision 
of the Prophets contains four books ; for the Hebrews count 

> On the nibjdct of this Loctare tee especially th« excellent little book of 
ProFMeor G. Witdeboer of Oroniugeu [Die EnUiehung tUa AUUtUtnuntiichm 
KanonSt ed. 2, Gotha, 1891). Uanj points of dot&il to vhicb it wosimposBibl* 
to refer in the present volume are lucidly discussed by Dr. WUdeboer, and by 
my friend Prof. Ryle, vhose Canon of the 0. T. ^London, 189*2} reaches me ofl 
these abeete are paaeing through the press. 
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but one book of Samuel and one of Kings, and the Twelve 
Minor Prophets are reckoned as one book. The third section 
of the Hebrew Bible consists of what are called the Hagio- 
grapha, or " Kethtlblm," that ia [sacred] writings. At the head 
of these stand three poetical books — Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job. Then come the five small books of Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, which the Hebrews 
name the MegOloth, or " rolls." They have this name because 
they alone among the Hagiographa were used on certain 
annual occasions in the service of the synagogue, and for this 
purpose were written each in a separate volume. Last of all, 
at the end of the Hebrew Bible, stand Daniel, Ezra with 
Nehemiah (forming a single book), and the Chronicles, also 
forming a single book. As the contents of these books are 
historical and prophetical, we should naturally have expected 
to find them in the section of Prophets. The reason why 
they hold a lower place will fall to be examined later. This 
number of twenty-four books, and the division into the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, were perfectly fixed dur- 
ing the Talmudic period, that is, from the third to the sixth 
century of our era.^ The order in each division was to some 
extent variable.^ The number of twenty-four books seems 

* The schenid of tha Hebrew Cuion lUAy be pnt thus : — 

L The flre-flflhs of the Uvr ...... S 

II. The PropheU— 

Eftrlter Propbeta : JoshuK, Judges, Bamael, Kings . • . i 

Lat«r Prophets : IssUh, Jeremiah, Etekiel, The Twelve . 4 

HL Hagiographa or Ketftbim — 

Poetical Books : Psalms, Proverbs, Job . . B 

The HegUloth : Canticles, Ruth, Lamen., Eccles., Esther . • $ 

Daniel, Ezra- Nehemiah, Chronicles .... 8 

34 

' The fundamental passage in the Babylonian Q«raara, Bdbd SdOira, ff. 14, 
16, says, "The order of the propheti ia Joshua and Judges, Samuel and 
Kingif Jeremiah and Ezekiel, le&iab and the Twelve. Hoaea ia the first 
bec»aae it is written, 'the iMginning of the word of the Ijord bj Hoaea' 
(Hoa. L 2). . . . But, because his prophecy is written along with the latest 
prophets, Haggai, Zechamh, and Malachi, he ia counted with them. Isaiah 
is earlier than Jeremiah and Kzekiel. . . . Bat baeause Kings ends with 
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to be found in the Second (or Fourth) Book of Esdras, 
towards the close of the first Christian century.* 

Another division into twenty-two books is adopted in the 
earliest extant list of the contents of the Hebrew Bible, that 
given by Josephus in his first book against Apion, chap, viii 
This scheme was still well known in the time of Jerome, who 
prefers to reckon twenty-two books, joining Ruth to Judges^ 
and Lamentations to Jeremiah ; although he also mentions 
the TaLmudic enumeration of twenty-four books, and a third 
scheme which reckons twenty-seven, dividing Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, and Ezra-NehemiaL, as is done in our modem 
Bibles, and sepamting Jeremiah from Lamentations. It is 
proper to observe that the scheme of twenty-two books is 
conformed to the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet 
Jerome draws a parallel between this arrangement and the 
alphabetical acrostics in the Psalms, Lamentations, and Pro- 
verbs xxxL 9-31, and there can be little doubt that it is 
artificial Nor is there any clear evidence that it had an 
established place in Palestinian tradition.' 

deitractioD and Jeremiah is all destruction, while Ezekiel boginning with de- 
itraction ends in consolation and laaiah U all conaolation, dastrnction ii 
joined to destruction and consolation to conaolation. The order of the 
Hagiographa ia Ruth and Psalms and Job and Proverbs, Eodesiastes, 
Canticles, and Lamentations, Daniel and Esther, Ezra and Chronlclea." 
Compare MUller's note on SdpH^rim, iii. 6. Isaiah follows Ezekiel in some 
MSS. (Logarde, Symmicta^ I 142), and the order of the Hagiographa raries 
eonsiderablj ; comp. Driver, Introd. p. xxviti., and Rjle, pp. 229, 281. 

' Even aft«r Professor Bensly's researches the Latin tuit of 4 Esdras 
xir. 44, 40 nmaina obaonre. Nor ii the evidence of the Oriental versions qoite 
tinambiguoas. But on the whole it cau hardly be doubted that the original 
text spoke of ninety-four books, of which seventy were esoteric, leaving 
twenty 'four published and canonical books. (See in/rtt. p. 168.) 

' See the three enumerations in Jerome, Prol. OaUat. His order for 
the Hagiographa is Job, David, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Daniel, 
Chronicles, Ezra. Esther. On the Canon of Josephns see below, p. 164 and note. 
I agree with Wildeboer that it is very donbtful whether the division into 
tweuty-two books ever had an established place in Palestine. Jerome himself 
in his preface to Daniel says that the Jews reckou five books of the Law, eight 
Prophets, and eleven Hagiographa; the testimony of Origen, ap. Eus. H. E. 
vi. 25, is plainly not an unmixed reflex of Palestinian trsdition, ainc« it 
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It is often taken for granted that the list of Old Teata- 
meat books was quite fixed in Palestine at the time of 
our Lord, and that the Bible acknowledged by Jesus was pre- 
cisely identical with our own. But it must be remembered 
that we have no list of the sacred books earlier than the 
time of Josephus, who wrote at the very end of the first 
century. Before this date the nearest approach to a cata- 
logue is the panegyric on the famous men of Israel in Eccle* 
siaaticus xliv.-L, in which authors are expressly included. 
The writer takes up the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Isaiali, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor 
Propheta in order. He also mentions the psalms of David, 
and the songs proverbs and parables of Solomon. Daniel 
and Esther are passed, over in silence, and Nehemiah is 
mentioned without Ezra. Neither Philo nor the New Testa- 
ment enables iis to make up a complete list of Old Testament 
books, for there are some of the Hagiographa (Estber^ Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes) which are quoted neither by the apostles nor by 
their Alexandrian contemporary. On the otlier liand, there 
is no reason to believe that any books were received in Pales- 
tine at the time of Christ which have now fallen out of the 
Canon. 

When we torn to the Septuagint we find, in the first 
place, a very different arrangement of the books. There ia 
no division into Law, Prophets, and Hagiographa; but the 

iocludN not only lAmenUtions bat the Epistle of Jeremimh in the Book of 
Jeremiah ; and do weight can be laid on Epiphanias, De Menu, et Pond, i 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 156), whose division into foar pentatenchs aud two odd 
books etands quite by itaeU. Finally, the statement that the Book of Jnbileci 
reckoned tvonty-two books is iint bome out by the oKtant (Ethiopic) text, bnt 
rests on a doubtful inference from Syncellos (p. 6, Bonn ed. ) and Cedrenus (p. 9, 
Bonn ed.), where the citation from the I^ptogenens (Book of Jubilees) may 
refer only to the parallel between the twenty-two works of creation and the 
twenty-two generations from Adam to Jacob (against Rbnsch, BuJ^ der Jttb. 
(1674), p. 62797.) As Josephus does not follow the Hebrew dirision or arrangtt- 
ment of the books, it is not safe, when the other authorities thus break 
down, to assume that he had Hebrew authority for the number tweoty-two. 
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Law and the hiBtorical books come first, the poetical and 
didactic books follow, and the prophets stand at the end as 
in our English Bibles. But there is another difference. 
MSS. and editions of the Septuagint contain, interspersed 
through the books of the Hebrew Canon, certain additional 
writings which we call Apocrypha. The Apocrypha of the 
Septuagint are not precisely identical with those given in the 
English Authorised Version. The apocalyptic book called 
Second (or Fourth) Esdras is not extant in Greek. The 
Prayer of Manasseh is not in all copies of the Septuagint, but 
is found in the collection of hymns or Canticles which some 
MSS. append to the Psalms. All our MSS. of the LXX, are 
of Christian origin, and these Canticles comprise the Magni- 
ficat and other New Testament hymns. On the other hand, 
the Septuagint reckons four books of Maccabees, while the 
English Apocrypha have only two. 

The additional books contained in the Septuagint may be 
divided into three classes : — 

I. Books translated from the Hebrew. Of these 1 Macca- 
bees and Ecclesiasticus were still extant in Hebrew in the time 
of Jerome, and the Books of Tobit and Judith were translated 
or corrected by him from Aramaic copies. Baruch, in his 
day, was no longer current among the Hebrews. 

IL Books originally composed in Greek by Hellenistio 
Jews, such as the Second Book of Maccabees, the piincipal 
part of which is an epitome of a larger work by Jason of 
Cyrene, and the "Wisdom of Solomon, which, though it pro- 
fesses to be the work of the Hebrew monarch, is plainly the 
production of an Alexandrian Jew trained in the philosophy 
of his time. 

IIL Books based on translations from the canonical 
books, but expanded and embelhshed with arbitrary and 
fabulous additions. In the Greek Book of Esther the " Addi- 
tions " given in the English Apocrypha form an integral part 
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of the text Similarly, the Septuagint Daniel embodies 
Susanna, the Song of the Three Children, and Bel and the 
Dragon ; but these are perhaps later additions to the Greek 
version. 1 Esdras is baaed on extracts from Cbrouicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiahf but treats the text ^ely, and adds the 
fabulous history of Zerubbabel. 

The style of literature to which this third class of Apo- 
crypha belongs was also known in Palestine; and we still 
possess many Eabbinical books of similar character, contain- 
ing popular reproductions of the canonical books interwoven 
with fabulous additions. This kind of literature is a branch 
of the Midrash, or treatment of the sacred books for purposes 
of popular edification. It seems to have had its origin in the 
Synagogue, where the early Meturgemans and preachers did 
not confine themselves to a faithful reproduction of Bible 
teaching, but added all manner of Haggada, ethical and 
fabulous, according to the taste of the time. But in Pales- 
tine the Haggadic Midrash was usually kept distinct from 
the text, and handed down either orally or in separate books. 
In Alexandria, on the contrary, the Jews seem to have been 
content, in certain instances, to receive books through a 
Midrash instead of an exact version, or to admit Midrashic 
additions to the text. 

From the fact that the Apocrypha stand side by side with 
the canonical books in the MSS. and editions of the Septua- 
gint, some have leaped to the conclusion that the Canon of 
the Alexandrian Jews contained all these books, or, in other 
words, that they were recognised in Alexandria as being 
divine and inspired in the same sense as the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalma There are, however, several 
reasons which should make us hesitate to draw such an infer- 
ence. In the first place, we observe that the number of 
Apocryphal books is not identical in all copies, and that some 
of the books are found in two recensions with very consider- 
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able variations of form.' This in itself is a strong reason for 
doubting the existence of a fixed Alexandrian Canon. In 
the second place, all our manuscripts of the Septuagint are of 
Christian origin. The presence of an Apocryphon in a Chris- 
tian MS. shows that it had a certain measure of recognition 
in the Church, but does not prove that full canonical authority 
wslb ascribed to it in the Synagogue. Again, in the third 
place, the books mujst have been current one by one before 
they were collected into a single volume. We learn from 
the prologue to Ecclesiasticus and the subscription to the 
Apocryphal Book of Esther that some of them at least were 
translated by private enterprise without having any official 
sanction. Whatever position, then, they ultimately attained, 
they were not translated as part of an authoritative Canon. 
And finally, Philo, the greatest of Jewish Helleniets, who 
flourished in the time of our Lord, knew the Apocrypha 
indeed, for he seems sometimes to borrow the turn of a phrase 
from them, but he never quotes from them, much less uses 
them for the proof of doctrine as he habitually uses most of 
the books in our Old Testament There are, then, sufficient 
reasons for hesitating to believe that the Alexandrian Jews 
received all these books as authoritative, in the same sense as 
the Law and the Prophets. Bub, on the other hand, we are 
bound to explain how such books ever came to stand so 
closely associated with the canonical books as they do in our 
Greek copies. If the line of demarcation between canonical 
and uncanonical books had been sharply fixed, it is hard to 
see how they could have got into the Septnagint at all And 
how did it come to pass that certain of the Hagiographa were 
not used in Alexandria in their canonical form, but only in 
the shape of Haggadic reproductions? These phenomena 

^ Two Ortek. recensiooB of Esther and Tobit oxist See for the former 
book Lag&rde's edition of the SeptUAgint (Gott., 1883), where the two reun- 
lions are printed oo oppoeite pftges, Kud fur Tobit, Swete'a edition, where the 
receoatoii of the SinaiticQS standn under the text of the Vaticauui. 
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point to a time when the idea of canonicity was not yet fixed, 
and when certaiu books, even of the Hebrew Cauon, were only 
pushing their way gradually tuwards universal recognition. 
In Alexandria, for example, the Book of Esther cauuot have 
been accepted as beyond dispute ; for instead of a proper 
translation we find only a Midi*ash, circulating in two varying 
recensions, and not claiming by its subscription to be more 
than a piivate book brought to Alexandria in the fourth year 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra by one Dositheos, who called him- 
self a priest. 

These facts force us to inquire upon what principles the 
Jews separated the sacred writings from ordinary books. 
But, before doing this, let me ask you to look at the Apocrypha 
as they appear to ua in the light of history. All the books 
of the Apocrypha are comparatively modern. There is none 
of them, on the moat favourable computation, which can be 
supposed to be older than the latest years of the Persian 
empire. They belong, therefore, to the age when the last 
great religious movement of the Old Testament under Ezra 
had passed away — when prophecy had died out, and the 
nation had settled down to live under the Law, looking for 
guidance in religion, not to a continuance of new revelation, 
but to the written Word, and to the interpretations of the 
^^ Scribes. To place these books on the same footing with the 
^B Law and the Prophets is quite impossible to the historical 
W student. They belong to a new literature which rose in 

^H Judma after the cessation of prophetic originality, when the 
^B law and the tradition were all in all, when there was no man 
I to speak with authority truths that he had received direct 

^H from God, but the whole intellect of Israel was either oon- 
^H centrated on the development of legal Halacha, or, in men of 
^H more poetical imagination, exercised itself in restating and 
^H illustrating the old principles of religion in ethical poetry, 
^H like that of Ecclesiasticus, or in romance and fable of a re- 

^ J 
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ligious complexion, like the Books of Judith and Tobit 
Halacha, Midrash, and Haggada became the forms of all 
literary effort ; or if any man tried a bolder flight, and sought 
for his work a place of higher authority, he did so by assum- 
ing the name of some ancient worthy. This last class of 
pseudepigraphic works, as they are called, consists largely of 
pseudoprophetic books in apocalyptic form» like 2 (4) Esdras.^ 
It is plain, then, on broad historical considerations, 
without entering into any matters of theological dispute, as 
to the nature of inspiration and so forth, that there is a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between the Apocrypha and the 
books which record the progress of Israel's religion during 
the ages when prophets and righteous men stili looked for 
their guidance in times of religious need not to a written book 
and its scholastic interpreters, but to a fresh word of revela- 
tion. But how far was this understood by those who separ- 
ated out the books of our Hebrew Bible as canonical, and 



' The line between the old literature and the new cannot be drann with 
Ghronol(^ical precision. The characteristic mark of canonical literature la 
that it 18 the reoord of the progrou of frcah trutlu of rerelatioD, and of the 
Immediate reflection of these truths in the believing heart. The Psalmi are, 
in part, eonsidarably later than tlzra, but they reoord the inner side of the 
history of hii work of reformation, and show us the nsture of the faith with 
which Israel apprehended the Law and ita institates. This is a iieceasary 
and most precious element of the Old Testament record, and it would b% 
arbitrary to attempt to fix a point of time at which this part of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture must neceas&rily have closod. But the direct language of 
faith held by the psalmists Is intrinsically different from such artiitcial roHec* 
tion on the law, is the manner of the achools, us is found in EccleAiftsticus. 
The difference can b« Telt rather than defined, and a certain margin of uu- 
certainty must attach to every doterniinatioa of the limits of what ia 
oanonioal. But, on the whole, the intttinct that guided the formation of the 
Hebrew Cauon was sounvl, because the theories of the schools affected only 
certain outlying iKraks, while tlia mass of the collection eslablialied itself in 
the hearts of all the faithful in sacceaBire generations, under historical circum* 
stances of a sifting kind. The religious struggle under the Maccabeea, 
which tlirew the people of God upon the Scriptures for comfort when the 
outward order of the theocracy was broken, doubtless was for the later books 
of the Canon a period of proof 6Uoh as the Captivity was for the older 
Utaratun. 
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rejected all others ? The Jews had a dim sort of oonscioua- 
nesa after the tune of Ezra that the ngb of revelation was 
past, and that the age of tradition had hegun. The feeling 
that new revelation had almost ceased is found even in the 
latest prophecies of the Old Testament In Zechariah xiiL 
the prophet predicts the near approach of a time when every 
one who calls himself a prophet, and puts on a prophet's 
garment, shall be at once recognised as a deceiver, and his 
own father and mother shall be the first to denounce the 
imposture. And, in the last verse of the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament, Malachi does not look forward to a con- 
stant succession of prophets, such as is foretold in Deutero* 
nomy. He sees no hope for the corrupt state of his times, 
except that the old prophet Elijah shall return to bring back 
the hearts of the fathers with their children, and the hearts 
of the children with their fathers, lest God come and smite 
the earth with a curse. As time rolled on, the feeling that 
there was no new revelation among the people became still 
more strong. In 1 Maccabees ix. 27 we read that "there 
was great sorrow in Israel, such as there had not been since 
the days that prophets ceased to appear among them ; " and, 
according to Josephus, the strict succession of prophets ended in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The Scribes thoroughly 
sympathised with this view. Even when they made innova- 
tions, they always professed to do so as mere interpreters, 
claiming nothing more than to restore, to expound, or to fence 
in, the law given by Moses. Their position is aptly described 
in the phrase of the New Testament, wliere Jesus is said to 
teach ''as one having authority, and not as the Bcribe&" But, 
while the Jews had a general feeling that the age of revela- 
tion was past, they had no such clear perception of the reason 
of the change as we can have in the light of the New Testa- 
ment ; they did not see, as we can do, that no further develop- 
ment of spiritual religion was possible without breaking 
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through the legal forms and natioDal limitations of Judaism ; 
and they contiuued to look, not for a new revelation super- 
seding the old covenant, but for the reappearance of prophets 
working iu the service of the law and its ritual. In 1 Macca- 
bees iv. 46 they put aside the stones of the polluted altar, not 
knowing what to do with them, but waiting till a prophet 
shall arise in Israel to tell it ; and again (chap. xiv. 41), they 
agree to make Simon high priest until such time as a true 
prophet shall appear. The revival of prophecy was still 
looked for, but the idea of the function of prophecy was 
narrowed to things of no moment. Malachi had looked for 
a prophet to bring back to God the hearts of fathers and 
children alike ; in the days of the Maccabees the true nature 
of prophecy had been so far forgotten that it was thought 
that the business of a prophet was to tell what should be 
done with the stones of a polluted altar, or which family was 
to hold the dignity of the high priesthood. Where the mean- 
ing of prophecy was so little understood, it is not surprising 
that a sporadic reappearance of prophets was not thought 
impossible. Josephus, in a curious passage of his Jeunsh 
War, says that John Hyrcanus was the only man who united 
in his person the three highest distinctions, being at once 
the nder of his nation, and high priest, and gifted with 
prophecy ; " for the Divinity so conversed with him that he 
was cognisant of all things that were to come " (£ J, Bk. i 
chap, ii 8; compare the similar expressions of John xi. 51). 
Moreover, although the Scribes in general did not consider that 
they had the spirit of revelation, we iind the author of Ecclesi- 
asticus (chap. xxiv. 31, 32) claiming for his book an almost 
prophetic authority : " I will yet make instruction to shine 
as the morning, and will send forth her light afar off. I will 
pour forth doctrine as propheoy, and leave it unto eternal 
generations" (comp. i. 30, li. 13 8q,y The author is fully 
conscious that his whole wisdom is derived from the study of 
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the law (xxiv. 30). He does not pretend that he or other 
scholars are the vehicles of new truths of revelation (chaps. 
xxxviii. xxxix.) ; but be is evidently not conscious that this 
circumstance constitutes an absolute difference between the 
teaching which, by his own admission^ was nothing more thiin 
an enforcement of the principles of the law of Moses, and the 
old creative prophecy of Isaiah or Jeremiah. This unclear- 
ness of view rested upon an error which not only was fatal to 
the Jews, but has continued to exercise a pernicious inftueiice 
even on Christian theology down to our own day. The Jews, 
as we have already seen» identified religion with the Law, au( 
the Law with the words of Moses. 

All revelation was held to be comprised in the Toral 
According to the Son of Sirach, the sacred Wisdom, create 
before the world and enduring to all eternity, which la 
established in Sion and bears sway in Jerusalem, the all- 
sufficient food of man's spiritual life, is identical with th< 
book of the Covenant of God most High, the Law enjoined 
by Moses (Ecclesiasticus xxiv.). The secrets of this law are 
infinite, and all man's wisdom is a stream derived from thia^ 
unfailing source. Tins doctrine of the pre -existent and( 
eternal Law, comprising within itself the sum of all wisdom 
and all possible revelation, runs through the whole Jewish 
literature. It is brought out in a very interesting way in the ^ 
old Jewish commentaries on Deut xxx. 12: — "The law isfl 
not in the heavens." "Say not," says the commentary, 
"another Moses shall arise and bring another law from 
heaven : there is no law left in heaven ; " that is, according 
to the position of the Jews, the law of Moses contained the 
whole revelation of God's goodness and grace which had been 
given or which ever could be given. ^ ^ 

^ Midrash. /Sa66a, p. 629 (Leipzig, 1864). For the law u everluting. see ^^ 
Baruch. it. 1. The pre-ezistence of the liw (Ecclas. zxiv. 9) follows from 
iU being identified nith irisdom as described in Pror. viii. Compsni farther 
Weber, JUsynmgogaU Theologie, p. 18 if. The Rabbinical theory of revela- 
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What place, then, was left for the Prophets, the Psalms, 
and the other books ? They were inspired and authoritative 
interpretations and applications of the law of Moses, and 
nothing more. They were, therefore, simply the links in 
tradition between the time of Moses and the time of Ezra 
and the Scribes. And so clearly was this the Jewish notion, 
that the same word — Kabbala, doctrine traditionally received 
— is applied indifferently to all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment except the Pentateuch, and to the oral tradition of the 
Scribes. The Pentateuch alone ia Mikra, '* reading," or, as we 
should coll it, '* Scripture." The Prophets, the Psalms, and 
the rest of the old Testament, in common with the oral tradi- 
tion of the Scribes, are mere Kabbala or traditional doctrine. 
From these premisses it necessarily follows that the other books 
are inferior to the Law. This consequence was drawn with full 
logical stringency. The Law and the Prophets were not written 
on the same roll, and, in accordance with a legal principle which 
forbade a less holy thing to be purchased with the price of one 
more holy, the Mishna directs that a copy of the other books 
may no more be bought with the price of a Pentateuch than 
part of a street may be bought with the price of a synagogue.* 

I need not interrupt the argument to prove at length that 

this is a view which cannot be received by any Christian. It 

was refuted, once for all, by the apostle Paul when he pointed 

out, in answer to the Pharbees of his time, that the permanent 

value of all revelation lies, not in Law, but in Gospel. Now, 

it is certain that the prophetical books are far richer than the 

tion hu exflrcind ui influence on history fv beyond the limiti of the Jewish 
community through iti adoption in Islam. 

* On the tenn JToUoia see Zanz, OotUMliensttieks Vortrag^ p, 44, where 
the evidence from Jewish authorities is carefally collected. Compare Weber, 
op. cii. p. 79 »g, JkHsliQO, Megilla^ iii. 1 : "If the men of a to\m sell a 
Torab they may not buy with its price the other books of Scripture ; If they 
sell Sonptures they may not buy a cloth to wrap round the Tormh ; if they 
aell such a cloth they may not buy an ark for ayuftgogue rolls ; if they sell an 
ark they may not buy ■ synagogue ; nor if they sell a synagogue may they 
bay a street" (an open ground for derotioo ; cp. Matt ri 6). 

XI 
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Law in evangelical elements. They contain a much full< 
declaration of those spiritual truths which constitute the per- 
manent value of the Old Testament Kevelation, and a much 
clearer adumbration of the New and Spiritual Covenaot under 
which we now liva There is more of Christ in the Prophets 
and the Fsalms than in the Pentateuch, with its legal ordin- 
ances and temporary precepts adapted to the hardness of the 
people's hearts ; and therefore no Christian can for a moment 
consent to accept that view of the pre-eminence of the Laii^| 
which was to the Jews the foundation of their official doctrine 
of the Canon. What, then, is the inference from these facts l^ 
We found, in Lecture IL, that the early Protestants, for reasonflfl 
very intelligible at their time, were content simply to accept 
the Canon as it came to them through the hands of the Jews, 
But it appears that^ in defiuiug the number and limits of the 
sacred books, the Jewish doctora started with a false idea of 
the test and measure of sacredness. Their tradition, therefore, 
does not conclusively determine the question of the Canon ; 
and we cannot permanently acquiesce in it without subjecting^ 
their conclusions to a fresh examination by sounder tests. ^| 

Before we proceed to examine in dctjiil the definitions of 
the Eabbins on this matter, let me say at once that the part 
played by the Scribes and their erroneous theories in deter- 
mining the compass of the Hebrew Scriptures was after all 
very limited. A Canon, deliberately framed on the principles 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, could liardly have been satis- 
factory ; but in reality the essential elements in the Canon 
were not determined by official authority. The mass of the 
Old Testament books gained their canonical position because 
they commended themselves in practice to the experience of 
the Old Testament Church and the spiritual discernment of 
the godly in IsraeL For the religious life of Israel was truer 
than the teaching of the Pharisees. The Old Testament leli* 
gion was the religion of revelation ; and the highest spiritui 
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truths tliea known did not dwell in the Jewiah people with- 
out producing, in practical life, a higher type of religious 
experience, and a truer insight into spiritual things, than was 
embodied in the doctrines of the Scribes. Wlien the Jewish 
doctors first concerned themselves with the preparation of an 
authoriLativti list of sacred books, most of tlie Old Testament 
books had already estiibliahed themselves in the hearts of the 
faithful with an authority that could neither be shaken nor 
confirmed by the decisions of the schools. The controversy 
as to the limits of the Canon was confined to a few outlying 
books which, by reason of their contents or of their history, 
were less universally read and valued than the Prophets and 
the Psalms. In the ultimate decision as to the canonicity of 
these books the authority and theories of the Scribes played 
an important part ; but for the rest of the Old Testament the 
Scribes did nothing more than accept established facta, bringing 
them into conformity with their theories by hypotheses as to the 
prophetic authorship of anonym ouabooka and other arbitrary 
assumptions of which we shall find examples as we proceed. 

In looking more narrowly at the constitution of the Jewish 
Canon we may begin by recurring to the account of the matter 
given by Josephus towards the close of the first century. There 
is little doubt that the twenty-two books of Josephus are those 
of our present Hebrew Canon ; but the force of this evidence 
is disguised by the controversial purpose of the writer, which 
leads him to put his facts in a false light The aim of Jose- 
phus in his work against Apion is to vindicate the antiquity 
of the Hebrew nation, and the credibility of its history as 
recorded in his own Arclueology. In this connection he 
maintains that the Oriental nations kept official annals long 
before the Greeks, and that the Jews in particular charged 
their chief priests and prophets with the duty of preserving 
a regular record of contemporary affairs, not permitting any 
private person to meddle in the matter. This official record 
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is contained in the twenty-two books of tlie Old Testament. 
The older history, communicated by revelation, is foimd in the 
Pentateuch along with the legal code. The other booksj with 
the eiception of four containing hymns and precepts of llfe^ 
which may be identified with the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and the Song of Solomon, are made to figure aa a 
continuous history written by an unbroken succession of 
prophets, each of whom recorded the events of his own time, 
down to the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, when the suc- 
cession of prophets failed, and the sacred annals stopped short.' 
As JosephuB places Ezra and Nohemiah under Xerxes, and 
identifies his son Artaxerxes with the Ahasuerus of Esther, 
he no doubt views Esther as the latest canonical book. The 
number of thirteen prophetico-historical books from Joshua 
to Esther is made up by reckoning Job as a history, and con- 
joining Euth with Judges and Lamentations with Jeremiah, in 
the manner mentioned by Jerome. As the Song of Solomon 
figures as a didactic book, it must have been taken allegorically.' 
According to Josephus, the close of the Canon is distinctly 

* Josephus, Contra Apion. lib. I. cap. rii. »q. (§B 37-41, Nicaa ; cp. Eiu. 
M. E. ill 10). — "Not every one was pennitted to write the national recordi, 
nor is there any dUcrcpancy in the things written ; bat tlie prophets alone 
learned the earliest and most ancient events by inspiration from Qod, and 
wrote down the events of their own times plainly as they occurred. And ao 
we have not myriads of discordant and contradictory books, but only two-and< 
twenty, containing tlie record of all time, and rightly believed in [as divine : 
BHtJ\. And of these Ave are the booki of Moses, comprising the laws, and 
the tradition from the creation of mankind down to his death. But from the 
death of Mosca till the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who succeeded 
Xerzea, the prophets that followed Moses compiled the history of their 
own times in thirteen books. The other four contata hymns to God and 
precepts of life for men. But from Artaxeries to ocr times all events 
have indee<t been written down ; but tht'se later bookii are not deemed 
worthy of tlie same credit, because the exact nxocenion of prophets wu 
wanting." 

* The allegorical interpretation of Canticles, Israel being identiSed with the 
spouse, first appears in 2 (4) Esdras, v. 24, 26 ; vii. 2tl, and may very well 
have been known to Josephus. It is, however, right to say that some 
■cholan doubt whether i^cclesiastea and Canticles were included in the Canon 
of Josephua. So still Lagorde, Miuheilungen, iv. (1691), p. 846. 
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marked by the cessation of the succession of prophets in the 
time of Artaxerxea On this view there never was or could 
be any discussion as to the niunber and limits of the canonical 
collection, which had from first to last an ofEcial character. 
Each new book was written by a man of acknowledged 
authority, and was added to the collection precisely as a 
new page would be added to the royal annab of an Eastern 
kingdom. It is plain that this view is not in accordance with 
facts. The older prophets were not official historiographers 
working in harmony with the priests for the regular con- 
tinuauce of a series of Temple annals; they were often in 
opposition to the sacred as well as the civil authorities of 
their nation. Jeremiah, for example, was persecuted and put 
in the stocks by Pashur the son of Immer, priest and chief 
governor of the Temple. Again, it is clear that there was no 
regular and unbroken series of sacred anuals oGHcially kept up 
from the time of Moses onwarda In the time of Josiah, the 
Law, unexpectedly found in the house of the Lord, appears as 
a thing that had been lost and long forgotten. Even a glance 
at the books of the Old Testament is enough to refute the 
idea of a regular succession of prophetic writers, each taking 
up the history just where the last had left it In fact, 
JosephuB in this statement simply gives a turn, for his own 
polemical purposes, to that theory of tradition which was 
current among the Pharisees of his time and is clearly ex- 
pi'essed at the begiuning of the treatise of the Mislma called 
Pirk^ Ahoth, In it we road that "Moses received the Torah 
from Sinai and delivered it to Joshua, Joshua delivered it to 
the elders, the elders to the prophets, and the prophets to the 
men of the Great Synagogue," from whom it passed in turn to 
the ZilgSth, as the Hebrews called them, — that is, the paii-s of 
great doctors who, in successive generations, formed the heads 
of the Scribes. This whole doctrine of the succession of 
tradition is a dogmatical theory, not an historical fact ; and 
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in like manner Josephus's account of the Canon is a theory, 
and a theory inconsistent with the fact that we find no com- 
plete formal catalogue of Scriptures in earlier writers like the 
son of Sirach, who, enumerating the literary worthies of his 
nation, had every motive to give a complete list, if he had 
been in a position to do so ; inconsistent also with the fact 
that questions as to the cauouicity of certain books were still 
undecided within the lifetime of Josophus himself. 

But the clearest evidence that the notion of canonicity 
was not fully established till long after the time of Arta- 
xerxes lies in the Septuagiut. The facts that have come 
before us are not to be explained by saying that there was 
one fixed Canon in Palestine and another in Alexandria. 
That would imply such a scliism between the Hellenistic 
and Palestinian Jews, between the Jews who spoke Greek 
and those who read Hebrew, as certainly did not exist, and 
would assign to the Apocrypha an authority among the 
former which there is no reason to believe they ever 
possessed The true inference from the fact is, that the 
Canon of the Old Testament was of gradual formation, that 
some books now accepted had long a doubtful position, while 
others were for a time admitted to a measure of reputation 
which made the line of demarcation between them and the 
canonical books uncertain and fluctuating. In short, we 
must suppose a time when the Old Testament Canon was 
passing through the same kind of history through which we 
know the Kew Testament Canon to have passed. In the 
early ages of the Christian Church we 6nd the books of the 
New Testament divided into the so-called EomologumeTui, or 
books universally acknowledged, and the Antikgomena, or 
books acknowledged in some parts of the Church but spoken 
against in others. The HomologwmtTui included those books 
which, either from their very nature or from their early and 
wide circulation, never could be questioned — books of ad- 
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mitted and undoubted apostolic authority, such as the 
Gospels and the great Epistles of Paul. The Antilegomena 
consisted of other books, some of which are now in our New 
Testament, but which for some reason were not from the 
first broadly circulated over the whole Church. Along with 
these, there were other books, not now held canonical, which 
in some parts of the Church were read in public worship, 
and received a certain amount of reverence. The history of 
the Canon unfolds the gradual process by which the number 
of Anlilegomtna was narrowed ; either by the Church, 
through all its length and breadth, coming to be persuaded 
that some book not at first undisputed was yet worthy to 
be universally received as apostolio, or, conversely, by the 
spread of the conviction that other books, which for a time 
had been used in certain churches, were not fit to be put on 
a level with the Gospels and the great Epistles. We must 
suppose that a similar process took place with regard to the 
books of the Old Testament. About many of them there 
could be no dispute. Others were AntUegoinena — books 
spoken against — and the number of such Antilegomena^ 
which were neither fully acknowledged nor absolutely re- 
jected, was naturally a fluctuating quantity up to a com- 
paratively late date, when such a measure of practical 
agreement had been reached as to wbioh books were really 
of sacred authority, that the theological heads of the nation 
could, without difficulty, cut short further discussion, and 
establish an authoritative list of Scriptures. The reason 
why a greater number of books of disputed position ia 
preserved in Greek than in Hebrew is that the Eabbins 
of Palestine, from the close of the first century, when the 
Canon was definitely fixed, sedulously suppressed all Apo- 
crypha, and made it a sin to read them. 

This account of the origin of the Canon is natural in itself 
and agrees with all the facta, especially with the circumstance 
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that the canonicity of certain books was a moot-point among 
Jewish theologians till after the fall of the Temple. Thia 
fact gave no trouble to the Jews, who accepted the decision 
of R Akiba and hia compeers as of undisputed authority. 
But Christian theology could not give weight to Rabbinical 
tradition, and it ia thus very natural that many attempts 
have been made to prove tliat an authoritative Canon was 
fixed in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, while the last 
prophets still lived. 

Among the ancient fathers it was a current opinion that 
Ezra himself rewrote by inspiration the whole Old Testament, 
which had been destroyed or injured at the time of the 
Captivity, The source of this opinion is a fable in 2 (4) 
Eadras xiv. Esdras, according to this story, prayed for the 
Holy Spirit that he might rewrite the law that had been 
burned. His prayer was granted; and, retiring for forty 
days, with five scribes to write to hia dictation, he produced 
ninety-four (?) books. " And when the forty days were com- 
pleted, the Most High spake, saying, Publish the first hooka 
which thou hast written, that the worthy and the unworthy 
may read them ; but conserve the last seventy, and deliver 
them to the wise men of thy people." To understand what 
this means, we must remember that this Book of Esdras pro- 
fesses to be a genuine prophecy of Ezra the scribe. The 
author was aware that when he produced his book, which 
was not written till near the close of the first Christian 
century, it would be necessary to meet the objection that it 
had never been known before. Accordingly he and other 
forgers of the same perioil fell back on the assertion that 
certain of the sacred writings had always been esoteric books, 
confined to a privileged circle. The whole fable is directed 
to this end, and is plainly uuworthy of the slightest attention. 
We have no right to rationalise it, as some have done, and 
read it as a testimony that Ezra may at least have collected 
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and edited the Old Testament. But uo doubt the currency 
which Fourth Esdras long enjoyed helped to fix the im- 
pression on men's minds that in some shape Ezra had a part 
in settling the Canon, and drove them to seek arguments for 
this view in other quarters. 

Accordingly we find that a new form of the theory started 
up in the sixteenth century, and gained almost undisputed 
currency in the Protestant Churches. According to this view, 
the Canon was completed by a body of men known as the 
Great Synagogue. The Great Synagogue plays a considerable 
part in Jewish tradition ; it is represented as a permanent 
council, under the presidency of Ezra, wielding supreme 
authority over the Jewish nation ; and a variety of functions 
are ascribed to it But the tradition never said that the 
Great Synagogue fixed the Canon. Tliat opinion, current as 
it once was, is a mere conjecture of Elias Levita, a Jewish 
scholar contemporary with Luther. Not only so, but we 
now know that the whole idea that there ever was a body 
called the Great Synagogue holding rule in the Jewish 
nation is pure fiction. It has been proved in the clearest 
manner that the origin of the legend of the Great Synagogue 
lies in the account given in Neh, viii.-x. of the great convoca- 
tion which met at Jerusalem and subscribed the covenant 
to ob3er^'e the law. It was therefore a meeting, and not a 
permanent authority. It met once for all, and everything 
that is told about it, except what we read in Nehemiah, is 
pure fable of the later Jews.^ 

* On the legond of the Grc&t Synngogno, Knenen'a essay Over dt Jiannen 
der OtooU Synaffog«, in the proceedingB of the Royal Sodoly of Amsterdam, 
1879, is conclusive. An abstract of the resulti in WeUhaaBCD-Bleek, g 274. 
Kueneu follows Iho arguments of scholars of last century, and especially 
Rau's Diatribe (U Synagoga Magna (Utrecht, 1725) ; but he completes tlioir 
refatation of the Rabbinical fnblea by utilising and placing in its true light 
the important obserrations of Krochraal, aa to the connection between the 
Great Synagogue and the Convocation of Neh. Tiii.-x., which, in the hands 
of Jewiflh scholars, had only led to fresh confusion. See, for example, Qraetz 
{ICakeJti, Anb. i. Leipiig, 1671) for a model of confused reasoning oh the Great 
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Two^ then, of the traditions which seem to refer the whole 

Canon to Ezra and his time break down ; but a third, fouad 

in 2 Maccabees, has received more attention in recent times, 

and has frequently been supposed^ even by cautious scholars, 

to indicate at least the llrst steps towards the collection of 

the Prophets and the Hagiographa : — 

" 2 Mac. il 13. — Tlie same thing's [acc<miing to onofAtfr rsodtTH?, these 
things] were related in the records, aud in the memoirs of Nehemiali, 
and how, founding a library, he collected the [writings] about thekingi 
and prophets, and the [writings] of David, and letters of kings concern- 
ing sacred offerings. ( 1 4.) In Uke manner Judas collected all the books 
that had been scattered in coasequcnco of the war lliat came on us, and 
we have them by us ; of which if ye have need, send men to fetch 
them." 

This passage stands in a spurious epistle, professedly 
addressed to the Jews in Alexandria by the Palestinian 
Jews. The epistle is full of fabulous details, which claim to 
be tedcen from written sources. If this claim is not pure 
fiction, the sources must have been apocryphal. The 
Memoirs of Nehemiah, to which our passage appeals, are 
one of these worthless sources, containing, as we are expressly 

Synagogue snd the Canon. Kroclimara discovery that th« Great Synagogue 
and tho Qre&t CoDvocation are identical rests on the clearest evidoooe. Seo 
eapwrially the Kldraah to Rath. '* What did the men of tho Great Synagogns 
do T They wrote a book &nd spread it out in the court of tho temple. And 
at dawn of day they rose and found it sealed. This la what is written in 
Kob. ix. 36" (Leipzig «L of 186.^ p. 77). According to the traditioD of the 
Talmud, Sdbd Bdihra, vt stipra, tho men of tho Great Synagogue wrote 
Ezeliiel, the Minor Propheta, Daniel, and Esther; and Ezra wrote his own 
book and part of the genealogioi of Cbroniclet. This hoa nothing to do with 
the Canou ; it merely exproasea an opinion ae to the date of these book& 
Fnnher, the Aboth of Babbi Nathan (a post-Talmudtc book) says that the 
Groat Synagogue arose and explained Proverbs, I'anticlea, and Ecdesiaate«, 
which had pretioualy been thought apocryphal. Such ia the traditional baaig 
for the famous conjecture of Ellas Lerita in his Massoreth hammaasortth 
(Venice^ 1638). whicli took anch a hold of publio opinion that Hottinger, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, could aay : " Ilitherto it has been an 
unqaestioned axiom among the Jews and Ctiriattans alike, that tho Canon of 
the Old Testament wu fixed, once and for all, with Dirine authority, by 
Eira and the men of tho Great Synagogue" {TKes. Phil., Zurich, 1649, 
p. 112). At p. 110 he Mya that this is only doubted by those iptibus pr^ 
ctrcbro funfpi$ ejtf. 
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told, the same fables, and therefore altogether unworthy of 
credence. But, in fact, the transparent object of the passage 
is to palm off upon the reader a whole collection of forgeries, 
by making out that the author and his fiiends in Palestine 
possess, and are willing to communicate, a number of valuable 
and sacred books not known in Egypt. Literary forgery had 
an incredible attraction for a certain class of writers in tliose 
ages. It was practised by the Hellenistic Jews as a regular 
trade, and it is in the interests of this fraudulent husinees 
that our author introduces the story about Nehemiah and his 
library. Even if Nehemiah did collect a library, which is 
likely enough, as he could not but desire to possess the books 
of the ancient prophets, tliat after all was a very different 
thing from forming an authoritative Canon. 

Scliolara have sometimes been so busy trying to gather a 
grain of truth out of these fabulous traditions, that they have 
forgotten to open their eyes and simply look at the Bible 
itself for a plain and categorical account of what Ezra and 
Nehemiah actually did for the Canon of Scripture. From 
Neb. viii.-x. we learn that Ezra did establish a Canon, that 
is, that he did lead his people to accept a written and sacred 
code as the absolute rule of faith and life ; but the Canon of 
Ezra was the Pentateuch. The people entered into a cove- 
nant to keep the Law of Moses, which Ezra brought with 
him from Babylon (Ezra vii. 14). That was the establish- 
ment of the Pentateuch as the canonical and authoritative 
book of the Jews, and that is the position which it holds 
ever afterwards. So we have seen that to the author of 
Ecclesiasticus the Pentateuch, and no larger Canon, is the 
book of the Covenant of God most high, and the source of all 
sacred wisdom ; while, to all Jewish theology, the Pentateuch 
stands higher than the other books in sanctity, and is viewed 
as containing within itself the whole compass of possible 
revelation. In the strictest sense of the word the Torah is 
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not merely the Caaon of Ezi%, but remained the Canon of 
the Jews ever after, all other books being tested by their 
conformity with its contents. 

That does not mean that the Divine authority of the 
Prophets was not recoguised at the time of Ezra. Un- 
doubtedly it was recognised, but it was not felt to be 
necessary to collect the prophetic books into one authori- 
tative volume with the Law. Indeed, Ezra and Nehemiah 
could not have undertaken to make a fixed and closed 
collection of the Prophets, unless they had known that no 
other propliets were to rise after their time ; and we have 
no reason to believe that they had such knowledge, which 
could only have come to them by special revelation. The 
other sacred books, after the time of Ezra, continued to be 
read and to stand each on its own autliority, just as the 
books of the apostles did iu the times of early Christianity. 
To us this may seem highly inconvenient We are accus- 
tomed to regard the Bible as one book, and it seems to ua 
an awkward thing that there should not have been a fixed 
volume comprising all sacred writings. The Jews, I appre- 
hend, could not share these feelings. The use of a fixed 
Canon is either for the convenience of private reading, or 
for the limitation of public ecclesiastical lessons, or for the 
determination of appeals in matter of doctrine. And in none 
of these points did the Jews stand on the same ground with 
us. In these days the Bible was not a book, but a whole 
library. The Law was not written on the same skins as the 
Prophets, and each prophetical book, as we learn from Luke 
iv. 17, might form a volume by itself. In one passage of the 
Talmud, a volume containing all the Prophets is mentioned 
as a singularity. Very few peraons, it may be presumed, 
could possess all the Biblical books, or even dream of having 
them in a collected foim.^ 

^ Id th« Talmadio timet it was mattvr of oontrorony whether U wu 
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Then, again, no part of the canonical books, except the 
Pentateuch, was systematically read through in the Syna- 
gogu& The Pentateuch was read through every three years. 
Lessons from the prophetical hooks were added at an early 
date, but up to the time of the Mishna this was not done on 
a fixed system, while the Hagiographa had no place in the 
Synagogue lessons until a comparatively late period, when 
the Book of Esther, and still later the other four Megilloth, 
came to be used on certain annuul occasions.^ And, finally, 
in matters of doctrine, the appeal to the Prophets or Hagio- 
grapha was not sharply distinguished from appeal to the oral 
law. Both alike were parts of the KahhcUa, the traditional 
and authoritative interpretation of the Pentateuch, which 
stood as the supreme standard above both. 

It is true that the whole doctrine of oral tradition arose 
gradually and after the time of Ezra. But the one-sided 
legalism on which it rests could never have been developed 
if the books of the prophets had been officially recognised, 
from the time of Ezra dowuwards, as a part of public 
revelation, conardinate and equally fundamental with the law 
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legitimate to wri(e the Lav, the Prophet*, and the Hagiographa iu a tingle 
book. Some vent so fjir as to say that each hook of Scripture must form a 
•eparmt* rolnme. See Sdphcrim, iii. 1. and Mdller's note. It appeara that 
the old and prcdominaut custom was in favour of Reparation. Boethoa, 
who«e copy of the eight propheta in one volume ia referred to in Bdbd Bdlhra 
and S6phtrim, iii. 6, lived about the close of the second Christian century. 
Some doctors denied that bis copy contained all the books "joined into one." 
S^iphcrimt iii. 6, allows all the hooka to bo united in inferior copies written 
on the muterial called dtphthcra, bat not in synagogue rolla ; a compromise 
pointing to the gradual introduction in post'Talmndic tune* of the plan of 
treating the Bible aa one volume. 

' For the want of system in the public lessons from tlie Prophets In early 
times, tee Luke iv. 17, and supra^ p. 36, note 2. According to Sf^heHm^ xiv. 
18, Esther woe read at the feast of Putim, Canticles at the Poasover, Ruth at 
Fenteooet. The rea>1iiig of Lamontutious is mentioned, ihid, zvili. 1. It is 
noteworthy that there ia stUl no mention of the nse of Ecclcsiastea in the 
Synagogue. Compare further Zunz, op. cU. p. 6. The Jews of Nehardea in 
Babylonia used to read lessons from the Hagiographa in the Sabbath afternoon 
■ervice, B. Shabbaih, f. 116 6. 
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of Moses. The Prophets, in truth, with the other remains of 
the old sacred literature, were mainly regarded as books of 
private edification. While the Law was dii-ectly addressed 
to all Israel in all ages, the other sacred writings had a 
private origin, or were addressed to special necessities. Up 
to the time of the Exile, the godly of Israel looked for 
guidance to the living prophetic word in their midst, and the 
study of written prophecies or histories, which, according to 
many indications, was largely practised in the circles where 
the living prophets had most influence, was rather a supple- 
ment to the spoken word than a substitute for it But in 
the time of the Exile, when the national existence with 
which the ancient religion of Israel was so closely inter- 
twined was hopelessly shattered, when the voice of the 
prophets was stilled^ and tlie public services of the sanctuary 
no longer called the devout together, the whole continuance 
of the spiritual faith rested upon the remembrance that the 
prophets of the Lord had foreseen the catastrophe, and had 
shown how to reconcile it with undiminished trust in 
Jeliovah, the God of Israel. The written word acquired a 
fresh significance for the religious life, and the books of the 
prophets, with those records of the ancient liistory which 
were either already framed in the mould of prophetic thought, 
or were cast in that mould by editors of the time of the 
Exile, became the main support of the faithful^ who felt, as 
they had never felt before, that the words of Jehovah were 
pure words, silver sevenfold tried, a sure treasure in every 
time of need. 

The frequent allusions to the earlier prophets in the 
writings of Zechariah show how deep a hold their words 
had taken of the hearts of the godly in Israel ; but the very 
profundity of this influence, belonging as it did to the sphere 
of personal religion rather than the public order of the 
theocracy, made it less necessary to stamp the prophetic 
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series with the seal of public canonicity. Thea& books had 
no need to be brought from Babylon with the approval of a 
royal rescript, or laid before the nation by the authority of 
a Tirehatha. The only fonn of public recognition which was 
wanting, and which followed in due coarse, was the practice 
of reading from the Prophets in the public worship of the 
synagogue. It required no more formal process than the 
natural use made of this ancient literature, to bring it little 
by little into the shape of a fixed collection, though, as we 
have seen in the example of Jeremiah, there was no standard 
edition up to a comparatively late date. In the time of 
Daniel we already find the prophetic literature referred to 
under the name of "the books" or Scriptures (Dan, ix. 2). 
The English version unfortunately omits the article, and loses 
the force of the phrase. 

The ultimate form of the prophetic collection is contained 
in the Former and Latter Propheta of the Hebrew Bible, of 
which only the second group consists mainly of prophecies, 
while the firet is made up of historical books. We have 
seen that by the Jews the name of " Former Propheta " was 
justified by the unhistorical assumption that the old historical 
books were written by a succession of prophets. But I appre- 
hend that the association of histories and prophecies in one 
collection is older than the designation Former and Latter 
Prophets, and rested on a correct perception (instinctive 
rather than critical) that the histories formed a necessary 
part of the record of the prophets' work, Without the 
histories the prophetical books proper would be almost un- 
intelligible. And further, though there is no reason to think 
that the mass of the histories was actually written by the 
hand of prophets, they were certainly written, or at least 
edited and brought into their present form, by men who 
stood under the influence of the great prophets and sought 
to interpret the vicissitudes of IsraeVs fortunes in accordance 
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with the laws of God's governance which the prophets had 
laid down. There was therefore good reason for placing the 
old hiatories in the same collection with the written words of 
the prophets. The authority of this collection, which was 
inextricahly interlaced with the profoundest experiences of 
the spiritual life of Israel, was practically never disputed, 
and its infiaence on the personal religion of the nation was 
doubtless in inverse ratio to the preference assigned to the 
Pentateuch as the public and ofHcial code of Ezra's theo- 
cracy.* 

Equally undisputed was the position of the Psalter, the 
hymn-book of the second Temple. The Psalter, as we shall 
866 in a future Lecture, has a complicated history, and, along 
with elements of great antiquity, contains many pieces of a 
date long subsequent to the Exile, or even to Ezitu In its 
finished form the collection is clearly later than the prophe- 
tical writings. But no part of the Old Testament appeals 
more directly to the believing heart, and none bears a clearer 
impress of inspiration in the individual poems, and of divine 
guidance in their collection. Tbat the book containing the 
subjective utterance of Israel's faith, the answer of the 

* Tho only prophetic book as to which any diipate seems to have oc«umd 
was EzekieL The boginning of ibis book — the picture of the Merkaba, or 
chariot of Jehorah's glory (1 Ohron. zxviiL 18) — has always been viewed as a 
great mystery in Jewish theology, aud is tho basis of tho Kabbala or esoterto 
theosophy of tbe Rabbins. The closing chapters were equally puazUng, because 
they giro a system of law and ritual divergent in many points from tha 
Peotateucb. Comiiare Jerome's Ep. to Paulinus; — "The beginning and end 
of Kzekiel are involrod in obgcuritiosj and among the Hebrews these parti, 
and the exordium of Oenesisj must not be road by a man under thirty." 
Hanca, in tlie apostolic age, a qnestiou was raised as to the value of the book ; 
for, of course, nothing could bo accepted tbat contradicted the Torah. We 
read in tbe Talmud {BagigOj 13 a) that " but for Han&uiah, son of Hczekiah, 
they would have suppressed tho Book of Ezckicl, because its words contradict 
those of tho Torah. What did ho dot They brought up to him three 
hundred measurm of oil. and he sat down and explained it" Derenboorg, 
op. ciL p. 296, with Qraetz, OudiichU^ vol. iii. p. 661, is disposed to hold 
that the soholar who reconciled Ezekiel with tho Pentateuch at such an 
expenditure of midnight oil was really Eleaxar, the son of Hananish. 
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believing heart to the word of Tevelation, continued to grow 
after the prophetic voice was still, and the writtea law had 
displaced the living word, was natural and necessary. In 
the Psalter we see how the ordinances of the new theocracy 
established themselves in the hearts of the people, as well as 
in the external order of the community at Jerusalem, and the 
spiritual aspects of the Law which escaped the legal subtilty 
of tlie Scribes are developed in such Psalms as the 119th, 
with an immediate force of personal conviction which has 
supplied a pattern of devotion to all following ages. 

Thus three great masses of sacred literature, comprising 
those elements which were most immediately practical under 
the old dispensation, and make up the chief permanent value 
of the Old Testament for the Christian Church, took shape 
and attained to undisputed authority on broad grounds of 
history, and through processes of experimental verification 
which made it unnecessary to seek complicated theological 
arguments to justify their place in the Canon. The Law, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms were inseparably linked with the 
very existence of the Old Testament Church. Their autho- 
rity was not derived from the schools of the Scribes, and 
needed no sanction from them. And, though the spirit of 
l^lism might mistake the true connection and relative im- 
portance of the Law and the other books, no Pharisaism was 
able to undermine the influence of those evangelical and 
eternal truths which kept true spirituality alive in Israel, 
while the oflBcial theology was absorbed in exclusive devotion 
to the temporary ordinances of the Law. 

The Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms are the substance 
and centre of the Old Testament, on which the new dispensa- 
tion builds, and to which our Lord Himself appeals as the 
witness of the Old Covenant to the New. The exegesis 
which insists, against every rule of language, that the Psalms 
iu Luke xxiv. 44 mean the Hagiographa as a whole misses 
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the point of our Lord's appeal to the preceding history of 
revelation, and forgets that Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Esther 
are not once referred to in the New Testament, and were still 
antUtgomena in the apostolic age. 

The Law, the Prophets, and tlie Psalms, form an intel- 
ligible classification, in which each element has a distinctive 
character. And this is still the case if we add to the Psalter 
the other two poetical Books of Job and Proverbs, which stand 
beside the Psalms in our Hebrew Bibles. But the oollection 
of the Ilagiographa, as a whole, is not homogeneous. Why 
does not Daniel stand among the later prophets, Ezra and 
Chronicles among the liistorical books? Why is it that the 
Hagiographa were not read in the synagogue ? With regard 
to the Psalms this is intelligible. Tliey had their original 
place, not in the synagogue^ but in the Temple service. So, 
too, the Books of Job and Proverbs, which belong to the 
philosophy of the Hebrews, and were specially adapted for 
private sbudy^ might seem less suitable for public reading — 
Job, in particular, requiring to be studied as a whole if one is 
to grasp its true sense. But this explanation does not cover 
the whole Hagiographa, Their position can only be explained 
by the lateness of their origin, or the lateness of their recog- 
nition as authoritative Scriptures. The miscellaneous col- 
lection of Hagiographa appended to the three great poetical 
books is the region of the Old Testament antiUgomena, and 
in them we no longer stand on the ground of undisputed 
authority acknowledged by our Lord, and rooted in the very 
essence of the Old Testament dispensation. 

The oldest explicit reference to a third section of sacred 
hooks is found in the prologue to Ecclesiasticus, written in 
Egypt about 130 B.a The author speaks of " the many and 
great things given to us through the Law and the Prophets, 
and the others who followed after them " ; and again, of " the 
Law and the Prophets, and the other books of the fathers," as 
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the study of hia grandfather and other Israelites, who aimed 
at a life conformed to the Law. 

Wlien the other books of the fathers are said to have been 
written by those who followed after the prophets, the sense 
may either be that their authors were later in time, or that 
they were subordinate companions of the prophets. In either 
case the author plainly regards these books as in some sense 
secondary to the prophetic writings ; nor does it appear that 
in his time there was a distinct and definite name for this 
collection, or perhaps that there was a formal collection at all. 
The overplus of God-given literature, after the Law and the 
Prophets are deducted, is an inheritance from the fathers. 
We must not infer from this statement that all ancient books 
not comprised in the Law and the prophets were accepted 
without criticism aa a gift of God, and formed a third class of 
sacred literature. The author of Chronicles had still access 
to older books which are now lost; and the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, ziL 11 sq., warns its readers against the futility of much 
of the literature of the time, and admonishes them to confine 
their attention to the words of the wise, tlie teachings of the 
masters of assemblies^ i«. the sages met in council, the 
experienced " circle of elders," praised in Ecclesiasticus vi. 34. 
There were many books in those days which claimed to be 
the work of ancient worthies, and such of them as we still 
possess display a very different spirit and merit from the 
acknowledgctl Hagiogiapha. There must have been a sifting 
process applied to this huge mass of literature, and the 
Hagiographa are the result But it is not so easy to explain 
how this sifting took place and led to the collection which wo 
now receive. 

One thing is clean The very separation of the Hagio- 
grapha from the books of cognate character which stand in 
the second section of the Hebrew Canon proves that the 
third collection was formed after the second had been closed. 
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And since the prophetic collection was itself a gradual format 
tion, fixed not by external authority but by silent consent, 
this brings the callection of the Hagiographa down long after 
the time of Ezra. "With this it agrees that some of the books 
of the Hagiographa did not originate till the very end of the 
Persian period at earliest. The genealogies in Chronicles 
and Nehemiah give direct proof of this fact, and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes can hardly be dated before the Chronicles ; while 
even the most conservative critics now begin to admit that 
Daniel did not exist (at least in its present form) till the time 
of the Maccabees. Neither Esther nor Daniel, nor indeed 
Ezra, is alluded to in the list of worthies in Ecclesiasticus. 

The determination of the collection of the Hagiographa 
must therefore have taken place at an epoch when the 
tradition of the Scribes was in full force, and we cannot 
assert that their false theories had no influence on the work. 
If they had a share in determining the collection, we can tell 
with tolerable certainty what principles tliey acted oa For 
to them all sacred writings outside the Torah were placed on 
one footing with the oral law. In substance there was no 
difference between wrilten books and oral tradition. Both 
alike were divine and authoritative expositions of the law. 
There was traditional llalacha expanding and applying legal 
precepts, but there was also traditional Haggada, recognised 
as a rule of faith and life, and embracing doctrinal topics, 
practical exhortation, embellishments and fabulous develop- 
ments of Bible narratives.^ The dilTerence between these 
traditions and the sacred books lay only in the form. Tradi- 
tion was viewed as essentially adapted for oral conimunication. 
Every attempt to reduce it to writing was long discouraged 
by the Scribes. It was a common possession of the learned, 

* It is sometimefl Mid tliat the Haggada had no sacred anthority. So 
Zunz, op. eU. p. 42; Doutscli's JiamainSt p. 17 ; but compare, on tho other 
Weber, op, cit. p. 9d tq. Certain Haggndoth share with the HoUclia 
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which no man had a right to appropriate and fix by putting 
it in a book of hie own. The authority of tradition did not 
lie with the man who uttered it, but in the source from which 
it had come down ; and any tradition not universally current 
and acknowledged as of old authority had to be authenticated 
by evidence that he who used it had heard it from an older 
scholar, whose reputation for fidelity was a guarantee that he 
in turn had received it from a sure source. The same test 
would doubtless be applied to a written book. Books ad- 
mittedly new had no authority. Nothing coidd be accepted 
unless it had the stamp of general currency, or was authenti- 
cated by the name of an ancient author dating from the 
period antecedent to the Scribes. All this, as we see from 
the pseudepigraphic books, offered a great temptation to 
forgery, but it offered also a certain security that doubtful 
books would not be admitted till they had passed the test of 
such imperfect criticism as the Scribes could apply. And, 
besides all this, the ultimate criterion to which every book 
was subjected lay in the supreme standard of the Law. 
Nothing was holy which did not agree with the teaching of 
the Pentateuch. 

For some of the Hagiographa the test of old currency was 
plainly conclusive. It does not appear that the Book of Job 
was ever challenged, and the vague noticea of a discussion 
about the Proverbs that are found in Jewish books are not 
of a kind to command credence,^ The same thing holds 
good of the Lamentations, which in all probability were 
ascribed to Jeremiah as early as the time of the Chronicler.' 

> Abcth qfR. NcUhan, e. 1.—" At first they said that Prorerbs, duiticlet, 
Rnd Ecclesiutes are apocryphal. They said they were parobolio writings, and 
not of the Hagiographa ... till the men of the Great Synagogao camo and 
explained them." Op. B. ShabhaXh SO b ; Ryle, p. 194 aq. 

* " In 2 Cliron. xxir. 25 we read that Jeremiah pronounced a dirge orer 
Joaiah, and that the death of Joaiah was still referred to according to itated 
usage in the dirges oaed by singing men and women in the sathor's day, 
and collected in a rolome of Kin6ih — the ordinary Jewish nsme of ooi book. 
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Ruth, again, is treated by Josephna as an appendix to Judges, 
and though this reckoning cannot be shown to have had 
Palestinian authority, there is no reason to doubt that the 
book was generally accepted as a valuable supplement to the 
history of the period of the Judges. The case of the other 
books is not so clear, and for all of them (except Daniel, 
whose case iB peculiar) we have evidence that their position 
was long disputed, and only gradually secured. 

The book of Ezra-Nehemiah has a special value for the 
history of the Old Covenant^ and contains information 
absolutely indispensable, embodying contemporary records of 
the close of the productive period of Israel's history. Yet 
we find that the Alexandrian Jews were once content to 
receive it in the form of a Midrash (1 Esdras of the LXX., 
3 Esdras of the English Apocrypha), with many fabuloua 
additions and a text arbitrarily mangled. The Chroniclea, 
according to all appearance, were once one book with Ezra 
and Kehemiah, from which they have been so rudely torn 
that 2 Chroniclea now ends in the middle of a verse, which 
reappears complete at the beginning of Ezra. But the 
Chronicles now stand after Ezra-Nehemiah, as if it were an 
afterthought to admit them to equal authority. When the 
Greek Book of Esdras was composed of extracts from Chroni- 
cles, as well as from Ezra and Kehemiah, the three books 

JosepbuB says that tbe dirge of Jeremiah on thia occasion waa extant in hie 
days {AnL z. G. 1), and uo doubt means by this the canonical Lamentationa. 
Jerome on Zech. xii. 11 ondcrBtauda the passage of Cbroniclea in the lania 
aense ; but modem writers have generally aasumed that, as onr book was 
certainly written after the fall of Jemsalem, the dirgea alluded to in Chronicles 
must be a separate collection. Thia, however, is far from clear. The X(n6tk 
of the Chronicler had, according to his statement, acqaired a fixed and statu* 
tory place in Israel, and were connected with the name of a prophel In 
other words, they were canonical as for as any book outside the Pentateuch 
could be so called in that age. Moreover, the allusion to the king, the 
anointod of Jeborah, in Lam. iv. 20, thongh it realty applies to Zcdekiah, 
speaks of him with a warmth of sympathy which later ages would not feel for 
any king after Joaiah."— £ncyc. BrU., 9th ed., art. Lamriitatiokb, following 
Noldeke, Amatamenilkhe LiUratur (1868), p. 144. 
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were probably still read as one work.* From these facts it is 
reasonable to infer that in spite of their close agreement with 
the conceptions of the Scribes, it was long held to be doubtful 
whether the Chronicles deserved a place among tlie Scriptures 
or should be relegated to a lower sphere. The first decision 
must have been to accept only that park of the book which 
embodied the autobiographies of Ezra and Nehemiah, 

For Daniel, the facts point to late origin rather than late 
admission. Daniel is not mentioned among the worthies in 
Ecolesiasticus, and had his book been known in old times it 
would surely Jiave stood with the prophets. 

The authority of the Book of Esther, which is not used by 
Philo or the New Testament, is necessarily connected with 
the diffusion of the feast of Purim. Now, the book contains 
two ordinances on this head — the observance of the feast 
proper (Esther ix. 22), and the celebration of a memorial fast 
preceding it (Esther ix. 31). According to Jewish usage, the 
fast falls on the 13th of Adar. But this was the day when 
Judas Maccabseus defeated and slew Nicanor in the battle of 
Bethhoron, and was kept as a joyful anniversary in Palestine 
from that time onward (1 Mac. vii 48). The day of Nicanor 
is still placed among the anniversaries on which fasting is 
forbidden in the Megillath TcCanith, after the death of 
Trajan. In Palestine, therefore, at the time of our Lord, the 
fast of Purim was not observed, and it may well be doubted 
whether even the subsequent feast was universally acknow- 
ledged. The Palestinian Talmud still contains traditions 
of opposition to its introduction ; while the other Talmud 
{B. MtgilL 7 a, Sank. 100 a) names certain eminent Eabbins 
who denied that Esther " defiles the hands," va is canonical 



' The mMt palpable argument for tho original unity of Cbrooioles, Ezra, 
and Keliemiah ij that meBtioned in the tezt. Bat further^ the parta of Esni- 
Nehemiah which are not extractn from docnmenta in the hands of the editor 
display all the obaraoteristic peculiarities of the Cbroniclea in style, language, 
and manner of thought. Bee Driver, IiUrodudumj chap. xiL 



And, again, it is a notable circumstance that the book is eo 
freely handled in the two Greek recensions of the text. 

The Book of Esther was not undisputed in the early Chria- 
tian Church ; and, according to Eusebius, Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis in the third quarter of the second century, journeyed 
to Palestine to ascertain the Jewish Canon of his time, and 
brought back a list, from wliich Esther was excluded.^ 

The last stage in the history of the Jewish Canon is most 
clearly exhibited in the case of Ecclesiastes and the Song of 
Solomon, which were still controverted up to the very end of 
the first Christian century. In earlier times, as we have 
seen, no urgent necessity was felt to determine the precise 
compass of the sacred books. But in the apostolic age more 
than one circumstance called for a definite decision on the 
subject of the Canon. The school of Hillel, with its new and 
more powerful exegetical methods, directed to find a Scrip- 
ture proof for every tradition, was naturally busied with the 
compass, as well as the text, of the ancient Scriptures. R, 
Akiba, a rigid spirit averse to all compromise, would admit 
no middle class between sacred books and books which it 
was a sin to read. *' Those who read the outside books have 
no part in the life to come." ' Such books were to be buried 

^ EusebioB. MiaL EceUs, Lib. ir, cap. 26. It la certainly very bard to 
underetand what Jewish authorities could omit Esther at so late a date, but 
the statement of Easebtns is precise. In the fourth century Athanaaini and 
Gregory of Nazianzus still omit Esther from the C&non, The ordinance of 
the fast of Faiim (Esther ix. 31), which we see not to hare been observed in 
Palestine in the time of Christ, is lacking in the Greek text of Esther, and in 
Joaephus, Ant. xi 6, 13, whore, however, we are told that the feast was 
celebrated by the Jews throughout the world. On the origin of the feast of 
Purim, see Lagarde, Purim (Gott, 1887 ; Abhandlungen of the Gdttiugeu 
Academy, vol. xxxiv.), who connects it with the Persian FiLrdig&n, and 
Zimmern in Stade's ZtiUchrytf. AT, JV. (1801), p. 157 sqq., who argues for 
a connection with the Babylonian New Year Feast. That the observance of 
Purim began not in Palestine, but in the Eastern Dispersion, is probable 
almost to certainty. On the MtgUlalh. Ta'anUh, or list of days on which the 
Jews are forbidden to fast, consult Berenbourg, p. 439 »q. 

' Uishna, Saiihairin, xi. I (ed. Snren., rol iv. p. 259). — "All Israelites 
have a share in the world to come, except those who deny the resurrection of 
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— thrust away in the rabbish-raom to which condemned 
synagogue rolls were relegated. But the immediately practical 
call for a precise definition of the compass of the sacred books 
arose from the circumstance that this question came to be 
necessarily associated with a point of ritual observance. The 
Rabbins, always jealous for the ceremonial sanctity of sacred 
things, were concerned to preserve copies of the Scriptures 
from being lightly handled or used for common purposes., 
They therefore devised, in accordance with their principle of 
hedging in the law, a Halacba to the effect that the sacred 
books communicate ceremonial uncleanness to hands that 
touch them, or to food with which they are brought in contact. 
This ordinance was well devised for the object in view, for it 
secured that such books should be kept in a place by them- 
selves, and not lightly handled. But it now became abso- 
lutely necessary to know which books defile the hands. The 
Mishna contains a special treatise on "hands " (ladaiin), and 
here we find authentic information on the controversies to 
which the ordiuance gave rise. Two books were involved. 
The schools of Shammai and Hillel were divided as to 
Ecclesiastes. But there was also discussion as to the Song 
of Solomon, and both points came up for decision at 
a great assembly held in lamnia (ca, 90 a.d. ?), where R 
Akiba took a commanding place. Some of the doctors must 
have hinted that the canonicity of Canticles was a moot-point. 
But Akiba struck in with his wonted energy, and silenced all 
dispute. " Grod forbid ! " he cried. " No one in Israel has 
ever doubted that the Song of Solomon defiles the hands. 
For no day in the history of the world is worth the day when 



the dead, those who Bay that the Tonh ia not from God, and the Epicurean*. 
li. Akiba adda those who read in ontaide booka, and him who whupera over 
a wound the words of Exod. xv. 26," — a kind of charm, the rin of which, 
according to the commentators, lay in the fact that theaa aacred wordi were 
pronounced after spitting over the sore. Compare on tbo "outaido books** 
Qeiger, p. 200 sq. 
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the Song of Solomon was given to Israal. For all the Hagio- 
grapha are holy, but the Song of Solomon is a holy of the 
holies. If there has been any dispute, it referred only to 
Ecclesiastes." * 

In the characteristic manner of theological partisanship, 
Akiba speaks with most confident decision on the points 
where he knew his case to be weakest. So far was it from 
being true that no one had ever doubted the canonicity of 
Canticles that he himself had to hurl an anathema at tl^ose 
who sang the Song of Solomon with quavering voice in the 
"banqueting house as if it were a common lay. The same 
tendency to cover the historical weakness of the position of 
disputed books by energetic protestations of their superla- 
tive worth appears in what the Palestinian Talmud relates of 
the opinions of the Doctors as to the roll of Esther. While 
some Rabbins, appealing to Deuteronomy v. 22, maintained 

' Mishna, Tadaim^ iii. 5. — "All the Holy Scriptures defile the hiinde : 
the Song of Solomon and EcolesiMtes defUe the hAnds. R Judth wjb. The 
Song of SoIomoD de&les the h&uda, and Doclesiaatee is disputed. B. Jose 
MJ8, EccleeiAstM does not defile the hinds, and the Song of Solomon is dis- 
puted. R. Simeon uys, Eccleaiaatcs belongs to thu light things of the 
school of Shammai, and the heavy things of the school of Hillel [t.«. on this 
point the school of Shammai is less strict]. R. Simeon, son of Azzai, says. I 
recetred it as a tradition from the sovcnty-two elders on the day when they 
enthroned R. Eliezer, son of Azariah [as President of the Beth Din at lunnisi, 
which became the seat of the heads of the Scribes after the fall of Jerusalem], 
that the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes defile the hands. R. Akiba said, 
God forbid I No one in Israel has erer doubted thut the Song of Solomon 
defiles tlie hands. For no day in the history of the world is worth the day 
when the Song of Solomon was giren to Israel. For all the Hagiographa are 
holy, bat the Song of Solomon is a holy of the holies. If there has been any 
disputCi it referred only to Eoclesiastea, ... So thoy disputed, and so they 
decided." 

JSduiolh, r. 8. — "ficclosiastes does not defile the hands according to th« 
school of Shammai, but does so according to the school of Hillel." 

For the disputes as to Ecclesiastes, compare also Jerome on chap. xii. 18, 
14. "The Hebrews say that this book, which calls all God's creatures vain, 
and prefen meat, drink, and passing delights to all else, might seem worthy 
to disappear with other lost works of Solomon ; but that it merits canonical 
authority, because it sums up the whole argument in the precept to fear God 
and do His oommandment." 
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that a day must come when the Hagiographa and the Prophets 
would become obsolete, and only the Law remain ; nay, says 
Rabbi Simeon, Esther and the Halachoth can never become 
obsolete (Esther ix. 28).^ 

In speaking of these Old Testament Antilegornena I have 
confined myself to a simple statement of facts that are not 
open to dispute. It is matter of fact that the position of 
several books was still subject of controversy in the apostolic 
age, and was not finally determined till after the fall of the 
Temple and the Jewish state. Before that date the Hagio- 
grapha did not form a closed collection with an undisjmted 
list of contents, and therefore the general testimony of Christ 
and the Apostles to the Old Testament Scriptures cannot be 
used as certainly including books like Esther, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes, which were still disputed among the orthodox 
Jews in the apostolic age, and to which the New Testament 
never makes reference. These books have been delivered to 
us ; they have their use and value, which are to be ascer- 
tained by a frank and reverent study of the texts themselves; 
but those who insist on placing them on the same footing 
with the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, to which our 
Lord bears direct testimony, and so make the whole doctrine 
of the Canon depend on its weakest part, sacrifice the true 
strength of the evidence on which the Old Testament is 
received by Christians, and commit the same fault with Akiba 
and his fellow Rabbins, who Lore down the voice of free 
inquiry with anathemas instead of argument 



' Akiba's tDathenift in Tosef. Sanhrdrin, c. 12; R. SimeoD*a utteranca is 
Talmud Jer. Migilla, u fi (Erotoachln ed. of 1866, L 70 6). 




Up to this point we have been occupied with general dis- 
cussions as to the transmission of the Old Testament among 
the Jews, and the collection of its books into a sacred Canon, 
In the remaining part of our course we must deal with the 
origin of individual books; and as it is impossible in six 
Lectures to go over the whole field of the Old Testament 
literature, I shall confine myself to the discussion of some 
cardinal problems referring to the three great central masses 
of the Old Testament, the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. 
The present Lecture will deal with the Book of Psalms. 

The Psalter, as we have it, unquestionably contains 
Psalms of the Exile and the new Jerusalem. It is also 
generally lield to contain Psalms of the period of David, thus 
embracing within its compass poems extending over a range 
of some five hundred years. How did such a collection come 
together? How was it formed, and how were the earlier 
Psalms preserved up to the date when they were embodied 
in our present Psalter? 

In discussing this question, let us begin by looking at the 
nature and objects of the Psalter. The Book of Psalms is a 
collection of religious and devotional poetry. It is made up 
mainly of prayers and songs of praise, with a certain immber 
of didactic pieces. But it is not a collection of all the religious 
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poetr)' of Israel That is maoifest from the circumstance 
that, with one exception (2 Sam. iiii.= Psalm xviii.), the 
poema preserved in the old historical books are not repeated 
in the Psalter. Nor, again, was the collection formed with 
an historical object. It is true that there are some titles 
which contain historical notes, but on the other hand there 
are many Psalms whose contents naturally suggest an inquiry 
OS to the historical situation in which they were composed, but 
where we have no title or hint of any sort to answer that 
question. Again, although the Psalms represent a great range 
of personal religious experience, it is to be noticed that they 
avoid such situations and expressions as are of too unique a 
character to be used in the devotion of other believers. The 
feelings expressed in the Psalter are mainly such as can be 
shared by every devout soul, if not in every circumstance, 
yet at least in circumstances which frequently recur in human 
lifa Some of the Psalms are manifestly written from the 
first with a general devotional purpose, as prayers or praises 
wliich can be used in any mouth. In others, again, the poet 
seems to speak, not in his private person, but in the name of 
the people of God as a whole ; and even the Psalms more 
directly individual in occasion have so much catholicity of 
sentiment that they have served with llie other hymns of the 
Psalter as a manual of devotion for the Church in all ages of 
both dispensations.^ | 

> Some reoent writera go ao far aa to mAintain th&t in all (or almost all) 
the Paalma, the speaker is Israel, the church-nation personified, so that the 
" I " and "me" uf the Psalms throughout mean " we," ** us," the commnnity 
of Qod's grace and worship. So especially Smend in Stade's ZeUsehri/t, riiL 
49 9^. (ISSS). Few will be dispOKcd to go so far as Smend ; but the view 
that man/ Psalms arc s[>okcn in the name of the community ia no novelty, 
and can hardly be disputed. There is, of course, room for much difference of 
opinion as to the limits within which this method of interpreting the "I" 
and **me" of the Paolm^ ia to be applied. Driror, IrUrodudion^ p. 806 »q., 
would confine it to a few PfMlms. vliile Cbeyno (whose remarks on the bear> 
jng of the question on the use of the Psalter in the Christian Church will 
repay perusal) gives it a much larger range {Origin of the Ptalter^ 1891, 
Leotar« VI.] 
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The Psalms, then, are a collection of religious poetry, 
chosen with a special view to the edification of the Old Testa- 
ment Church. But further, the purpose immediately con- 
templated in the collection is not the private edification of 
the individual Israelite, but the public worship of the Old 
Testament Church in the Temple, and necessarily (since 
some of the Psalms are later than the Exile)^ in the second 
Temple. This appears most clearly in the latter part of the 
book, where we meet with many Psalms obviously composed 
from the first for liturgical use. Some are doxologies ; others 
are largely made up of extracts from earlier Psalms, in a way- 
very natural in a liturgical manual of devotion, but not so 
natural in a poet merely composing a hymn for his personal 
use. The Htui^cal element is specially prominent in those 
Psalms (from civ. onwards) which begin or end with the 
phrase Hallelujah, " Praise ye the Lord," This phrase con- 
nects the Hallelujah Psalms with the part of the Temple 
service called the hallel, which denotes a jubilant song of 
praise executed to tlie accompaniment of Levitical musiCj 
and the blare of the priestly trumpets (1 Chron. xvi. 4 sqq,, 
XXV. 3 ; 2 Chron. v. 12 sq., xxix. 27-30). By the later Jews 
the term ?uilUl is mainly applied to Psalms cxiii.-cxviiL, 
which were sung at the great annual feasts, at the encffinla 
(the feast spoken of in John x. 22), and at the new moons. 
Again, throughout the Psalms, the Temple, Zion, the Holy 
City, are kept in the foreground. Once more, the same 
destination appears in the titles. The musical titles are full 
of technical terms which occur again in the Book of Chroni- 
cles in descriptions of the Levitical Psalmody of the Temple. 
The proper names in the titles have a similar reference. The 
sons of Korah were a guild of Temple musicians ; Asaph was 
the father and patron of a similar guild ; Heman and Ethan 
are named in the Chronicles as Temple singers of the time of 
David. Finally, the very name of the Psalter in the Hebrew 
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Bible leads to the same conclusion. The Psalms are called 
Tehillim, hymns, from the same root as Hallelujah, and with 
the same alluaiou to the Temple service of praise.^ 

The fact that the Psalter is a hymnal at once elucidates 
some important fcatxires in the book, and suggests certain 
rules for its profitable use and study. The liturgical character 
of the Psalms explains their universality, and justifies the 
large use made of them in the Christian Church. As a 
liturgical collection, the Psalter expresses the feelings and 
hopes, the faith, the prayers and the praises of the Old Testa- 
ment Church, their sense of sin, and their joyful apprehen- 
sion of Gods salvation. These are the subjective elements 
of religion, the answer of the believing heart to God, And 
precisely in these elementa the religion of all ages is much 
alike. The New Testament revelation made a great change 
in the objective elements of religion. Old ideas and forms 
passed away, and new things took their place ; but through 
all this growth of the objective side of revelation, the devotion 
of the faithful heart to God remains essentially one and the 
same. Our faith, our sense of sin, our trust upon God and 
His salvation, the language of our prayers and praises, are 
still one with those of the Old Testament Church. It is true 
that not a little of the colouring of the Psalms is derived 
from the ritual and order of the old dispensation, and has 
now become antiquated ; but practical religion does not refuse 

' The later Jews were not completely informed as to the Utnrgical use of 
the Psftltor in the Temple serricca. There is ercn some uncertainty as to 
what parts of the Hallelujah Psalma are inclnded in the HdlUl, presumably 
because severa] aelecttona from this part of the Ftalter were used. Of the dally 
Psalms, sung at the morDiug tftcrifice, the following list, which has every 
appearance of authenticity, ta giren iu the Miahna Tamid, rti. 4 (Surcnh.^ 
T. 10) : Sunday, Ps. 24 ; Monday, Pa. 48 ; Tuesday, Ps. 82 ; Wednesday,.] 
Ps. 04 ; iniursday. Pa. 61 ; Friday, Ps. 09 ; Sabhath. Ps. 92. Pa. 92 i* 
aaaigned to the Sabbath in the title, and the titles in the Soptnogint also 
confirm the statements of the Mishna, except as regards Pss. 81 and 82, the 
former of which must originally have been written for some great feast (see 
Terse 8 [Heb. 4]). According to tradition it was sung at the Feast of 
Trumpets fNumb. xxix. 1), as well as at the ordinary Thursday service. 
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thoae bonds of connection with the past. The believing soal 
ia never anxious to separate its own spiritual life from the 
spiritual life of the fathers. Rather does it cling with special 
affection to the links that unite it to the Church of the Old 
Testament; and the forms which, in their literal sense, are 
now antiquated, become to us an additional group of figures 
in the rich poetic imagery of the Hebrew hymnaL 

But the Psalter and the Old Testament in general are to 
us not merely books of devotion, but sources of study for the 
better knowledge of the whole course of God's revelatioEL It 
is a law of all science that, to know a thing Uioroughly, we 
must know it in its genesis and in its growth. To under- 
stand the wayB of God with man, and the whole meaning of 
His plan of salvation, it is necessary to go back and see His 
work in its beginnings, examining the rudimentary stages of 
the process of revelation ; and for this the Psalms are invalu- 
able, for they give us the first answer of the believing heart 
to God under a dispeosafcion where the objective elements of 
revelation were far less fully developed, and where spiritual 
processes were in many respects more naive and childlike. 
While tlie simple Christian can always take up the Psalm- 
book and uatj it for devotion^ appropriating those elements 
which remain the same in all ages, those who are called upon 
to study the Bible systematically, and who desire to learn all 
that can be learned from it, will also look at the Psalms from 
another point of view. Recognising the fact that many of 
them have an historical occasion, and that they express the 
life of a particular stage of the Old Testament Church, they 
will endeavour to study the history of the collection, and 
ascertain what can be learned of the epoch and situation in 
which each Psalm was written. 

In entering upon this study, it is highly important to 
carry with us the fact that the Psalras are preserved to us, 
not iu an historical collection, but in a hymn-book specially 
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adapted for the use of the second Temple. The plan of a hymn- 
book does not secure that every poem shall be given exactly 
as it was written by the first author. The practical object of 
the collectiou makes it legitimate and perhaps necessary that 
there should be such adaptations and alterations as may secure 
a larger scope of practical utility in ordinary services. 

In a book which contains Psalms spreading over a period 
of perhaps five hundred years, such a period as that 
which separates Chaucer from Tennyson, or Dante from 
Manzoni, changes of this kind could hardly be avoided ; and 
so in fact we find not a few variations in the text and indica- 
tions of the hand of an editor retouching the original poems. 
Between Psalm xvilL and 2 Samuel xxii there are some 
seventy variations not merely orthographical. The Psalter 
itself repeats certain poems with changes. Psalm liii. is a 
copy of Ps. xiv, with variations of text ; Psalm btx. repeats 
P& xL 13-17; Pa cviiL is verses 7-11 of Ps. IviL, followed 
by Ps. Ix. 5-12. Another clear sign that we have not every 
Psalm in its original text lies in the alphabetical acrostics, 
Psalms ix.-x. xxv. xxxiv. xxxvil cxi cxii, cxix cxlv., in 
which the initial letters of successive half verses, verses, or 
larger stanzas make up the alphabet It is of the nature of 
an acrostic to be perfect An acrostic poem which misses 
some letter or puts it in a false place is a failure ; and there- 
fore, when we find that some of these acrostics are now 
incomplete, we must conclude that the text has suffered. In 
some cases it is still easy to suggest the slight change neces- 
sary to restore the original scheme. Elsewhere, as in the 
beautiful acrostic now reckoned as two Psalms (ix. and x.), 
the corruption in the text, or possibly the intentional change 
made to adapt the poem for public worship, is so considerable 
that the original form cannot be recovered.^ 



^ Another cue when on« pBtlm has been made tm> u xliL-xliiL, when, 
by taking the words *' my Qod " ^m the begisning of zlii. 6 to the end of 
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In general, then, we conclude that the oldest text of a 
sacred lyric is not always preserved in the Psalter. And so, 
again, we must not suppose that the notes of authors' names 
in a hymn-book have the same weight as the statements of ^ 
an historical book. Tn a liturgical collection the author's ^M 
name is of little consequence, and the editors who altered tlie 
text of a poem cannot be assumed a prion to have taken 
absolute care to pi-eserve a correct record of its origin. But ^ 
to this subject we shall recur presently. ^M 

Let us now look at the collection somewhat more closely ; ~ 
and, in the first place, let us take note of the traditional 
division of the P3alt€r into five smaller books, each terminat- 
ing with a doxology. In most modern Hebrew Bibles, and 
also in the English Revised Version, the five books are 
marked off by short titles, which are not found in most manu- 
scripts, are devoid of Massoretic authority, and are rightly 
absent from the Authorised Version. But the division itself 
rests on an ancient Jewish tradition which was already 
known to Hippolytus at the beginning of the third Christian 
century. Mediaeval Jewish opinion, following the Midiash 
on Psalm i., ascribed the partition to David, and the mujurity 
of modern scholars regard the terminal doxologies (wliich are 
also found in the Septuagint) as sufficient evidence that a 
fivefold arrangement of the Psalter, presumably on the 
model of the Peutateuch, was actually designed by the col- 
lector of the book.^ Before we discuss how far this opinion 

the previous verae, and m&ldng & single chftngo in the division of the worda, 
we gvt a poem of three lUuzoa, with aa ideatical refraia to each. Convereely 
p8. oxiiv. 12 »qq. seems to have no connection with the poem (venea 1-11) to 
which it is now attached. 

^ The witness of Hippolytos ia found in the Oreek (ed. Lag., p. 198; 
closely followed by Epipbanius, De Mens, ei Pond, g 5 ; see Lugarde, Ssfm- 
nieta, iL 157). in a passage of which the genuineness baa been qucstionod ; 
bat the same doubt does not attach to the Syriac form of Hippolytus'a testi- 
mony (Laganle, Atudtda Sjfriaca^ 1858, p. 86). The Greek speaks of a 
division into five books (/3(/3Xfa), the Syriac of Ave parts or sections {ynhiatodtiiff). 
The Utter expression agrees best with Jerome*i statement in the Prologu» 
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is sound it will be convenient to present a table showing 
the scheme of the traditional division : — 

Book t Psalms 1-41. — All ascribed to David, except 1, 2, 10 [which 
ia part of !)], 33 [ascribed to David in the LXX.] Doxology — 
Blessed he JkIioviUi, God of Israel, from everlasting and to evep- 
laeting. Aiticn aiid Ameii. 

Book IL Psalma 42-72. — 42-49, Korahite [43 being part of 42] ; 60, 
Asaph ; 51-71, David, except G6, 07, 71, which are anonymoiie ; 
72, Solomon- Doxology — Bluaacd bo Jehovah Ootl, the God of 
Israel, who alone doeth wundroua things. And blessed be Ilia 
name of glory for ever : and let the whole earth be filled with 
Hia glory. Amen and Amen. Subscription — The prayers of 
David Dm son of Jesse are ended. 

Book III. Psalms 73-89.-73-83, Asaph ; 84, 86, 87, 88, Korahite; 
80, David ; 88, lieman ; 89, Ethan. Doxofoyy— Blessed be 
Jehovah for ever. Amen and Amen. 

Book IV. Psalms 90-106.— 90, Moees; 101, 103, David; the n»t 
anonymous. Doxohgy — Blessed be Jehovah, Qod of laiuel, from 
everlasting and to everlasting. And let all the people fay, Ameu : 
Hallelujah. 

QaUatuSt "David, qucm qainqne incbionibns ot uno volumine compre- 
hcnduDt" [9cil. Hebrsei]. In the Preface to his Psalt, iiueta Hebraeos Jerome 
refuBoa to allow the expression "five books," which some used. For the 
Jewish recognition of the fivefold partition of Uie Psalter most writers refer 
only to tho later Midmsh on the Psalms, from which Kimchi draws in the 
Preface to hia Commentary. But there ia much older Jewish eridonce to 
confirm that of the Christian aathorities. Mr. Scliechter refers mo to B. 
KiddAshiri, 83 a, where R. Simeon, son of Rabbi, says, complaining of n pnpil, 
" I taught hira two-fifths of tho Book of Psalms, and ho did not rise up before 
me (out of respect when 1 entered the place where he was seated}." The 
expression " fifths " is commonly used of the books of tho Pentateuch, but it 
occurs also in J, Megillah, ii. 4, in connection \tith the Book of Esther 
(Mailer, S^pherim^ p. 34), and is not a safTicient josti filiation for speaking of 
five books (D^DD) of the Psalms. In SOpherim^ il 4, whore a blank of four 
lines is prescribed between each book of the Torah, and a blank of three 
lines between each of the twelve Minor Prophets, nothing is said of the 
sections of the Psalter. There are, however, traces of a later rule by which 
two lines are to bo left between each section of the Psalms; but the rule is 
very imperfectly followed in MS3. The first Uassoretic Bible (that of Jacob 
bw Chayyira) notes the commencement of Dks. 2, 3, 4, 6 in the margin, or in 
vacant spaces in the text, in smaller characters (^3(^ "^tiO and so forth), and 
similar titles are found in soma MSS. 

Wo learn from Hippolytus and Jerome that the doxologies, or mther the 
double Amen of tbo doxologies, furnished the argument for the fivefold 
division. In Ps. cvi. 48 Jerome appears to have read a double yipoixo in the 
Greek (as many MS3. do), and also (against the present Massoretlo text) • 
Monblo pK in the Hebrew. (See the critical appsratus in Lagarde's edition.) 
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Book V. Psalms 107-160.— 108-110, 122.» 124,» 13l,i 133,i 138- 

Davkl ; 127,* Solomon; 120-134, Pilgrimage songs. The book 
closea with a group of doxol(^cal Psalma, but there is no sach 
special doxology as in the prcvions booka. 



The first three doxologies plainly form no part of the 
Psalms to whicli they are attached, but mark the end of each 
book after the pious fashion, not uncommon in Eastern litera- 
ture, to close the composition or transcription of a volume 
with a brief prayer or words of praise. In Psalm cvi the 
case is different. For here we find a liturgical direction that 
all the people shall say, " Amen, Hallelujah," which seems to 
imply that this doxology waa actually suug at the close of 
the Psalm. And so it ia taken in 1 Chron. xvL, where the 
Psalm is quoted. For here {ver. 36) the imperatives are 
changed to perfects, "and all the people said, Amen, and 
praised the Lord." 

This essential difference in character between the three 
first doxologies and the fourth appears to be fatal to the 
theory that the collector of the whole Psalter disposed his 
work in five sections, and added a doxology to each. Nor 
can this tlteory be mended by joining Books IV. and V., and 
supposing the collector to have aimed at a fourfold division. 
For it is uot conceivable that, after writing formal doxologies 
to three sections of his work, the collector would have left 
the close of the whole Psalter unprovided with a similar 
formula. We conclude, therefore, that the three first doxolo- 
gies are older than the final collection ; and, as they evidently 
mark actual subdivisions in the Psalm-book, it naturally 
occurs to ufl to inquire whether these subdivisions are not 
t!ie boundaries of earlier collections, of which the first three 
booka of our present Psalter are made up.' 

1 NotwinLXX. 

3 An illoBtration of the wxy in which the linitta of an older collection may 
be revealed by the retention of the doxological sabscription is supplied by the 
Dtw&D of the Hodhalite poets. At the close of the 236th i>oeQi (according ta 
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A closer cxamiuation confirms ihis conjectui'c. The first 
book, Psalnia i.-xli., is all Davidic, every Psalm bearing the 
title of David except Psalms i. ii. x. xxxtiL Now Psalm L 
is clearly a preface to the collection. But iu Talniudic times 
Psalm iL was reckoned as forming one section with Paalm i, 
and so it is actually cited as the first Psalm in the correct 
text of Acts xiii. 33. Again, Psalm x. is the second part of 
the acrostic Psalni ix., and Pstdm xxxiiL is ceiiaiuly a late 
piece, and prohahly came into this part of the Psalter after- 
wards. The first book, therefore, is a formal collection of 
Psalms ascribed to David. So, again, in the second book, the 
Psalms ascribed to David stand apart from the Korahite and 
Asapliic Psalms, and form a connected group, though they 
include some anonymous pieces^ and also one hymn (Psalm 
Ixxii.), which is entitled "of Solomon," but was perhaps 
viewed, as our version takes it, as a prayer of David for his 
son. In Book III. only Psalm Ixxxvi. bears the name of 
David, and this title is unquestionably a mistake, for the 
Psalm is a mere cento of reminiscences from older parts of 
Scripture, and the prayer in verse 11, " Unite my hc;irt to 
fear thy namL^" is based on the promise (Jer xxxii. 39), " I 
will give them one heart ... to fear me continually." It ia 
the law of the religious life that prayer is based on promise, 
and not conversely.* It cannot be accident that has thus 
disposed tlie Davidic Psalms of Books L-III. iu two groups. 
But if the final collector had gathered these poems together 
for the first time, he would surely have made one group, not 
two. Nor can he have added the subscription to Psalm 
Ixxii., " The prayers of David are ended," unless, indeed, we 
suppose that the titles ascribing Psalms of the fourth and 
fifth books to David are all additions of later copyists after 



Wellhausen'B enuuiention) occurs tho BubscriptioD, tamma hddhd lealUidhi 
'Uhavidu, etc, showing that the coUflctioo onoe ended at this point. 
* See additional Note 0. 
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the collection was closed. We oonclude, then, tliat the iirst 
book once existed as a separate collection, and that the sub- 
scription to Psalm Ixxii., with the doxology, marks the close 
of another once separate collection of Davidic Psalms. 

Another evidence that the first three books of the Psalter 
contain collections formed by more than one editor, lies in 
tlie names of God. Books I. IV. and V. of the Psalter use 
the names of God in the same way as most other parts of the 
Old Testament, where Jehovah is the prevailing term, and 
other nameSp sucli as Elohim (God), occur less fi-equently. 
But in the greater part of Books IT. and IIT. (Psalms xliL- 
Ixxxiii.) the name of Jehovah is rare, and Klohim takes its 
place even where the substitute reads very awkwardly. 
For example, a common Old Testament phrase is "Jehovah 
my God," "Jehovah thy God/* based upon Exodus xx, 2, 
where, in the preface to the Ten Commandments, we have, " I 
am Jehovah thy God." Some later writers seem to have 
avoided the name Jehovah, in accordance with a tendency 
which ultimately becanio so prevalent among the Jews that 
they now never pronounce the word Jehovah (Iahw6), but 
read Adonai (Lord) in its place (sujmi, p. 77). Such writers 
do not use the phrase " Jehovah my God," but simply say, 
"my God." In the Elohim Psalms, however, and nowhere 
else in the Old Testament, we find the peculiar phrase " God 
my God," with Elohim in place of Jehovah. And so, even 
in Psalm L 7, where the words of Exodus xx. 2 are actually 
quoted, we i-^d "I am God thy God." Clearly this is no 
accident. The Psalms in which the name Elohim is habitu- 
ally used instead of Jehovah hong together. And, when we 
look more closely at the matter, we see that they not only 
hang together, but that the phenomenon of the names of God 
is due, not to the original authors of the Psalms, but to the 
collector himself; for some of these Elohim Psalms occur 
also in tlie earlier Jehovistic part of the Psalter. Psalm liii. 
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ifl identical with P&alm xiv. ; Psalm Ixx. with part of Psalm 
xL ; and here, amoDg other vanations of text, we find Jehovah 
six times changed to Elohin)» and only one converse change. 
That is a clear proof that the Elohim Psalms have been 
formed by an editor who, for some reason, preferred to sup- 
press, as far as possible, the name Jehovalu 

Now let us look a little more closely at this Elohistio 
collection. It forms the main part of the second and third 
Psalm-books. The Psalms that remain look like an appendix, 
containing some supplementary Korahite Psalms, and one 
Psalm ascribed to David, which we have seen to be late, and 
which may fairly be judged to be no part of the original 
Davidic collections. If we set the appendix on one side, we 
End in Books II. and IIL a single Elohistic collection with a 
woll-marked editorial peculiarity running through it. This 
Elohistic Psalm-book consists of two kinds of elements. It 
contains, in the first place, Levitical Psalms — that is, Psalms 
ascribed to Levitical choirs, the sons of Korah and Asaph ; 
and, further, a collection of Davidic Psalms, marked off as a 
distinct section by the subscription at the end of Psalm Ixxii 
and the accompanying doxology. Aa now arranged, the 
Davidic collection is wedged in between two masses of Levi- 
tical Psalms, and even separates the Asaphic Psalm L from 
the body of the Asaphic collection. Psalms Lxxiii.-lxxxiii. It 
is not probable that this was the original order, for if we 
simply take Psalms xliL-L, and lift them into the place be- 
tween Psalms Ixxii. and Ixxiii., we get a complete and natural 
arrangement. We thus have a book containing, first, a 
collection of Davidic Psalms with a subscription, and then 
two collections of Levitical Psalms, the first Korahitic and 
the last Asaphic We may fairly accept this as the older 
arrangement, which possibly was changed by the final col- 
lector in order that he might show by a distinct mark that the 
two Davidic collections in his work were originally separate. 
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Perhaps, also, lie may have been influenced by the fact that 
Psalms 1. and 11 are both suitable for the service of sacrifices 
of praisa Such is the account it seems reasonable to give of ^M 
Books 11. and HI. ™ 

We come next to Books IV. and V. They also are really 
one book, for the doxology of Psalm cvi, belongs to the Psalm^ 
and there is no clear mark of diHerence in subject, character, 
or editorial treatment in the Psalms which precede and follow 
iL But^ taken as a unity, Books IV. and V, are marked by a 
liturgical character more predominant than in the other books. 
They are also of later collection than the Elohistic Psalm- 
book, for Psalm cviii. is made up of two Eloliim Psalms (Ivii. 
7-11, Lx. 5-12), retaining the predominant use of Elohim, al- 
tliough the other Psalms of the last two books are Jehovistio. 
As tliB Elohitn Psalms got their peculiar use of the names of 
God from the collector, and not from their autliors, we may 
safely affirm that Books II. and III. existed in their collected 
form before Psalm cviii. was composed. 

Thus the five books of the Psalms reduce themselves to 
three collections (with subdivisions in the case of the second), 
which may bo thus exliibited in tabular form : — 



Firtt MUaion 
(Bk.L) 



David 



Paa 1-41 



Doxology 



See<md Colteciion 
(Bk& ILnudlll.) 



Part i. David Pss. 51-72 

Doxology and Subscrij^tton 
Part it a, Korah Pss. 42-49 

6. Asaph Pag. 50, 73-83 

Appendix. Misc&llanbods Pb. 84-89 

Doxology 



Third CvlUciion 
(BkB. IV. and V.) 



Mainlt Akontuous Vb. 90-150 
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Id accordaucti with tliese results we can dtstiuguisL the 
following steps in the redaction : — 

(a) The foraiation of the firti Davidic coUectioa with a closing 

doxology (I -4 1). 
(6) The formation of the «eco7i(2 Davidic coUecUon, with doxology 

and subscription (Sl-72). 
(c) The formation of a twofold Levitical collection (42-49 \ 60, 

73-83). 
(ij) An Etohistic redaction and combination of (b) and (c). 
(0) The addition to ((Q of a non-KLohislic supplement and doxology 

(84-80). 
(/) Th« formation of the Third CoUecLion (90-149). 

Finally, the anonymous Psalms L and il may have been 
prefixed after the whole Psalter was completed. 

A process of collection which iiivolves so many stages 
must plainly have taken a considerable timo, and the 
question arises whether we can fix a limit for its beginning 
and end, or can assign a date for any particular stages of 
the process. 

An inferior limit for the final form of the collection is 
given by the Septuagint translation. But the traditions 
examined in Lecture IV., which fix the middle of the third 
century B.C. as the probable date of the Greek translation of 
the Law, tell us notlttng about the translation of the Hagio- 
grapha. We know, however, from the prologue to Ecclesi- 
asticus that certain Uagiograplia, and doubtless, therefore, the 
Psalter, were current in Egypt in a Greek version about 130 
aa or a little later. And the Greek Psalter, though it adds 
one apocryphal Psalm at the end, is essentially the same as 
the Hebrew ; there is nothing to suggest that the Greek was 
first translated from a less complete Psalter aud afterwards 
extended to agi*ee witli the received Hebrew. It is therefore 
reasonable to hold that the Hebrew Psalter was completed 
and recognised as an authoritative collection long enough 
before 130 B.a to allow of its passing to tlie Hellenistic Jews 
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of Alexandria. There does not appear to be any unambiguous 
external evidence to cany the close of the collection farther 
back than this. For though 1 Cliron. xvi. and 2 Chron. vL 41, 
42, contain a series of passages from Psalms of the Third Col- 
loctioa (Pss. xcvL cv. cvi. cxxxil), there is no proof that the 
Chroniclerreadthesehymna in their place in the preseutFsalter, 
or even that in hia days Ps. cvL existed in its present form. 

In this scarcity of external evidence we are thrown back 
on internal indications, and above all on the evidence of the 
titles. But here you must permit me to draw a distinction. We 
have already seen {supra, p. 95 sqq.) that there are variations 
between the Greek and Hebrew tradition of the titles, and 
that there was among the later Jews a marked tendency to 
attach known and famous names to anonymous pieces. The 
titles, therefore, viewed as evidence to the authorship of 
individual Psalms, are not to be accepted without reserva 
But the use which I now propose to make of them is of 
another kind. Except in the Third Collection, where ano- 
nymity is the rule, authors' names occurring only spora- 
dically, and in the appendix to the Second Collection, which 
has a miscellaneous character, the titles run in series and 
correspond very closely with the limits of the old collections 
of Psalms of which the present Psalter is made up. It is 
plain that such connected series of titles have quite a 
different value from the scattered titles in the last division 
of the Psalter. They form a system, and cannot be looked 
upon as the arbitrary conjectures of successive copyists. 
To doubt that tlio consecutive Psalms xliL-xlix., each of which 
bears a title assigning it to tlic sons of Komh, or the Psalms 
Ixxiii.-lxxxiii., which are similarly assigned to Asaph, hang 
together, would be irrational eccpticisni. By far the most^ 
probable view is that each of the groups, with the addition! 
in the case of the Asaphic Psalms of the now disjoined' 
Psalm 1., once formed separate hymn-books, bearing a general 
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title, which in the one case was "of the sons of Korali," 
and in the other "of Asaph." When these small liymn- 
books wore merged in a larger collection it would obviously 
be convenient to repeat the title before each Psalm. Apart 
from its general plausibility, this conjecture derives strong 
support from the series of fifteen Psalms, cxx.-cxxjciv., which 
bear in tlio Authorised Version the title of Songs of Degrees. 
According to the Mishna {Middoih, ii 5) and other Jewish 
traditions, these Psalms were sung by the Lcvites, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, on the fifteen steps or degrees that 
led from the women's to the men's court of the Temple, 
But when we read the Psalms themselves, we see that 
originally they must have been sung not by Levites but 
by the laymen who came up to Jerusalem at the great 
feasts; and the word which Jewish tradition renders by 
"degree" or "step" ought rather to be translated "going 
up" to Jerusalem (cl the Hebrew of Ezra viL 9), so that 
the Songs of Degrees ought rather to be called " Pilgrimage 
Songs." But now the curious thing is that, according to 
the laws of Hebrew grammar, the title prefixed to each 
of these hymns must be translated not " a song of Pilgrim- 
age," but "the songs of Pilgrimage." In other words, each 
title is properly the collective title of the whole fifteen 
Psalms, which must once have formed a separate hymnal 
for the use of pilgrims ; and when the collection was taken 
into the greater Psalter, this general title was set at the 
head of each of the hymns. 

I take it, then, the Asaph and Korah Psalms were at one 
time the hymn-books of two Levitical choirs or guilds. In 
all probability the titles tell ua no more than this ; they do 
not name the authors of the Psalms, but they refer us to 
a period when the Temple psalmody was in the hands of 
two hereditary choirs, which, after the fashion of ancient 
Eastern guilds, called themselves sons of Asaph and of 
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Koruh respocLively. Now iu the Lime of tbe (Jhrouicler, 
who (as we have seen in Lecture V.) describes the ordin- 
ances of his own time in what he tells us about tlie 
Temple music, there were not two Lovitical guilds but 
three, named not after Asaph and Koi-ah, but after Asaph, 
Huujau, and Ethan (1 Chron. vL 31 9qq,)t or Asaph, Henian, 
and Jedutliuu (1 Chron. xxv. 1), These three guilds were 
reckoned to the three great Leviticnl houses of GershoD, 
Kohathj and Merarl, and the genealogy of Heman was 
ti-aced to Kohath through Korah. But in the time of the 
Chronicler the name of Koialiiles designated a guild not 
of singers hut of portera (1 Chrun. ix. 19, xxvL 1, 19). 
The Chronicler assumes tliab this organisation of the singers 
dated from David ; but in reality it was quite modern. 
At the time of the first return from the Exile "singers" 
and " sous of Asaph " wei'e equivalent terms (Ezra ii 41 ; 
Neh. vii. 44), and the singers were distinct from the 
Levitea. This distiuction seems still to have been recog- 
nised nearly a century later, in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Ezra x. 23, 24 ; Neh. vii. 1, 73, etc.). But by 
this time the distinction had lost the greater part of its 
meaning; for at the dedication of Kehemiah's wall (Neh. 
xii. 27, 28) the musical service was divided between the 
Levites and the "sons of the singers," i.e, the Asaphites, 
From this there is only a step to the order of the Elohistic 
Psalm-book, where there are two guilds of singers, the 
Asaphites and the sons of Korah.' But the first unam- 



> Th« oldeat Attompt to incoriwratc Uio AsaphitoB with the LcvUea aeeius 
tobofoundin the pricatly partortlie Peutateuch, where Abiasnpb, "the father 
of Asaph," or in other h orda, llie epoujm of the Aaaphite guild, u made one of 
tlie three Bona of Komh {Gxod. vi 24). la the uUiiuKtv systeu of Levillc*! 
oTganiution Asaph bolougs not to Kor&h &nd Kohath bat to Gershon 
(1 Chruu. vl). Id Ezra and Nehemi&li the itingrrs, like Uio porters and tbe 
Nethinim, are habitually named after tbe Levites, as an inferior class of 
Tomitle ministers. In the time of the Cbroaicler this inferiority has disap- 
peared, and ultimately, in the lut days of the Temple, the singers chimed, 
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biguou8 appearance of three guilds of singers ia found in 
Neh. xiL 24, in a passage which does not belong to Nehe- 
miah's memoirs, and refers to the time of Darius Codomannus 
and of Jaddua, the high priest contemporary with Alexander 
the Great.* The legitimate inference from these facts 
appears to be that the iVsaphic and Korahitic Psalms were 
collected for use in the Temple service between the time 
of Nehemiali and the fall of the Persian empire, or, speaking 
broadly, in the second century after the return from Babylon 
(circa 430-330 B.C.). It is quite possible that the formation 
of the Elohistic Psalter, in which the two Levitical hymn- 
books are fused together with a non-Levitical book (the 
second Davidic collection), may be connected with the re- 
modelling of the singers in three choirs; at any rate, the 
appendix with which the Second Collection closes already 
presupposes the new order, for Heman and Ethan are men- 
tioned in the titles of Pss. boxviii, Lxxxix. 

The contents of the Korah and Asaph Psalma agree well, 
on the whole, with these conclusions. We unist bear in 
mind that a Paalm may have been written long before it was 
taken into one of the Temple hymn-books, and that two 
Levitical Psalms, liii. and Ixx., actually repeat, in Elohistic 
form, pieces that appear also in the First Collection. But 
the very fact that there was an older collection, and that only 
two pieces in it reappear in the Second Collection, makes it 
probable that most of the Levitical Psalms belong to the 
period of the two choirs, i,e. to the time between Ezra's 

and obtained from Agrippa 11., the pririlcge of wearing garments of priestly 
linen (Jos. Antt. xz. 9, S 6), 

' The threefold division of ringers appears in the Hebrew text uf Neb. xi. 
17, in a list which is not part of Nehcmiah's memoirs, bnt ia probably older 
than chap. xii. 22-26. But the Scptuagint does not give the triple division, 
and the mention of Joduthnn as a man instead of a mustral term ia not in 
favour of the Hebrew form of the text. The term sons of Korah, as designat- 
ing & guild of singer*, was evidently obsolete in the Chronicler's time, but was 
Btill used in the Midraabic sourco of 2 Chron. xx. 19 ; cf. vene 14, where tha 
tons of Asaph are also mentioned. 
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reformation and the Greek Conquest of Asia, And thia 
presumption is la accord with the general character of the 
Psatms iu question. One of the most remarkable features 
common to the Asapli and Korah Psalms is that they contain 
little or no recognition of present national sin, — though they 
confess the sins of Israel in the post — but are exercised with 
the observation that prosperity does not follow righteousness 
eitlier in the case of the individual (xlix., Ixxiii.) or in that 
of the nation, which suffers notwithstanding its loyalty to 
God, or even on account thereof. Now problems about 
God's rigltteousuess as it appears in liis dealings with in- 
dividual men first emerge in the Books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, wliile the confident assertion of national righteona- 
ncss is a characteristic mark of pious Judaism from the time 
of Ezra downwards, when the Pentateuclml Law was practi- 
cally enforced, but not earlier. Malachi, Eziu, and Nehemiah, 
like Haggai and Zechariali, are still far from holding that the 
national sins of Israel lie all in the past.^ It was only after 
the great reformation of 444 B.C. that the pious Israelite 
could say, what is said in Psalm xliv. and practically repeated 
elsewhei-e, that the people, iu spite of their atllictions, have 
not forgotten God or been false to his covenant, that they are 
persecuted not because of their sins but for God's sake and 
because of their adherence to Him. 

Tims far the contents of the Levitical Psalms are entirely 
consistent with the conclusion as to the date of their collection 
indicated by the titles. The mass of these Psalms cannot be 
earlier than the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, when Israel first 
became a law-abiding people. But when we seek to fix an 

> In Exokiel's time the p«oplo eomplatued thai they wera punished for tha 
una of their fAtben (Ezck. xriii.], and in Malachi's daya the complaint was 
heard that it was rain to serve God, and that there was no profit in obaemng 
bia ordinances (Mai. iii. 14). Bat both Ezekiel and MaUchi refuse to admit 
that their contemporaries were innocent sufferers, and so take up quite a dif 
forent standpoint from the Leritical Psalma. 
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inferior limit for the collection there ia more difficulty in 
bringing the evidence of the contents into harmony with the 
titles. A considerable number of these Tsalms (xJiv. bcxiv. 
Ixxix. Ixxx.) point to an historical situation which can be 
very definitely realised. They are post-exile in their whole 
tone, and belong to a time when prophecy had ceased and the 
synagogue worship was fully established (Ixxiv. 8, 9). But 
the Jews are no longer the obedient slaves of Persia ; there 
has been a national rising, and armies have gone out to battle. 
Yet God has not gone forth with thera ; the heathen have been 
victorious ; blood has flowed like water round Jerusalem ; the 
Temple has been defiled ; and these disasters assume the 
character of a religious persecution. These details would fit 
the time of Antiochua Epiphanes, to which, indeed, Psalm 
bcxiv. is referred (as a prophecy) in 1 Mac. vii. 16 sq. But 
against this reference there is the objection that if these 
Psalms are of the age of the Maccabees they can have been 
no original part of tlie Klohistic Psaltt'.r. And even if we 
suppose, what is not absolutely inconceivablo, that three or 
four pieces were inserted among the Leviticol hymns at a 
later date, there is still the difficulty that those Psalms are 
written in a time of deepest dejection, and yet are Psalms of 
the Temple choirs. Now wlieu the Temple was reopened for 
worship after its profanation by Antiochua the Jews were 
victorious, and a much more joyous tone was appropriate. 
On the whole, therefore, though many of the best modern 
writers on the Psalter accept a Maccabee date at least for 
PsB. xJiv. Ixxiv. Ixxix., I feel a difficulty in admitting that 
any of these pieces is later than the Persian period. Our 
records of the liistory of the Jews in the last century of 
Persian nde are very scanty; but we know that under 
Artaxerxes Ochus {circa 350 B.C.) there was a widespread 
rebellion in Phoenicia and other western parts of the empire, 
which was put down with great severity. And in this 
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rebellion the JewB had a part, for many of them were led ^ 
captive by the Persian king and planted in Hyrcania on ^M 
the shores of the Caspian. That the rising of the Jews ■' 
against Ochus took a religious character^ like all the later 
rebellions against Greece and Rome, is highly probable; 
indeed it is impossible that the leaders could have had any 
other programme than the establishment of a theocracy. 
The desecration of the Temple referred to in Psalm Ixxiv. ia 
in accordance with the usual practice of the Persians towards 
the sanctuaries of their enemies ; and there is some inde- 
pendent evidence that in the reign of Ochus the sanctity of 
the Temple was violated by the Persians, and humiliating 
conditions attached to the worship there.^ 

Let us next consider the Third Collection (Bks. IV. and 
v.). We have seen that this collection was formed after the 
Elohiatic redaction of the Second Collection {supra, p. 200), so 
that if our argument up to this point is sound the last part 
of the Psalter must be thrown into the Greek period, and 
probably not the earliest part thereof. This conclusion is 
borne out by a variety of indications. First of all, the 
language of some of the Psalms points to a very late date 
indeed Even in the time of Nehemiah the speech of the 
Jews was in danger of being corrupted by the dialects of 
their neighbours (Neh. xiii. 24), but the restorers of the law 
fought against this tendency with vigour and with so much 
success that very tolerable Hebrew — coloured by Aramaic 
influences, but still real Hebrew — was written at least a 
century later. But in Ps. cxxxix. the language is not merely 
coloured by Aramaic, it is a jargon of Hebrew and Aramaic 
mixed together; which in a hymn accepted for use in the 
Temple shows the Hebrew speech to have reached the last 
stage of decay. 

Another notable feature in the Third Collection is the 

> See adaitiotiftl Note D. 
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entire disappearance of the muaical titles "upon N'eginoth," 
"upon Sheminitb/' and so forth, wliich are so frequent in the 
earlier collections. Tliat is to say^ the old techuical terms of 
the Temple music have fallen out of use, presumably because 
they were already unintelligible, as they were to the Septua- 
gint translators. This implies a revolution iii the national 
music, and is probably connected with that influence of 
Hellenic culture which from the time of the Macedonian 
conquest began to work such changes in the whole civilisation 
and nrt of the East 

A curious and interesting feature in the musical titles in 
the earlier half of the Psalter is that many of them indicate 
the tune to which the Psalra was set, by quoting phrases like 
Aijeleth [hash-Jshahar, or Jonath elem recliokim, which are 
evidently the names of familiar songs.' Of the song which 
gave the title Al-toschlth, "Destroy not," a trace is still 
preserved in Isa. Ixv. 8. " When the new wine is found in 
the cluster." says the prophet, " men say, ' Destroy it not, for a 
blessing is in it.' " These words in tiie Hebrew have a distinct 
lyric rhythm. They are the first line of one of the vintage 
songs 80 often alluded to in Scripture. And so we learn that 
the early religious melody of larael had a popular origin, and 
was closely connected with the old joyous life of the nation. 
In the time when the last books of the Psalter were composed, 
the Temple music had passed into another phase, and had 
differentiated itself from the melodies of the people, just as 
we should no longer think of using as church music the 
popular airs to which Psalms and hymns were set in Scotland 
at the time of the Eeformation. 

' Similftrlj the ancient Syriui hjrmn -writers prefix to their compositiont 
such mustcul titles as " To tho tune of {'al gdI4 dh') * I will open my mouth 
with knowledge.' " See the hymns of Kphntm passim* The same usage is 
fonnd in the fragmcots of Palestinian hymnology published by Land, 
.^iuedota Syriaea^ ir. Ill aqq., but hero " to the tune of* is expressed by the 
[frepocition *al alone. The titles of the Hebrew Psalms also use the aiuple 
rarcpositiou *al, but even this ts sometitnea omitted. 

L «4 
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Turning, now, to the contents of Books TV. and V., we ob- 
serve that the general tone of large parts of this collection is 
much more cheerful than that of the Elohistic Psalm-book. 
It begins with a Psalm (xc.) ascribed iii the title to Moses, 
and seemingly designed to express feelings appropriate to a 
situation analogous to that of the Israelites when, after 
the weary march througli the wilderness, they stood on the 
bordei-s of tlie promised land. It looks back on a time of 
great trouble and forward to a brighter future. In some 
of the following Psalms there are still references to deeds 
of oppression and violence^ but more generally Israel appears 
as happy under the law with such a happiness as it did enjoy 
under the Ptolemies during the third century B.C. The problems 
of divine justice are no longer burning questions ; the right- 
eousness of God is seen in the peaceful felicity of the pious 
(xci. xcii., etc.). Israel, indeed, is still scattered and not 
triumphant over the heathen, bnt even in the dispersion the 
Jews are under a mild rule (cvL 46), and the commercial 
activity of the nation has begun to develop beyond the seas 
(cvii. 23 sq.). Tlic whole situation and vein of piety here 
are strikingly parallel to those shown in £cclesiasticus, 
which dates from the close of the Ptolemaic sovereignty 
in Palestine. 

But some of the Paalraa cany us beyond this peacefal 
period to a time of struggle and victory. In Pa. cxviiL 
Israel, led by the house of Aaron — this is a notable point — 
has emerged triumphant from a desperate conflict and cele- 
brates at the Temple a great day of rejoicing for the unhoped- 
for victory ; in Ps. cxlix. the saints are pictured with the 
praises of God in their throat and a sharp sword in their 
hands to take vengeance on the heathen, to bind their kings 
and nobles, and exercise against them tlie judgment written 
in prophecy. Such an enthnsiaam of militant piety, plainly 
based on actual successes of Israel and the house of Aaron. 
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can only be referred to the first victories of the Maccabees, 
culmiuating in the purification of the Temple in 165 B.a 
This restoration of worship in the national sanctuary, 
under circnmstances that inspired religious feelings very 
different from those of any other generation since the return 
from Babylon, might most naturally be followed by an ex- 
tension of the Teraplo psalmody ; it certainly was followed 
by some liturgical innovations, for the solemn service oi 
dedication on the twenty-fifth day of Chisleu was made the 
pattern of a new annual feast (that mentioned in John x. 
22). Now in 1 Mac. iv, 54 we learn that the dedication was 
celebrated with hymns and music. In later times the Psalms 
for the encrenia or feast of dedication embraced Ps. xxx. and 
the hallel Pss. cxiij.-cxviii. There is no reason to doubt that 
these wore the very Psalms sung in 165 B.o,, for in the title 
of Ps. XXX. tiie woixls " the song for the dedication of the 
house," which are a somewhat awkward insertion in the 
original title, are found also in the LXX,, and therefore are 
probable evidence of the liturgical use of the Psalm in the 
very first years of the feast. But no collectton of old Psalms 
could fully suffice for such an occasion, and there is every 
reason to think that the halUij which especially in its closing 
part contains allusions that fit no other time so well, was 
first arranged for the same ceremony. The course of the 
subsequent history makes it very intelligible that the Psalter 
was fiually closed, as we have seen from the date of the 
Greek version that it must have been, within a few years at 
most after this great event^ From the time of Hyrcanus 
downwards the ideal of the princely high priests became 
more and more divergent from the ideal of the pious in 
Israel, and in the Psalter of Solomon (about 50 B.C.) we see 

1 Tho 5nftl redacliun may \mve taken place tinJer Simon ; compare tlie 
closing Bories of Hallelujah Tsalms (cx1vi.>cL) with 1 Mac. xui. 50 sqq, Tli« 
titlv of Pa. cx]v. "a DaviiHc Tchilla," ia probably meant to cover all tba 
rsalins that follow and dealgtiate them as one grout canticle. 
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religious poetry turned against the lords of the Temple and 
its worship. 

We ure thus led by a concurrence of arguments to assign 
the collection of Psalms xc-cl. and the completion of the 
whole Psalter to the early years of Maccabee sovereignty 
It by no means follows that all the Psalms in the last great 
section of tlie Psalter were written in the Greek period ; for 
the comiKtsition of a poem and its introduction into the 
Temple liturgy do not necessarily go together except in the 
case of hymns written with a direct liturgical purpose. In 
the fifteen Pilgrimage Songs already referred to we have a 
case in point. All these songs are plainly later than the 
Captivity, but some of them are surely older than the close 
of the Elohiatic Psalm-book, and the simple reason why they 
are not included in it is that they were hymns of the laity, 
describing the emotions of the pilgrim when his feet stood 
within the gates of Jenisalem, when he looked forth on the 
encircling hilla^ when he felt how good it was to be camping 
aide by side with hia brethren on the slopes of Zion (cxxxiii.),* 
when a sense of Jehovah's forgiving grace and the certainty 
of redemption for Israel trium^jhed over all the evils of th« 
present and filled his soul with humble and patient hope. 

Wlien I say that the fifteen Pilgrimage Psalms are all 
later tliau the Captivity, I do not forget that the Hebrew 
titles ascribe four of thera to David and one to Solomon. Lut 
these titles are lacking in the Septnagint, although the general 

' Tlio poiat of Pa. cxxxiil \a missed in all the oommenUriea I have looked 
at. Tho good and ploasout thing (ror. 1) i» that those who are brethren also 
(OJ) dwell together, ie. not that they live in harmony, bat that, in the Boleom 
feoat which has brought them together to Zion, tho scattered brethren of one 
faith ct^ay the pririlege of being near ouo another. The fono\ving rcraea 
describe the scene under a fignre. The long lines of the hoiis&s of 
Jerosaleiu, and tho tents of tlio pilgrims, flow down tho slopes of tho Temple 
bill even to the base, like the oil on Aaron's gamienta— a blcaacd sight. Nay, 
this gathering of all the piety of liraol is as if tho fertilising dews of gn^i 
Harmon were all conoentrated on the little hiU of Zion. 
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tendency of that vei-sion is tu give David more Psalius than 
bear Lis name in the Hebrew (supra, p. 96). In Psnliu cxxii, 
the title seems to have been suggested by verse 5, and from 
the English version one would at least conclude that the 
Psalm was written under the Davidic dynasty. But the true 
translation in verses 4, 5, is " whither the tribes went up/* and 
*'for there were set thrones of judj^uient, the thrones of the 
house of David." To the Psalmist, therefore, the Davidic 
dynasty b a thing of the past Better attested, because found 
in the Greek as well as the Hebrew, are the titles which 
assign Pa. xa to Moses and Pss. ci. ciii. cviii.-ox. cxxxviii.- 
cxlv. to David. But where did the last collectors of the 
Psalter find such very ancient pieces, which had been passed 
over by all previous collectors, and what criterion was there 
to establish their genuineness ? The Psalms ascribed to 
David in the earlier parts of the Psalter form well-marked 
groups bearing internal evidence that they once formed 
separate collections. But in the Third Collection and in the 
appendix to the Elohistic Psalm-book authors' names occur 
only sporadically, and there is no evidence that the titles 
were taken over along with the Psalms from some older book. 
No canon of literary criticism can assign value to an attesta- 
tion which first appears so many centuries after the supposed 
date of the poems, especially when it is confronted by facts 
so conclusive aa that Ps. cviii. is made up of extracts from Pss. 
Ivii. and Ix. ; that iu Ps. cxliv. 10 the singer expressly distin- 
guishes himself from David (" thou . . . that didst save David 
from the hurtful sword, save me *'), and that Psalm cxxxix. is 
marked by its language as one of the latest pieces in the 
whole book. The only possible question for the critic is 
whether all these titles rest on editorial conjecture, or whether 
some of the Psalms exemplify the habit, so common in later 
Jewish literature, of writing in the name of ancient wortliies. 
In the case of Pa. xc. at least it seems probable that the 
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Psalmist designs to speak, drainnticall/^ 
Moses. 

We have now seen that for the later stages in the history 
of the Fsalter there is an amount of circumstantial evidence 
pointing to conclusions of a pretty definite kind. The 
approximate dates which their contents suggest for the collec- 
tion of the Elohistic Psalm-book and of Books IV. and V, con- 
firm one another and are in hanuony with such indications 
as we obtain from external sources. But, in order to advanod 
from the conclusions alix'ndy reached to a view of the history 
of the rsalter as a whole, wo have still to consider the two 
great groups of Psalms ascribed to David in Books L and IL 
Both these groups appear once to have formed separate 
collections and to have been ascribed to David in their 
separate form ; for in Book L every Psalm, except the intro- 
ductory poems i. and ii. and the late Pa. xxxiii., wliich may 
have been added as a liturgical sequel to Pa. xxxii., bears the 
title "of Davidj" and in like manner the group Pss. li.-lxxii. 
is essentially a Davidic hymn-book, which has been taken 
over as a whole into the Elohistic Psalter, even the subscrip- 
tion hixii. 20 not being omitted. Moreover, the collectors of 
Books I.-III. knew of no Davidic Psalms outside of these two 
collections; for Ps. Ixxxvi., iu tlie appendix to the ElohLstic 
collection, is merely a cento of quotations from Davidic pieces 
with a verse or two from Exodus and Jeremiah. These two 
groups, therefore, represented to the collectors the oldest 
tradition of Hebrew psalmody ; they are either really Davidic 
or they passed as such. This fact is important; but its 
weight may readily be over-estimated, for the Levilical 
Psalms comprise poems of the last half-century of the Persian 
empire, and the final collection of Books II. and III. may fall 
a good deal later. Thus the ti'aditiou as to the autborsliip of 
the second Davidic Collection comes to us, not exactly from 
the time of the Chronicler, but certainly from the time when 
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the view of Hebrew history which he expresses was in the 
course of formation. And that view — which to some extent 
appears in the historical Psalms of the Elohistic Psalter* — 
implies such incapacity to understand the difference between 
old Israel and later Judaism as to make almost anything 
possible in the way of the ascription of comparatively modern 
pieces to ancient worthies. It is true that the collectors of 
the Eloliistic Psalm-book did not invent the titles and sub- 
scription of the group ol Davidic Fsahus which they included 
in their work ; but evidence that these titles are older than 
the beginning of the Greek period, and that the Elohistic 
collectors accepted them as genuine, goes but a very littlo 
way towanla proving that they really are derived by con- 
tiimous tradition from the time of David himself. As regards 
the first Davidic Collection, the evidence carries us a little 
farther back. That collection is not touched by the Elohistic 
redaction (the habitual substitution of Elohitn for laktoi) 
which the second Davidic Collection has undergone. Now the 
formation of the Elohistic Psalter must have been an official 
act directed to the consolidation of tiie liturgical material used 
in the Temple services; and if it left the First Collection 
untouched the reason presumably was that this collection 
already had a fixed liturgical position which could not be 
meddled with. In other words, Pss. L-xlL form the oldest 
extant Temple hymn-book, while there is no evidence that 
Pss. li.-lxxii. had a fixed liturgictil poaition before the last 
years of the Persian Empire. 

At this point I think that we may simplify the argument 
by dropping for a moment the question of the Davidic Collec- 

' In Pi. Ixxviii. the final rejection of the Uonse or Jojieph is cO'Ordinatad 
with the fklt of the a&nctuary of Shiloh and the rise of Zioa and the Daridio 
house in a way that cornea very close to the Chruniclcr'a attitude to the 
northern kingdom, We have already aeon {supra, p. 205, note] that one of the 
Midraahim drawn on by the Chronicler seems to have been written at the 
time wlion the 8inf;en were atill divided into Aaaphites and KoraMtoa 
[2Chron. xx. 14, 19}. 
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tdons BLS wholes and looking at individual Psalma Our 
estimate of the value of the tradition wliich ascribes whole 
groups of Psalms to David must necessarily be lowered if we 
find iudividual Psalms bearing David's name which cannot 
possibly be his. And tlds is undoubtedly the case as regards 
both the Daviilic Collections; for not only are many of the 
titles certainly wrong, but they are wrong in such a way as 
to prove tliat they date from an age to which David was 
merely the abstract psalmist, and which had no idea what- 
ever of the historical conditions of his time. For example, 
Pss. XX. xxi. are not spoken by a king but addressed to a 
king by his people; Pes. v. xxvii allude to the Temple 
(which did not exist in David's time), and the author of the 
latter Psalm desires to live there continually. Even in the 
older Davidic Psalm-book there is a whole series of h}iuns 
in which the writer identifies himself with the poor and 
needy, the righteous people of God suffering in silence at the 
liands of the wicked, without other liopo tlian patiently to 
wait for the interposition of Jehovah (Pss. xii. xxv. xxxvii. 
xxxviiL eta). Nothing can be farther removed than this 
from any possible situation in the life of the David of the 
Books of Samuel Most of these Psalms are referred by the 
defenders of the titles to the time when David was pursued 
by Saul But it is quite unhistorical to represent Saul as a 
man who persecuted and spoiled all the quiet and godly souls 
in Israel ; and David and his friends were never helpless 
sufferers — the quiet or timid in the land (xxxv. 20), dimab 
amidst all oppression (xxxviii. 13, 14). And such a Psalm 
B8 xxxvii., where the Psalmist calls himself an old man, 
must, on the traditional view, be spoken by David late in his 
prosperous reign ; yet here wo have the same situation — the 
wicked rampant, the righteous suffering in sQence, as if 
David were not a king who sat on bis throne doing justice 
and judgment to all his people (2 Sam. viii 15). If Psalms 
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ix. X. xxxviL n^prcsent the state of things iti the time of 
David, the Books of Samuel arc the most partial of liLstories, 
and the reign of the son of Jesse was not the golden age 
which it appeared to all subsequent generations. The case 
is still clearer in the second Davidic Collection, especially 
where wo have in the titles defmiLe notes as to the historical 
occasion on which tlie pocuis ore supposed to have been 
written. To refer Pe. liL to Doeg, Ps. liv. to the Ziphites, 
Pa lix. to David when watched in his house by Saul, implies 
an absolute lack of the very eletaents of historical judgment. 
Even the bare names of the old history were no longer 
correctly known when Abimeleeh (the Philistine king in the 
stories of Abraham and Isaac) could bo substituted in the 
title of Ps. xaxiv. for Achish, king of Gath. In a word, the 
ascription of these two collections to David has none of the 
characters of a genuine historical tradition.' 

Against the certainty that all the Psalms ascribed to 
David in Books I.-IIL cannot really bo bis, and tlxat the 
historical notes ascribing particular Psalms to special events 
in his life are often grotesquely impossible, we have still to 
set the fact that the name of Duvid was attached to the 
oldest collection of hymns used in the Temple, The facts 
that have come before us are sufficient to disprove the idea 



' Pulm Hi. is uid to rofer to Doog. It actually Hpeak* or a rich and 
pOTrerfiil man, au eucniy of tbo righteouB in laraol, whom Qo^l hIU lay low, 
whilat the psalmist is like a green olive tree in the houso of Ooil, whose mercy 
U his constant support Psalm Uv. is said to be sixikcn against the Ziphitoa. 
lu reality it speaks of stniDgon and tyrants, standiDg Old Testament names 
for foreign oppressors In Psalm Iv. the singer lives among foes iu a city 
wboM walls they ooonpy with their patrols, exercising constant violoQco 
within the town, from which the psalmist would gladly escape to the desert. 
The enemy is iu alliance with one who had once been an associate of the 
psalmist, and joined with hiin in tlie service of tlie sacred feasts, liotico the 
psalm is often applied to Ahitbophel ; but the whole situation is as dilTcreut 
as possible. In Psalm lix. we are asked to find a Psalm composed by David 
when ho was wstched in bis house by Saul. In reality the singer speaks of 
heathen foes encircling tlie city, i.e. .lenisalem, whom God is prayed to cast 
down, that His power may be maiiifeat over all the earth. 
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that even in the First Collection every Psalm aacribed to 
David waa really his. But the example of the fifteen 
Pilgrimage Songs lias made it probable to us that wlien these 
Davidic Collections existed separately the name of David may 
not have been attached to every Psalm, and that the titles, as 
we now have them, may have been drawn from a general title 
which originally stood at the head of the whole collection. 
And just as the whole Book of Proverbs, though it contains 
elements of various dates, now appears as the Proverbs of 
Solomon, it is conceivable that the titles " Psalms of David/* 
prefixed to Pss. L-xli, li-lxxii., originally stood in front of 
collections consisting of Psalms of David and other hymns. 
And so it may be argued that though the titles taken one by 
one are of deficient authority, their combined evidence is 
strong enough to prove that in both Davidic Collections, or at 
any rate iu the first, there is a substantial element that really 
goes back to David. This is a contention worth examining; 
whereas those who argue for more than this are already put 
out of court by the evidence before us. But it is evident tliat 
tlie force of the presumption that a substantial number of 
Psalms are from David's pen must in great measure depend 
on the date at which the Firat Collection was brought together. 
We have seen reason to believe that Pss. L-xli, are the oldest 
part of the Temple liturgy ; but can wo suppose that the 
oldest Temple liturgy was collected before the Exile and used 
in the worship of tlic first Temple ? To answer this ques- 
tion I must begin by bringing together the scanty notices 
that have reached us as to religious music and hymns in the 
old kingdom. 

We have it in evidence that music and song accompanied 
the worship of tlie great sanctuaries of northern Israel iu the 
eighth century B.C. (Amos v. 23), but from the context it 
appears probable that the musicians were not officers of the 
Temple but rather the worshippers at large (compare Amos 
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vL 5). So it certainly was in the days of David (2 Sam. 
vL 5), and even of Isaiah (xxx. 29) ; the same thing is implied 
in the song of Flezelciah (Isa. xxxviiL 20) ; and iu Lam. ii. 7 
the noise within the sanctuary on a feast-day affords a simile 
for the shouts of the victorious Chaldeans, which suggests 
the untrained efForta of the congregation rather than the dis- 
ciplined music of a Temple choir. The allusion to "chambers 
of singers" in Ezek. xL 44 is omitted in the Septuagint, 
and this is justified by the context; so that the first certain 
allusion to a class of singei*s among the sacred ministers 
is at the return from Babylon (Ezra ii. 41). The way in 
which these singers, the sons of Asaph, are spoken of may be 
taken as evidence that there was a guild of Temple singers 
before the Exile ; but if they had been very conspicuous we 
should have heard more of them. The historical books are 
fond of varying the narrative by the insertion of lyrical 
pieces, and one or two of these — the " passover song " (Exod. 
XV.) and perhaps the song from the Book of Jashar ascribed 
to Solomon (supra, p. 124) — look as if they were sung in the 
first Temple; but they are not found in the Psalter, and, 
conversely, no piece from the Psalter is used to illustrate the 
life of David except Ps. xviiL, and it occurs in a section 
which interrujits the original sequence of the history (iri/ra, 
p, 222). These facts seem to indicate that even Book I. of 
the Psalter did not exist during the Exile, when the editing of 
the historical books was completed, and that in psalmody as 
iu other matters the ritual of the second Temple was com- 
pletely reconstructed. Indeed the radical change in the 
religious life of the nation caused by the Captivity could not 
fail to influence the psalmody of the sanctuary more than 
any other part of the worship; the Book of Lamentations 
marks an era of profound importance in the religious poetry 
of Israel, and no collection formed before these dirges were 
first Bung could have been an adequate hymn-book for the 
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second Temple. lu point of fact the notea struck ia the 
Lameutations aud iu Iso. xL-lxvL uioet our ears agaiu in not 
ft few Psalms of Book I., e.g. Pss. xxii. xxv., where the closing 
prayer for the redemption of Israel iu a verse additional to 
the acrostic perhaps gives, as Lagarde suggests, the cliaracter- 
istic post-exile name Tedaiah as that of the author ; P& 
xxxL, with many points of resemblance to Jeremiah ; Pas. 
xxxiv. XXXV., where the "servant of Jehovah" is the same 
coUectivo idea as in Isaiah xl.-lxvL ; and Pss. xxxvili. xlL 
The key to many of these Psalms is that the singer is not an 
individual but, as in Lam. iiL, the true people of God repre- 
sented as one person ; and only in this way can we do justice 
to expressions which have always been a BtumbUng-block to 
those who regard David as the author. But, at the same 
time, other Psalms of the collection treat the problems of 
individual religion in tlie line of thought first opened by 
Jeremiah. Such a Psalm is xxxix., and above all Ps. xvi. 
Other pieces, indeed, may well be earlier. Wlien we com- 
pare Ps. viii. with Job vii. 17, 18, we can hardly doubt tliat 
the Psalm lay beforo the writer wlio gave its expressions so 
bitter a turn in the anguish of his soul, and Pss. zx. xzL 
plainly belong to the old kingdom. But on the whole it is 
not the pre-exilic pieces that give the tone to the collection ; 
whatever the date of this or that individual poem, the collec- 
tion as a whole — whether by selection or authorship — is 
adapted to express a religious life of which the exile is the 
presupposition. Only iu this way can wc understand the 
conflict and triumph of spiritual faith, habitually represented 
as the faith of a poor aud struggling baud, living iu the midst 
of oppressors and with no strength or help but the con- 
sciousness of loyalty to Jehovah, which is the fundamental 
note of the wliolo l>ook. 

The contents of the First Collection suggest a doubt 
whether it was originally put together by the Temple ministers, 
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whose hymn-book it ultimately became. The singers and 
Levites were ill provided for, and consequently irregular in 
their attendance at the Temple, till tlie time of Nehemiah, 
who made it his business to settle the revenues of the clergy 
in such a way as to make regular service possible. With 
regular service a formal liturgy would be required, and in 
the absence of direct evidence it luny be conjectured that the 
adoption of the first part of the Psalter for this purpose took 
place in cfinnection with the other fur-reacliing reforms of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, which first gave a stable character to 
the community of the second Temple. In any case these 
Psalms, full as they are of spiritual elements which can never 
cease to be the model of true worship, are the necessary com- 
plement of the law as published by Ezm, and must bo always 
taken along with it by those wlio would understand what 
Judaism in its early days really was, and how it prepared the 
way for the gospeL 

The second Davidic Collection, wliicli begins with a Psalm 
of the Exile (Ps. IL ;* see the last two verses), contains some 
pieces which carry us down to a date decidedly later than that 
of Nebemiah. Thus Ps. Ixviii. 27 represents the worshipping 
congregation as drawn partly from the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem an<l partly from the colony of flalilee. In several 
Psalms of this collection, as in the Levitical Psalms with 
which it is coupled, we see that the Jews have again begun 
to feel themselves a nation and not a mere municipality, 
though they are still passing through bitter struggles ; and 
aide by side with this there is a development of Messianic 
hope, which in Ps. Ixxii. takes a sweep as wide as the vision 
of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. All these marks carry us down for this, as 
for the other parta of the Elohistic Psalter, to the last days 
of the Achoenienian empire, when the great revolt of the 
West broke the tradition of passive obedience to the Persian, 
^ See KaUluoxuU NoU £. 
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Several points indicate that this collection was not ongioallj 
formed as part of the Temple liturgy. The title, as preserved 
in the subscription of Psalm Ixxii. 20, was not " Psalms " but 
" Prayers of David." Again, while the Levitical Psalms were 
sung in the name of righteous Israel, of winch, according to 
the theory of the second Temple, the priests and Levites 
were the special holy representatives, the Davidic Psalms 
contain touching utterances of contrition and confession (Pss. 
li. Ixv,). And while there are direct references to the Temple 
service, these ore often made from the standpoint, not of the 
ministers of the sanctuary, but of the laity who came up to 
join in the solemn feasts or appear before the altar to fulfil 
Uieir vows (Pss. liv. 6, Iv. 14, Ixvi. 13, etc). Moreover, the 
didactic element so prominent in the I^evitical Psalms is not 
found here. 

When we have learned that the two Davidic Collections 
are in the main the utterance of Israel's faith in the time of 
t|je second Temple, the question whether some at least of the 
older poems are really David's becomes more curious than 
important There is no Psalm winch we can assign to him 
with absolute certainty and use to throw light on his character 
or on any special event in his life. One Psalm indeed (xviii) 
is ascribed to David not only by the title but in 2 Sam. xxii., 
and if this attestation formed part of the ancient and excellent 
tmdition from wliioh the greater part of the narrative of 
2 Samuel is derived there would be every reason to accept it 
US conclusive. But we have already seen (mpra, p. 114) that 
2 Sam. xxL-xxiv. ia an appendix, of various contents, which 
breaks tlio original continuity of the court history. Origin- 
allv Samuel and Kings were a single history, and 1 Kings i. 
followed directly on 2 Sam. xx. The appendix which now 
\aeak3 the connection must have been inserted after the 
history was divided into two books, not earlier than the 
Captivity, and possibly a good deal later; and so this evidence 
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does not help us to prove that any Psalm was assigned to 
David by ancient and continuous tradition. 

On the whole, then, it cannot bo made out that the oldest 
Psalm-book bore the name of David because it was mainly 
from his hand, or even because it contained a substantial 
number of hjrmns written by him. And on the other hand, 
there is evidence that the association of David's name with the 
Temple psalmody originally referred to the music and execu- 
tion rather than to the hymns themselves. In the memoirs 
of Nehemiah we do not read of Psalms of David, but we 
learn that the singers used the musical instruments of David 
the man of God (Neh. xii. 36). So, too, the expression " the 
sweet psalmist of Israel," in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1, refers in the 
Hebrew not to the composition of psalms but to musical 
execution. Tliough the old histories do not speak of David 

a Psalm-writer they dwell on his musical skill, and 2 Sam. 
vL 6, 14, tells how he danced and played before the ark aa it 
was brought up with joy to Jerusalem. Dancing, music, and 
song are in <uirly times the unit<id expression of lyrical inspira- 
tion, and the sacred melodies were still conjoined with dances at 
the time of the latest Psalms (cxlix. 3, cl. 4). We have every 
right, therefore, to conclude that the talents of Israel's most 
gifted singer were not withheld fram the service of Jehovah, 
which King David placed high above all considerations of 
royal dignity (2 Sam. vi. 21), On the other hand, a curious 
passage of the Book of Amos (vi, 5), " they devise for them- 
selves instruments of music like David," makes David the 
chosen model of the dilettanti nobles of Samaria, who lay 
stretched on beds of ivory, anointed with the choicest per- 
fumes, and mingling music with their cups in the familiar 
fashion of Oriental luxury. These two views of David as a 
musician are not irreconcilable if we remember that in old 
Israel religion was not separated from ordinary life, and that 
the gladness of the believing heart found natural utterance 
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iu sportful forms of unconstrained mirth. At a much later 
date, aa we liave seen, clianta for the Temple service were 
borrowed from the joyous songa of the vintage, and so it was 
possible that David should give the pattern alike for the 
melodies of the sanctuary and for the worldly airs of the 
nobles of Samaria. The sncred music of Israel was of popular 
origin, and long retained its popular type, and of this music 
David was tiikcn to be father and great master. The oldest 
psalmody of the second Temple was Htill based on the ancient 
popular or Davidic models and this seems to be the real reason 
why the oldest Psalm-book came to be known as " David s." 
Tl»e same name was afterwards extended to the other lay 
collection of " Prayers of David," wliile the collections that 
were formed from the first for use in the Temple were simply 
named from the Levitical choirs, or in later times bore no 
distinctive title, 

Tlie conclusion of this long and complicated investiga- 
tion takes from us one use of the Fsalter which has been 
a favourite exercise for pious imaginations. It is no longer 
possible to treat the psalms as a record of David's spiritual 
life through all the steps of his chequered career. But if we 
lose an imaginary autobiography of one Old Testament saint, 
we gain in its place something far truer and far richer in 
religious lessons; a lively image of the experience of the Old 
Testament Church set forth by the mouth of many witnesses, 
and extending through the vicissitudes of a long history. 
There is nothing in this change to impoverish the devotional 
use of the Psalms ; for even a life like David's is a small 
thing compared with the life of a whole nation^ and of such a 
nation as Israel. It is a vain apprehension which shrinks 
from applying criticism to the history of the Psalter out of 
fear lest the use of edification should suffer; for what can bo 
less edifying than to force an application to David's life upon 
a psalm that clearly bespeaks for itself a different origin 7 
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No sober commentator ia now found to maintain the tradi- 
tional titles in their integrity ; and it ia puerile to try to 
conserve the traditional position by throwing this and that 
title overboard, instead of frankly facing the whole critical 
problem and refusing to be content till we have got a clear 
insight into the whole history of the Psalter, and a solid 
basis for its application not merely to purposes of personal 
devotion but to the systematic study of the ancient dis- 
pensatioo. 
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THE TKADITIONAL THEORY OF TOE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 

The Book of Psalms has furnished us with an example of 
what can be learned by critical study iu a subject of limited 
compass, which can be profitably discussed without any wide 
digression into general questions of Old Testament history. 
The criticism of the Prophets and the Law opens a much 
larger field, and brings us face to face with fimdameutal 
problems. 

We know, as a matter of historical fact, that the Penta- 
teuch, as a whole, was put into operation as the rule of Israel's 
life at the reformation of Ezm, with a completeness which 
had never been aimed at from the days of the conquest 

' On the inbjftct of thia and tho foUowiug Lectarea the moat important 
book iJi Wdllhsosen'a Oeschiehls Israels (Enter B&nd, Berlin, 1878). The 
later etHtioDs appeared under tbo title of FroUgoTnena rur Oeseh, Jsrath 
(1883, 1888) ; Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1885. The view stit forth in this volume, 
which makes tho Priestly Legislation tho latest stage in the development of 
the Law, ia often called Wellhausenianiam, bnt thia designation is illegitimate, 
and conveys the falae impreaaion that the account of the Pentateuch with 
which WellhauseD'a name ii aaaociated ia a revolutionary novelty which casta 
aside all tho labours of earlier critics. In poiot of fact Wellbausen had many 
forerunners even in Germany (Qeorge, Vatke, Reuas, Graf, etc.); while in 
Holland the lines of a sound historical criticism of the Pentateuch hod been 
firmly traced by the maater hand ot Kuenen, and the reeolts for the history of 
the religion of Israel had been set forth in his Oodadienat tun IbtocI (Haarlem, 
1869-70). Bat it was reserved for Wellhausen to develop the whole argu* 
ment with anoh a combination of critit-al power and historical insight as bor« 
down all opposition. Even Dillmann, who still maintains the pre-exilic origin 
of tbf main body of tho Priestly Code defends thia view only on the asaump* 
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of Canaan {siip'a, p. 43). From this time onwards the Penta- 
teuch, in its ceremonial as well as its moral precepts, was the 
acknowledged standard of Israers righteousness (Neh. xiiL; 
Ecclus. xlv. ; 1 Mac. 2>(tssim ; Acts xv. 5). According to the 
theory of the later Jews, which has passed into current Chris- 
tian tlieology, it had always been so. The whole law of the 
Pentateuch was given in the wilderness, or on the plains of 
Moab, and Moses conveyed to the Israelites, before they 
entered Canaan, everything that it was necessary for them to 
know as a revelation from God, and even a complete system 
of civil laws for the use of ordinary life. The law was a rule 
of absolute validity, and the keeping of it was the whole of 
Israel's religion. No religion could be acceptable to God 
which was not conformed to the legal ordinances. On this 
theory the ceremonial part of the law must always have been 
the prominent and most chamcteristic feature of the Old 
Covenant. In the Levitical legislation, the feasts, the sacri- 
ficial ritual, the ordinances of ceremonial purity, are always 
in the foreground as the necessary forms in which alone the 
inner side of religiou, love to God and man, can find accept- 
able expressiou. Not that religion is made up of mere forms. 



tion that the work was an ideal or theoretical sketch, ^m a priestly point 
of view, of a syatetn of ordinances for tlie Hebrew theocracy based on Mosaio 
principles and modifie^l by the conditions of the author's time. "As such 
it had a parely private oluracter, and possessed no aathority as law" {Num., 
DnU., undJo8.j 1886, p. 667). 

The most complete introduction to the Pentateuch on the lines of the 
newer criticism is Kuenen's Hiittniach-Kriiiach Ondtno6i\ 2d ed., vol. i. The 
first part of this volume, embracing the Hexateuch, was pnbliahod in 1884, 
and has been translated into English (London, 1886). A shorter book, 
learned, sober, and lucid, which contains all that most students can require, 
isProfeasor Driver's Introduetion to Uu Lit. ofUuO, T. (Edinburgh, 1891). It 
ought to be added that the new criticism does not reject the work that had 
been done by older scholars, but completes it. Tliose scholars were mainly 
busied in separating, by Ungnistio and literary criteria, the several sources of 
the Pentateuch ; and this work retains its full value. The weak point in the 
old criticism was that it failed to give the results of literary analysis their 
proper historical setting. 
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but everything in religion is reduced to rule and has some 
fixed ceremonial expression. There is no room for religious 
spontaneity. 

According to this theory, it is not possible to distinguish 
between ceremonial and moral precepts of the law, as if the 
observance of the latter might excuse irregularity in the 
former. The object of God's covenant with Israel was to 
maintain a close and constant bond between Jehovah and His 
people, different in kind from the relations of mankind in 
general to their Creator. Israel was chosen to be a holy 
people. Now, according to the Pentateuch, holiness is not 
exclusively a moral thing. It has special relation to the 
observances of ritual worship and ceremonial pui-ity. "Ye 
shall distinguish between clean beasts and unclean, and not 
make yourselves abominable by any beast, fowl, etc, which I 
have separated from you as unclean. And ye shall be holy 
unto me : for I Jehovah am holy, and have severed you fruin 
the nations to be mine" (Lev. xx. 25, 26). If a sacrifice ts 
eaten on the third day, "it is abominable; it shall not be 
accepted. lie that eatetli it shall bear his guilt, for he hath 
profaned Jehovah^s holy thing ; that soul shall be cut off from 
his people " (Lev. xix. 8). " That which dieth of itself, or is 
torn of beasts, no priest may eat to defile himself therewith. 
I am Jehovali ; and they shall keep my ordinance and not 
take sin on themselves by profaning it and die therein. I 
Jehovah do sanctify them" (Lev. xxii. 8, 9), No stronger 
words than these could be found to denounce the gravest 
moral turpitude. 

The whole system is directed to the maintenance of holi- 
ness in Israel, as the condition of the benefits which Jehovah 
promises to bestow on his people in the land of Canaan. And 
therefore every infringement of law, be it merely in some 
point of ceremony which we might be disposed to think 
indifferent, demands an atonement, that the relation of God 
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to His people may not be distuibed. To provide such atone- 
ment IB the great object of the priestly ritual which cul- 
minates in the annual ceremony of the day of expiation. 
Atonement implies sacrifice, the blood or life of an ofifering 
presented on the altar before God. " It is the blood that 
atones by the life tliat is in it" (Lev. xvii. 11; Hebrews ix. 
22). But the principle of holiness demands that the sacri- 
ficial act itself, and the altar on which the blood is offered, 
be hedged round by strict ritual precautious. At the altar, 
Jehovah, iu His awful and inaccessible holiness, meets with 
the people, whiclj is imperfectly holy and stands in need of 
constant forgiveness. There is danger in such a meeting. 
Only the priests, who live under rules of intensified cere- 
monial purity, and have received a peculiar consecration 
from Jehovah Himself, are permitted to touch the holy 
things, and it is they who bear the sins of Israel before God 
to make atonement for them (Lev. x. 17). Between them 
and Israel at large is a second cordon of holy ministers, the 
Levites. It is death for any but a priest to touch the altar, 
and an undue approach of ordinary persons to the sanctuary 
brings wrath on Israel (Num. L 63). Accordingly, sacrifice, 
atonement, and forgiveness of sin are absolutely dependent 
on the hierarchy and its service. The mass of the people 
have no direct access to their God in the sanctuary. The 
maintenance of the Old Testament covenant depends on the 
priestly mediation^ and above all on that one annual day of 
expiation when the high priest enters the Holy of Holies and 
" cleanses the people that they may be clean from all their 
sins before Jehovah " (Lev. xvi. 30). The whole system, you 
perceive, is strictly knit together, Tlie details are necessary 
to the object aimed at The intermission of any part of the 
ceremonial scheme involves an accumulation of unforgiven 
sin, with the consequence of divine wrath on the nation and 
the withdrawal of God's favour. 
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To complete this sketch of the theory of the Peatateuch it 
is only necessary to add that the hiemrchy has no dispensing 
power. If a man sins, he has recourse to tlie sacramental 
sacrifice appointed for his caae. The priest makes atonement 
for him, and he is forgiven. But knowingly and obstinately 
to depart from any onhnance is to sin against God with a 
high hand, and for this there is no forgiveness. " Ho hath 
despised the word of tlie Lord and broken his command- 
ment: that soul shall be cut off in his guilt" (Num. xv. 
30, 31). 

Such is the system of the law as contained particularly 
in the middle books of the Pentateuch, and practically 
accepted, from the days of Ezra. It is not strange that tlie 
later Jews should have received it as the sum of all revela- 
tion, for manifestly it is a complete theory of the religious 
life. Its aim is to provide everything that man requires to 
live acceptably with God^ the necessary measure of access to 
Jehovah, the necessary atonement for all sin, and the neces- 
sary channel for the conveyance of God's blessing to man. 
It is, I repeat, a complete theory of the religious life, to 
which nothing can be added without an entire change of 
dispensation. Accordingly^ the Jewish view of the law as 
complete, and the summary of all revdation, has passed into 
Ghristiau theology, with only this modification, that, whereas 
the Jews think of the dispensation of the law as final, and 
the atonement which it offers as sufficient, we have learned 
to regard the dispensation as temporary and its atonement 
as typical, prefiguring the atonement of Christ. But this 
modification of the Jewish view of the Torah does not dimi- 
nish the essential importance of the law for the life of the 
old dispensation. The ceremonies were not less necessary 
because they were typical ; for they are still to be regarded 
as divinely appointed means of grace, to which alone God 
had attached the promise of blessing. 
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Now, as soon as we lay down the position that the system 
of the ceremouial law, embracing, ns it does, the whole life of 
every Jew, was completed and prescribed as an authoritative 
code for Israel before the conquest of Canaan, we have an 
absolute rule for measuring the whole future history of the 
nation, and the whole significance of subsequent revelation 
under the Old Testament. 

On the one hand, the religious history of Israel can be 
nothing else than the history of the nation's obedience or 
disobedience to the law. Nothing could be added to the law 
and nothing taken from it till the time of fulfilment, when 
the type should pass away and be replaced by the living 
reality of the manifestation of Christ Jesus. So long aa 
the old dispensation lasted, the law remained an absolute 
standard. The Israelite bad no right to draw a distinction 
between the spirit and the letter of the law. The sacrifices 
and other typical ordinances might not be of the essence of 
religion. But obedience to God'a word undoubtedly was so, 
and that word had in the most emphatic manner enjoined 
the sacrifices and other ceremonies, and made the forgiveness 
of Israel's sins to depend on them. The priestly atonement 
was a necessary part of God's covenant. *' The priest shall 
make atonement for him, and he shall be forgiven." To 
neglect these means of grace is, according to the Pentateuch, 
nothing less than the sin committed with a high hand, for 
which there is no forgiveness. 

Again, on the other hand, the position that the whole 
legal system was revealed to Israel at the very beginning of 
its national existence strictly limits our conception of the 
function and significance of subsequent revelation. The 
prophets had no power to abrogate any part of the law, to 
dispense with Mosaic ordinances, or institute new means of 
grace, other methods of approach bo God in lieu of the 
hierarchical sacraments. For the Old Testament way of 
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atouemeut is set forth in the Pentateuch as adequate and 
efficient. According to Christian theology, its efficiency as a 
typical system was conditional on the future bringing in of a 
perfect atonement in Christ. But for that very reason it 
was not to be tampered with until Christ came. The pro- 
phets, like the law itself, could only point to a future atone- 
ment ; they were not themselves saviours, and could do 
nothbg to diminish the need for the temporary provisions of 
the hierarchical system ; and, as a matter of fact, the prophets 
did not alioliali the Pentateuch or any part of the Levitical 
system. Nay, it is just as their work closes that we find the 
Pentateuchal code solemnly advanced, in the refonnation of 
Ezra, to a position of public authority which it bad never 
held before. 

Hence the traditional view of the Pentateuch necessarily 
regards the prophets as ministers and exponents of the law. 
Their business was to enforce the observance of the law on 
Israel and to recall the people from backsliding to a strict 
conformity with its precepts. Accoi-ding to the Jewish view, 
this makes their work less necessary and eternal than the 
law. Christian theologians avoid this inference, but they do 
so by laying stress on the fact that the reference to a future 
and perfect atonement, which lay implicitly in the typical 
ordinances of the ceremonial law, was unfolded by the pro- 
phets in the clear language of evangelical prediction. We 
have been taught to view the prophets as exponents of the 
spiritual elements of the law, who showed the people that its 
precepts were not mere forms but veiled declarations of the 
spiritual truths of a future dispensation which was the true 
substance of tlie shadows of the old ritual. This theory of 
tlie work of the prophets is much more profound than that 
of the Eabbins. But it implies, as necessarily as the Jewish 
view, that the prophets were constantly intent on enforcing 
the observance of the ceremonial as well as the moral pre- 
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ceptfi of the Peutateucb. Neglect of the ritual law was all 
the more culpable when the spiritual meaning of its precepts 
was made plain. 

I thinJi that it will be admitted that in tliia sketch 1 have 
correctly indicated the theory of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion whicli orthodox theologians derive from the traditional 
view as to the date of the Pentateuch. I ask you to observe 
that it is essentially the Rabbinical view supplemented by a 
theory of typology ; but I also ask you to observe that it is 
perfectly logical and consistent in all its parts. It is, so far 
as one can see, the only theory which can be built on the 
premisses. It has only one fault. The standard which it 
applies to the history of Israel is not that of the contem- 
porary historical records, and the account which it gives of 
the work of the prophets is not consistent with the writings 
of the prophets themselves. 

This may seem a strong statement, but it is not lightly 
made, and it expresses no mere personal opinion, but the 
growing conviction of an overwhelming weight of the most 
earnest and sober scholarship. The discrepancy between the 
traditional view of the Pentateuch and the plain statements 
of the historical books and the Prophets is so marked and so 
fundamental that it can be made clear to every reader of 
Scripture. It is this fact which compels us, in the interests 
of practical theology — nay, even in the interests of Christian 
apologetic — to go into questions of Pentateuch criticism. For 
if the received view which assigns the whole Pentateuch 
to Moses is inconsistent with the concordant testimony of 
the Earlier and Later Prophets, we are brought into this 
dilemma : — Either the Old Testament is not the record of a 
self-consistent scheme of revelation, of one great and con- 
tinuous work of a revealing and redeeming God, or else the 
current view of the origin of the Pentateuch must be given 
up. Here it is that criticism comes in to solve a pi-obkm 
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which in ita origin is not merely critical, but springs of neces- 
sity from the very attempt to nnderstaud the Old Testament 
dispensatiou as a whole. For the contradiction which cannot 
be resolved on traditional assumptions is at once removed 
when the critic points out within tlie Pentateuch itself clear 
marks tliat the whole law was not written at one time, and that 
the several documents of which it is composed represent suc- 
cessive developments of the fundameutal principles laid down 
by Moses, successive redactions of the sacred law of Israel 
corresponding to the very same stages iu the progress of 
revelation which an3 clearly marked in the history and the 
prophetic literature. Thus the apparent discordance between 
the several parts of the Old Testament record is removed, and 
we are able to see a consistent divine purpose ruling the 
whole dispensation of the Old Covenant, and harmoniously 
displayed in every part of the sacred record. To develop this 
argument in its essential features, fitting the several parts of 
the record into their proper setting in the history of revela- 
tion, is the object which I propose for our discussion of the 
Law and the Propheta Of the critical or constructive part 
of the argument I car give only the main outlines, for many 
details in the analysis of the Pentateuch turn on nice ques- 
tions of Hebrew scholarship. But the results are broad and 
intelligible, and possess that evidence of historical consistency 
on which the results of special scholarship are habitually 
accepted by the mass of intelligent men in other branches of 
historical inquiry. 

Such, then, is the plan of our investigation ; and, first of 
all, let us compare the evidence of the Bible history with the 
traditional theory already sket-ched. In working out this 
part of the subject I shall conline your attention in the first 
instance to the books earlier than the time of Ezm, and in 
particular to the histories hi the Earlier Prophets, from 
Judges to Second Kings. I exclude the Book of Joshua 
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because it in all its parts liangs closely togetlier with the 
Pentateuch. The ditlicuUies which it pi-esenta are identical 
with those of the Books of Moses, and can only be explained 
in connection with the critical analysis of the law. And, on 
the other hand, I exclude the narrative of Chronicles for 
reasons which have been sufficiently explained at the close 
of Lecture V. The tendency of the Chronicler to assume 
that the institutions of his own age existed under the old 
kingdom makes his narmtive useless for the purpose now in 
hand, where we are expressly concerned with the differences 
between ancient and modern usage. Let me observe, how- 
ever, that the proposal to test the traditional theory of the 
Pentateuch by the old historical books is one which no fair 
controversialist can refuse, even if he has not made up his 
mind as to tlie value of the testitnony of the Chronicler; for, 
in all historical questions, the ultimate appeal is to contem- 
porary sources, or to those sources which approach most 
nearly to the character of contemporary witnesses. 

Every reader of the Old Testament history is familiar 
with the fact that irom the days of the Judges down to 
the Exile the law was never strictly enforced in Israel. The 
history is a record of constant rebellion and shortcomings, 
and the attempts at reformation made from time to time 
were comparatively few and never thoroughly carried out 
The deflections of the nation from the standard of the 
Pentateuch come out most clearly in the sphere of wor- 
ship. In the time of the Judges the religious condition 
of the nation was admittedly one of anarchy. The leaders 
of the nation, divinely -appointed deliverers like Gideon 
and Jephthah, who were zealous in Jehovah's cause, were 
as far from the Pciitateuchal standard of righteousness as 
the mass of the people. Gideon erects a sanctuary at 
Ophrah. with a golden ephod — apparently a kind of image 
— which became a great centre of illegal worship (Jnd 



viil 24 sqq.) ; Jephthah offers his own daughter to Jehovah ; 
the Lord departs from Samson, not when he marries a 
daughter of the uncircumcised, but when hia Naznhte locks 
are shoi-n. 

The revival under Samuel, Saul, and David was marked 
by great zeal for Jehovah, but brought no reform in matters 
of glaring departure from the law. Samuel sacrifices on 
many high places, Saul builds altars, David and his sou 
Solomon permit the worship at the high places to con- 
tinue, and the historian recognises this as legitimate 
because the Temple was not yet built (1 Kings iii. 2-4), 
In Northern Israel this state of things was never changed. 
The high places were an established feature in the king- 
dom of Ephraim, and Elijah himself declares that the 
destruction of the altars of Jehovah — all illegitimate ac- 
cording to the Pentateuch — is a breach of Jehovah's covenant 
(1 Kings xix. 10). In the Southern Kingdom it was not 
otherwise It is recorded of the best kings before Hezekiah 
that the high places were not removed by them ; and in 
the eightli century B.c. tlie prophets describe the worship 
of Ephraim and Judah in terms practically identical Even 
the reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah were imperfectly can-ied 
through ; and important points of ritual, such as the due 
obaervance of the Feast of Tabernacles, were still neglected 
(NeL viiL 1*7). These facts are not disputed. The question 
is how we are to interpret them. 

The prophets and the liistorical books agree in represent- 
ing the history of Israel as a long record of disobedience to 
Jehovah, of which captivity was the just punishment But 
the precise nature of Israel's sin is often misunderstood. We 
are accustomed to speak of it as idolatry, as the worship of 
false gods iu place of Jehovah; and in a certain sense this 
corresponds with the language of the sacred books. In the 
judgment of the prophets of the eighth century the mass of 
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the TsraeliteSj not merely in the Northern Kingdom but 
equally in Judah, had rebelled against Jehovah, and did 
not pay Him worship iu any true sense. But that was 
far from being the opinion of the false worshippers them- 
selves. Tljey were not in conscious rebellion against Jehovah 
and His covenant On the contrary, their religion was based 
on two principles, one of which is the fundamental principle 
of Old Testament revelation, while the second is the principle 
that underlies the whole system of ritual ordinance in the 
Pentateuch. The first principle in the popular religion of 
Israel, acknowledged by the false worshippers as well as by 
the prophets, was that Jehovah is Israel's God, and that 
Israel is the people of Jehovah iu a distinctive sense. And 
with this went a second principle, that Israel is bound to do 
homage to its God in sacrifice, arrd to servo Him diligently 
and assiduously according to an established ritual 

Let me explain this point more fully. There is no doubt 
that the worship of heathen deities, such as the Tyrian Baal 
or the Sidonian Astaite, and the local gods and goddesses of 
lesser Canaanite sanctuaries, was not unknown in ancient 
Israel. Solomon and Aliah even went so far as to erect 
temples to foreign gods (1 Kings xi. 4 aqq. compared with 
2 Elings xxiii. 13 ; 1 Kings xvi. 32) out of complaisance 
to their foreign wives; and though these shrines seem to 
have been primarily designed for the convenience of the 
heathen princesses and their countrymen resident in the 
land of Israel, they were not exclusively frequented by 
foreigners. But as a rule, an Israelite who bowed the knee 
to a strange god did not suppose that in so doing he was 
renouncing his allegiance to Jehovah as his national God 
and the chief object of his homage. Even Ahab, of whose 
Baal-worship we hear so much, never proposed to give up 
the God of Israel for the god of Tyre. The state religion 
was still Jehovah-worship, and it was Jehovah's prophets 
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that were consulted in afl'airs of state (1 Kings xxii.). More- 
over, the foreign worship introduced by Ahab had only a 
temporary vogue. The mass of the people soon came to 
regard it, with the prophets Elijah and Eliaha, as an 
apostasy from Jehovah, who would tolerate no rival within 
his land ; and in Jehu's revolution the alien temple was 
destroyed and its worshippers ruthlessly put to death. 
Most certainly, then, the national disobedience with which 
the prophets charge their countrymen was not denial that 
Jehovah is Istaers God, with a paramount claim to the 
service and worship of the nation. On the contrary, the 
prophets represent their contemporaries as full of zeal for 
Jehovah, and confident that they have secured His help 
by their great assiduity in His service (Amos iv. 4 sq,, v. 
18 sq, ; Hosea vL ; Isa. i. 11 sq. ; Micah iii. 11 ; Jer. viL). 

To obtain a precise conception of what this means, we 
must look more closely at the notion of worship under 
the Old Testament dispensation. To us worship is a 
spiritual thing. We lift up our hearts and voices to God 
in the closet, the family, or the church, persuaded that 
God, who ia spirit, will receive in every place the worship 
of spirit and truth. But this is strictly a New Testament 
conception, annoimced as a new thing by Jesus to the 
Samaritan woman, who raised a question as to the dis- 
puted prerogative of Zion or Gerizim as the place of 
acceptable worship. Under the New Covenant neither 
Zion nor Gerizim is the mount of God. Under the Old 
Testament it was otherwise. Access to God — even to 
the spiritual God — was limited by local conditions. There 
is no worship without access to the deity before whom 
the worshipper draws nigh to express his homaga We 
con draw near to God in every act of prayer in the 
heavenly sanctuary, through the new and living way which 
Jesus has consecrated in His blood. But the Old Testament 
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worshipper sought access tx) God in an earthly sanctuary 
which was for him, as it were, the meeting-place of heaven 
and earth. Such holy points of contact with the divine 
presence were locally fixed, and their mark was the altar, 
where the worshipper presented his homage, not in purely 
spiritual utterance, but in the material form of an altar 
gift The promise of blessings or, as we should now call 
it, of answer to prayer, is in the Old Testament strictly 
attached to the local sanctuary. "In every place where I 
set the memorial of my name. I will come unto thee and 
bless thee" (Exod. xx. 24). Every visible act of worsliip 
ia subjected to this condition. In the mouth of Saul, 
" to make supplication to Jehovah " is a synonym for 
doing sacrifice (1 Sam. xiii, 12). To David, banishment 
from the land of Israel and its sanctuaries is a command 
to serve other gods (1 Sam. xxvL 19 ; compare Deut. 
xxviiL 36, 64). And the worship of the sanctuary impera- 
tively demands the tokens of material homage, the gift 
without which no Oriental would approach even an earthly 
court "None shall appear before me empty" (Exod. 
xxiii 15). Prayer without approach to the sanctuary ia 
not recognised as part of the " service of Jehovah " ; and 
for him who is at a distance from the holy place, a vow, 
Buch as Absalom made at Geshur in Syria (2 Sam. xv. 8), 
is the natural surrogate for the interrupted service of the 
altar. The essence of a vow is a promise to do sacrifice 
or other offering at the sanctuary (Deut xiL 6 ; Lev. xxvil ; 
1 Sam. L 21 ; compare Gen. xxviii. 20 sq.). 

This conception of the nature of divine worship is the 
basis alike of the Pentateuchal law and of the popular 
religion of Israel described in the historical books and 
condemned by the prophets. The sanctuary of Jehovah, 
the altar and the altar gifts, the sacrifices and the solemn 
feasts, the tithes and the free-will offerings, were nevec 
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treated with indiflerence (Amos iv. 4, viii. 5; Hosea viiL 
13 ; Is& i 11 sq. ; Jer. vil). On the contrary, the charge 
which the prophets constantly hurl against the people is 
that they are wholly ahsorbed iu alfaira of worship and 
ritual service, and think themaelves to have secured 
Jehovah's favour by the feal of their external devotion, 
without the practice of justice, mercy, and moral obedience. 

The coiiditioa of religious affairs in Northern Israel is 
clearly describe*! by the prophets Amos and Hosea, These 
prophets arose under the dynasty of Jehu, the ally of 
Eliaha and the destroyer of Baal- worship, a dynasty in 
which the very names of the kings denote devotion to 
the service of Jehovah. Jehovah was worshipped in many 
sanctuaries and in forms full of irregularity from the 
standpoint of the Pentateuch. There were images of 
Jehovah undor the fonn of a calf or steer in Bethel and 
Dan, and probably elsewhera The order of the local 
sanctuaries, and the religious feasts celebrated at them, 
had much in comtuon with the idolatry of the Canaanites. 
Indeed many of the high places were old Canaanite 
sanctuaries. Nevertheless these sanctuaries and their wor- 
ship were viewed aa the fixed and normal provision for 
the maintenance of living relations between Israel and 
Jehovah. Hosea predicts a time of judgment when this 
service shall be suppressed. "The children of Israel shall 
sit many days without sacrifice and without maf^iba, 
without epliod and teraphim." This language expresses 
the entire destruction of the religious order of the nation, 
a period of isolation from all access to Jehovah, like the 
isolation of a faithful spouse whom her husband keeps shut 
up, not admitting her to the privileges of marriage (Hos. iil).' 

' Tho English version of Hosea iii. does not clearly expreas tb« prophet's 
thought. Hosea's wife had deserted him for a stranger. But thou^)i sho is 
thus "in lore with a pontnour, and unfaithful," hi.s lovu rulloKi b«r, and he 
buys her back out of tho Bcrril« condition into which she appemn to havfl 
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It appears, then, that sacrifice and mag^iba, ephod and fcera- 
phim, were recoguised as the necessary forms and instruments 
of the woreliip of Jehovah. They were all old traditional 
forms, not the invention of modem will -worship. The 
ma^^iba, or consecrated stone, so often named in the Old 
Testament where our version unfortunately renders "image," 
is as old as the time of Jacob, who set up and consecrated 
the memorial stone tliat marked Bethel as a sanctuary. It 
was the necessary mark of every high place, Canaanite as 
well as Hebrew, and is eondemned in the Pentateuchal laws 
against the high places along with the associated symbol of 
tlie sacred tree or pole {ashira, E. V. grove), which was also 
a feature in the patriarchal sanctuaries. (The oak of Moreh, 
Gen. zii. 6, 7 ; the tamai-isk of Beersheba, Gen. xxi. 33 ; Gen. 
xxxi. 45, 54 ; Geu. xxxiii. 20, with xxxv. 4 ; Jos. xxiv. 26 ; 
Hos. iv. 13.) The ephod is also ancient. It must have been 
something very different from the ephod of the high priest, 
but is to be compared with the ephods of Gideon and Micah 
(Judges viii. 27, xvii. 5), and with that in the sanctuary of 
Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 9). Finally, teraphim are a means of 
divination (Ezek. xxi. 21 ; Zecb. x. 2) as old as the time of 
Jacob, and were found in Micah's sanctuary and David's 
house (1 Sam. xix. 13 ; E. V. image)} 

It appears, then, that the national worship of Jehovah, 
under the dynasty of Jehu, was conducted under traditional 
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fallen. She is bronght back ftttm shftme and urvilude, but not to th« 
lirivileges of a wife. Sbe must sit alone by her Unsband, rescrvc<l for him, 
but not yet restored to the relations of wedlock. So Jehovah will deal with 
Iirael, when by destroying the itate and the orUnancea of worship He breaks 
ofl* all intercourse, not only betwren Israel and the Baalim, but between 
brael and Himself. 

1 On the ephu4], see Vatko, BtbL TheoJogU (1835), p. 207 aq. ; Stnder on 
Judges viii. 27. The passages wliero teraphim are mentioned in the Hebrew 
but not in the English vcnion artr. Gen. ixxi. ID, 34, 3& ; 1 Sam. xv, S3, 
xLit, 13, 16 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 2\ ; Zecb. x. 2. Compare, as to their nature, 
Spencor, De Legibua RitualHiua Hthrctvruw, Lib. iii. c. 3, § 2 s$r. On the 
fna^^^ and oihcrQ see my Religion of th4 SemiUe, vol. i. (1869), T>ect. 6. 
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fonns which had a fixed character and general recognition. 
These forms were ancient There is no reason to think that 
the worship of the northern shrines had undergone serious 
modifications since the days of the Judges. The sanctuaries 
themselves were of ancient and, in great part, of patriarchal 
consecration. Beersheba, Gilgal, Bethel, Shechem, Mizpah, 
were places of the most venerable sanctity, acknowledged by 
Samuel and earlier worthies. Of the sanctuary at Dan we 
know the whole origin and history. It was founded by the 
Danites who carried off Micah's Levite and holy things ; and 
the family of the Levite, who was himself a gi-andson of 
Moses, continued in office thrnugh the age of David and 
Samuel down to the Captivity (Jud. xviii. 30). It was a 
sanctuary of purely Israelite origin, originally instituted by 
Micah for the service of Jehovah, and equipped with every 
regard to the provision of an acceptable service, " Now I 
know/' said Micah, " that Jehovah will do me good, since I 
have got the Levite as my priest" This trait indicates an 
interest in correct ritiia! which never died out In truth, 
ritual is never deemed unimportant in a religion so little 
spiritual as that of the mass of Israel. All worships that 
contain heathenish elements are traditional, and nothing is 
more foreign to them than the arbitrary introduction of forms 
for which there is no precedent of usage. 

That this traditional service and ritual was not Levitically 
correct needs no proof. Let us rather consider the features 
which mark it as unspiritual and led the prophets to condemn 
it as displeasing to God. 

In the first place, we observe that though Jehovah was 
worshipped with assiduity, and worshipped as the national 
God of Israel, there was no clear conception of the funda- 
mental difference between Him and the gods of the nations. 
This appears particularly in the current use of images, like 
the golden calves, which were supposed to be representations 
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or symbols of Jehovah. But, indeed, the whale service is 
represented by the prophets as gross, sensual, and unworthy 
of a spiritual deity (Amos il 7, 8 ; Hosea iv. 13, 14). We 
know that many features in the worship of the high places 
were practically identical with the abominations of the 
Canaanites, and gave no exprcsgion to the difference between 
Jehovah and tlie false gods. Thus it came about that the 
Israelites fell into what is called syncrttism in religion. 
They were unable sharply to distinguish between the local 
worship of Jehovah an*i the worship of the Canannite 
Baalim. The gnd of the local sanctuary was adored as 
Jehovah, but a local Jehovah was practically a local Baal. 
This confusion of thought may be beat illustrated from the 
Madonna - worship of Roman Catholic shrines. Every 
Madonna is a representation of the one Virgin ; but practi- 
cally each Virgin has its own merits and its own devotees, 
so that the service of these shrines is almost indistinguishable 
from polytheism, of which, indeed, it is often an historical 
continuation. In Phoenicia one still sees grottoes of the 
Virgin Mary which are old shrines of Astarte, bearing 
the symbols of the ancient woi-ship of Canaan. So it was 
in those days. The warship of the one Jehovah, who was 
Himself addressed in old times by the title of Baal or Loid 
{mpra, p. 68), practically fell into a worship of a multitude 
of local Baalim, so that a prophet like Hosea can say that 
the Israelites, though still iuiaginiug themselves to be serving 
the national God, and acknowledging His benefits, have really 
turned from Him to deities that are no gods. 

In this way another fault came in. The people, whose 
worship of Jehovah was hardly to be distinguished from a 
gross polytheism, could not be fundamentally averse to 
worship other gods side by side with the national deity. 
Thus the service of Astarte, Tarnmuz, or other deities 
that could not even in popular conception be idei\t\fifcAL -^^^^ 
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Jehovah^ obtained a certain currency, at least in sections of 
the nation. This worship was always secondary, and was 
put down from time to time in movements of reformation 
which left the high places of Jehovah imtouched (1 Sam. 
vii. 3 ; 1 Kings xv. 12 aq,; 2 Kings x. 28, 29, xi 18). 

This sketch of the popular religion of Israel is mainly 
dmwn from the Northern Kingdom. But it is clear from the 
facts enumerated that it was not a mere innovation due to 
the schism of Jeroboam. Jeroboam, no doubt, lent a certain 
SckU to the service of the royal sanctuaries, and the golden 
calves gave a very dififerent conception of Jehovah from that 
which was symbolwed by the ark on Zion. But the elements 
of the whole worsliip were traditional, and were already 
current in the age of the Judges. Gideon's golden ephod 
and the graven image at Dan prove that even image-worship 
was no innovation of Jeroboam. And it is certain that the 
worship of the Judsean sanctuaries was not essentially dififer- 
ent from that of the northern shrines. The high places 
flourislied undisturljed from genemtiou to generation. The 
land was full of idols (Iso. iL). Jerusalem appears to Micah 
as the centre of a corrupt Judiean worship, which he parallels 
with the coiTupt worship of Samaria (Micah i 5, iiL 12, v, 11 
8q,t vi. 16). 

Wliei'e, then, did this traditional worship, so largely diffused 
tlirough the mass of Israel, have its origin, and what is its 
historical relation to the laws of the Pentateuch ? No doubt 
many of its corrupt features may be explained by the in- 
fluence of the Canaanites ; and from the absolute standard of 
spiritual religion applied by the prophets it might even be 
said that Israel had forsaken Jehovah for the Baalim. But 
from the standpoint of the worshippers it was not so. They 
still believed themselves loyal to Jehovah. Their great 
sanctuaries were patriarchal holy places like Bethel and 
Bcersheba, or purely Hebrew foundations like Dan. With 
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all its corruptions, their worship had a specifically national 
character. Jehovah never was a Canaanite God, and the 
roots of the popular religion, as we have already seen, were 
that acknowledgment of Jehovah as Israel's God, and of the 
duty of national service to Hinij which is equally the basis 
of Mosaic orthodoxy.' These are principles which lie behind 
the first beginnings of Canaanite influenca Hnt in the 
Pentateuch these principles are embodied in a ritual alto- 
gether diverse in system and theory, as well as in detail, 
from the traditional ritual of the high places. The latter 
service is not merely a corrupt copy of the Mosaic system, 
with elements borrowed from the Canaanites. In the Levi- 
tical ritual the essentials of Jehovah- worship are put in a 
form which made no accommodation to heathenism possible, 
which left no middle ground between the pure worship of 
Jehovah, as maintained by the Aaronic priesthood in the one 
sanctuary, and a deliberate rejection of Israel's God for the 
idols of the heathen. 

To understand this point we must observe that according 
to the Levitical system God is absolutely inaccessible to man^ 
except in the priestly ritual of the central sanctuary. Con- 
troversial writers on the law of the one sanctuary have often 
been led to overlook this point by confining their attention 
to the law of the sanctuary in Deuteronomy, which speaks of 

' After the couclusivo remu-ka of Kuecen {Oijdtdiensit L 393 «;.) it is un- 
necessary to epend words on the theory, which still crope up from lime to 
time, that the Hebrews borrowed the worship of Jehovah (or IaJiv>i, as tlio 
name should rather be pronounced) from the Canaaaitcs. Further, the judg* 
mont pronoQUced by Batidlssin in 1876 {Studien, rol. i. No. 3), and oouGnufd 
by Kuencn in 1882 {Hibbert Lfdurts^ p. 311), still bolda its ground ; there 
is no valid evidt^nca that a god bcarinf; the name of lahwe (or some equivoletit 
fonu snch as lahu) was known to any other Semitic people. See fiirtliitr on 
this point and on other questions connected with the name a pajwr by 
Professor Driver in Studia Biblica, i. (Oxford, 1885). The statement of 
Professor Sayce, Frah Light (1890), p. 63, that the form IthwA or Yahvuh, 
as it is often written, is incompatible with the form Yahu (-iahu, -iab) which 
appears in proper names [e.g. Hitikiyahu, the Hezekiah of oux Bibles], is due 
to haste or to ignoraucv. 
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the choice o£ one place in Canaan where Jehovah will set 
His name as a practical safeguard against participation in 
tlie worsliip of Canaanite liigh places. But if the whole 
Pentateuch is one Mosaic system, tlie law of Deuteronomy 
must be viewed in the light of the legislation of the Middle 
Books, Here the theory of the one sanctuary is worked out 
on a basis independent of the question of heathen shrinea 
According to the Old Testaineut» worship is a tryst between 
man and God in the sanctuary, and the question of the 
legitimate sanctuary is the question of the place where 
Jehovah has promised to hold tryst with His people, and 
the conditions which He lays down for tliis meeting. The 
fundamental promise of the Levitical legislation is Exod. 
xxix. 42 sq. The place of tryst is the Tent of Tryst or 
Meeting, incorrectly rendered in the Authorised Version, 
"The tabernacle of the congregation." "There will I hold 
tryst with the children of Israel, and it shall be sanctified by 
my glory. And I will sanctify the tent of meeting and the 
altar, and I will sanctify Aaron and liis sons to do priestly 
service to ma And 1 will dwell in the midst of the children 
of Israel, and will be their God." The tent of meeting is 
God's mishkan^ His dwelling-place, which He sets in the 
midst of Israel (Lev, xxvL 11). The first condition of divine 
blessing in Lev, xxvi is reverence for the Sabbath and the 
sanctuary, and the total rejection of idols and of the tJUig^Rba 
which was the mark of the high places. There is no local 
point of contact between heaven and earth, no place where 
man can find a present God to receive his worship, save this 
one tent of meeting, where the ark with the Cherubim is the 
abiding symbol that God is in the midst of Israel, and the 
altar stands at the door of the tabernacle as the legitimate 
place of Israel's gifts. This sanctuary with its altar is the 
centre of Israel's holiness. It is so holy that it is hedged 
round by a double cordon of sacred ministers. For the 
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presence of Jehovah is a terrible thing, destructive to sinful 
man. The Old Testament symbol of Jehovah's manifestation 
to His people is the lightning flash from behind the thunder 
cloud, fire involved in smoke, an awful and devouring bright- 
ness consuming all that is not holy. Therefore the dreadful 
spot where His holiness dwells may never be approached 
without atoning ritual and strict precautions of ceremonial 
sanctity provided for the priests, and for none other. Even 
the Levibes may not touch either ark or altar, lest both they 
and the priests die (Num. xviii 3). Still less dare the laity 
draw near to the tabernacle (Num. xvii 13 [28]), It is only 
the sons of Aaron who, by their special consecration, can bear 
with impunity " the guilt of the sanctuary " (xviii. 1) ; and 
80 every sacred oSering of the Israelite, every gift which 
expresses the people's homage, must pass through their hand 
and pay toll to them (Num. xviiL 8 sq.). Thus the access of 
the ordinary Israelite to God is very restricted. He can only 
stand afar off while the priest approaches Jehovah as bis 
mediator, and brings back a word of blessing. And even 
this mediate access to God is confined to his visits to the 
central sanctuary. The stated intercourse of God with His 
people is not the concern of the whole people, but of the 
priests, who are constantly before God, offering up on behalf 
of the nation the xinbroken service of the continual daily 
oblations. This is a great limitation of the freedom of 
worship. Bub it is no arbitrary restriction. On the Levi- 
tical theory, the imperfection of the ordinary holiness of 
Israel leaves no alternative open. For the holiness of God 
is fatal to him who dares to come near His dwelling-place. 

On this theory the ritual of the sanctuary is no artificial 
system devised to glorify one holy place above others, but the 
necessary scheme of precaution for every local approach to 
God. Other sanctuaries are not simply less holy, places of 
less solemn tryst with Jehovah ; they are places where Hia 
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holiness is not revealed, and therefore are not, and cannot be, 
sanctuaries of Jehovah at all If Jehovah were to meet with 
man in a second sanctuary, the same consequences of in- 
violable holiness would assert themselves, and the new holy 
place would again require to be fenced in with equal ritual 
precautions. In the very nature of the covenant, there ia 
but one altar and one priesthood through which the God of 
Israel can be approached. 

The popular religion of Israel, with its many sanctuaries, 
proceeds on a theory diametrically opposite. Opportunity 
of access to Jehovah is near to every Israelite, and every 
occasion of life that calls on the individual, the clan, or the 
village, to look Godwards is a summons to the altar. In the 
family every feast was an eucharistic sacri6ce. In affairs of 
public life it was not otherwise. The very phitises in Hebrew 
for " making a covenant " or " inaugurating war " point to the 
sacrificial observances that accompanied such acts. The 
earlier history relates scarcely one event of importance that 
was not transacted at a holy place. The local sanctuaries 
were the centres of all Hebrew life. How little of the 
history would remain if Shechom and Bethel, the two 
Mizpahs and Oplira, Gilgal, Kauiah, and Gibeon, Hebron, 
Bethlehem, and Beersheba, Kedesh and Mahanaim, Tabor and 
Carmol, were blotted out of the pages of the Old Testament.' 



' In some of these cues, eTidenoe that tbe place was a sftuctiury miy be 
demanded, Kodesh ia proved to be so by its very name, with which it 
agrees that it waa a Loritical city aod a consecrated asylum. Aooordingly It 
Tormed the r^ndt-zwm^ of Zobulon and Naphtali tinder Barak and Deborah. 
Mahanaim was the i>lace of a theophany, from which it had its name. It 
was al5o a Lovitieal city, and Caut. vi. 13 a]lud(« to tlie "dauoe of 
Mahanaim, *' wliich was probably each a re8tal dnnco as took place at Shiloh 
(Jud. XXL 21). As a holy place the town was the 8«at of Ishbosheth's king* 
dom, and the boadqiiartera of Darid's host daring tbo rerolt of Absalom. 
Tabor, on the frontiers of Zebuloti and lasachar, seems to bo the mountain 
alludiHl to in Dout. xxxiii. 16, 10, as the sanctuary of these tribes, and it 
appears along with Mizpah. as a seat of degenerate priests, in Hos. t. 1. The 
northern Mizpah is identical with Ramoth Oilead and with tbe sanctuary oS 
Jacob (ties. xxxi. 45 »g. }. 
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This different and freer conception of the means of access 
to God, the desire which it embodies to realise Jehovah's 
presence in acts of worship, not at rare intervals only but in 
every concern of life, cannot be viewed as a mere heatheuish 
corruption of tlie Levitical systenj. This fact comes out most 
clearly in the point which brings out the contrast of the two 
systems in its completest form. 

In the traditional popular Jehovah- worship, to slay an ox 
or a sheep for food was a sacrificial act, and the flesh of the 
victim was not lawful food unless the blood or life had been 
poured out before Jehovah. The currency of this view is 
presupposed in the Pentateucbal legislation. Thus in Lev. 
xvii. it appears as a perpetual statute that no domestic animal 
can be lawfully slain for food, unless it be presented as a 
peace-offering before the central sanctuary, and its blood 
sprinkled on the altar. One has no right to slay an animal 
on other conditions. The life, which lies in the blood, cornea 
from God and belongs to Him. The man who does not 
recognise this fact, but eats the flesh with the blood, " hath 
shed blood, and shall bo cut off from liis people" (ver. 4; 
comp. Gen. ix. 4). In Deuteronomy this principle is pre- 
supposed, but relaxed by a formal statute. Those who do not 
live beside the sanctuary may eat flesh without a sacrificial 
act, if they simply pour out the blood upon the ground (Deut. 
xii. 20 sq.). The old rule, it would seem, might still hold 
good for every animal slain within reach of the holy place. 
Now, imder the conditions of Eastern life, beef and mutton 
are not everyday food. In Canaan, as among the Arabs at 
this day, milk is the usual diet (Prov. xxvii. 26, 27 ; Jud. iv. 
19). The slanghter of a victim for food marks a festal occa- 
sion, and the old Hebrew principle modified in Deuteronomy 
means that all feasts are religious, that sacred occasions and 
occasions of natural joy and festivity are identical.* Under 
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the full Levitical system this principle was obsolete, or at 
least could assert itself only in the vicinity of the sanctuary, 
and in connection with the three «^at festive gatherings at 
Passover, Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabcniacles. But in 
the actual history of the nation the principle was not yet 
obsolete. Thus in 1 Sam. xiv., when the people, in their fierce 
hunger after the battle of Michmash, fly ou the spoil and, 
slaying beasts on the ground, eat them with the blood — i.e, as 
we see from Lev, xvii, without offering the blood to Jehovah 
— Saul rebukes their transgression, erects a rude altar in the 
form of a great stone, and orders the people to kill their 
victims there. A feast and a sacrifice are still identical in 
the Book of Proverbs, which speaks the ordinary language of 
the people. Compare Prov. xv. 17 with xvii 1, and note the 
inducement offered to the foolish young man in chap. vii. 14 
In Hosea ii. 11 all mirth is represented as connected with 
religious ceremonies. Bat the most conclusive passage is 
Hosea ix. 3 sq,, where the prophet predicts that in the Exile 
all the food of the people shall be unclean, because sacriEce 
cannot be performed beyond tho land of Israel They shall 
eat, as it were, the unclean bread of mourners, " because their 
necessary food shall not be presented in the hoxise of Jehovah." 
In other words, all animal food not presented at the altar is 
unclean ; tho whole life of the people becomes unclean when 
they leave the laud of Jehovah to dwell in an " unclean land " 
(Amos vii. 17). We see from this usage how closely the 
pi*actice of sacrifice in every corner of the land was inter- 

shrine, the Bodouin tastes no meat but the Besb of the gnzelle or other gnme. 
This throws light on Doat. xii. 16, 22, which shows that in old Israel game 
wu the only meat not eaten Racrificially. Tliat flesh was not eateu erery 
day even by wealthy people appears very clearly from Nathan's [Arable and 
from the Book of Kuth. The wealthy man, lilce the Arab sheikh, ate the 
same lar« as his workmen. According to MI Koctes (Calcutta edition, 
276), eating flesh is one of the three elemenU of high enjoyment 

The rule that all legitimate slaughter is sacrificial is not confined to old 
Israel. Distinct traces of the name view survived in Arabia down to the time 
of Mohammed ; see Wellbausen, ATub. HeidaUhumy p. 114, 
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woven with the whole life of the nation^ and how absolute 
was the contrast between the traditional conception of sacri- 
ficial intercourse between Jehovah and His people and that 
which is expressed in the Levitical law. But we see also 
that the popular conception is not a new tiling superadded to 
the Levitical sjstem from a foreign source, but an old tradi- 
tional principle of Jehovah -worship prior to the law of 
Deuteronomy. When did this principle take root in the 
nation ? Not surely in the forty years of wandering, when, 
according to the express testimony of Amos v. 25, sacrifices 
and offerings were not presented to Jehovah. 

But let this pass in the meantime. We are not now 
ooncerned to trace the history of the ordinances of worship 
in Israel, but only to establish a clear conception of the 
essential difference between the old popular worship and the 
finished Levitical system. The very foundation of revealed 
religion is the truth that man does not first seek and find 
God, but that God in His gracious condescension seeks out 
man» and gives him such an approach to Himself as man 
could not enjoy without the antecedent act of divine self- 
communication. The characteristic mark of each dispeusa- 
tion of revealed religion lies in the provision which it makes 
for the acceptable approach of the worshipper to his God, 
Under the Levitical dispensation all approach to God is 
limited to tlie central sanctuary, and passes of necessity 
through the channel of the priestly mediation of the sons of 
Aaron. The worshipping subject is. strictly speaking, the 
nation of Israel as a unity, and the function of worship is 
discharged on behalf of the nation by the priests of God'a 
choice. The religion of the individual rests on this basis. It 
is only the maintenance of the representative national service 
of the sanctuary which gives to every Israelite the assurance 
that he stands under the protection of the national covenant 
with Jehovah, and enables him to enjoy a measure of suck 
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personal spiritual fellowship with God as can never be lack- 
ing in true religion. But the faith with which the Israelite 
rested on God'a redeeming love had little direct opportunity 
to express itself in visible acts of homage. The sanctuary 
was seldom accessible, and in daily life the Hebrew believer 
could only follow with an inward longing and spiritual 
sympathy the national homage wliich continually ascended 
on behalf of himself and all the people of God in the stated 
ritual of the Temple. Hence that eager thirst for participa- 
tion in ttie services of the sanctuary which is expressed in 
Psalms like the forty-second : " My soul thirsteth for God the 
living God; when shall I come and appear before the face of 
God?" "Send forth thy light and thy truth; let them guide 
we ; let them brbg mo to ttiy holy mountain, even unto thy 
dwelling-place." This thirst, seldom satiated, which fills the 
Psalter with expressions of passionate fervour in describing 
the joys of access to God's house, was an inseparable feature 
of the Levitical system. After the Exile, the necessity for 
more frequent acts of overt religion was partly supplied by 
the synagogues ; but tliese, in so far as they provided a sort 
of worship without sacrifice, were already an indication that 
the dispensation was inadequate and must pass away. All 
these experiences are in the strongest contrast to the popular 
religious life before the Captivity. Then the people found 
Jeliovali, and rejoiced before Him, in every comer of the 
landj and on every occasion of life. 

Tills contrast within the Old Testament dispensation pre- 
s»mts no diUiculty if wc can affirm that the popular religion was 
altogether false, that it gave no true access to Jehovah, and 
must be set on one side in describing the genuine religious 
life of Israel. But it is a very different thing if we find that 
the true believers of ancient Israel — prophets like Samuel, 
righteous men like David — placed themselves on the stand- 
point of the local sanctuaries, and framed their own lives on 
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the aesuuiptbn that God is indeed to be found in service 
non-Levitical. If the whole Pentateucbal system is really as 
old as Moses, the popular worship has none of the marks of a 
religion of revelation ; it sought access to God in services to 
which He had attached no promise. And yet we shall find, 
in the next Lecture, that for long centuries after Mosea, all 
the true religion of Israel moved in forma which departed 
from the first axioms of Levitical service, and rested on the 
belief that Jehovah may be acceptably worshipped under the 
popular system, if only the corruptions of that system are 
guarded against It was not on the basis of the Pentateuchal 
theory of worship that God*s grace ruled in Israel during tlie 
age of the Judges and the Kings, and it was not on that basis 
timt the prophets taught 
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THE lAW AND THE HISTORY OK ISRAEL BEFORB 
THE EXII^ 

In the last Lecture I tried to exhibit to you the outlines oi 
the popular worship of the mass of Israel in the period before 
the Captivity, as sketched in the Books of Kings aad in the 
contemporary propliefca. In drawing this sketch I directod 
your attention particularly to two points. On the one hand, 
the popular religion has a basis in common with the Penta- 
teuchal system : both alike acknowledge Jehovah as the Qod 
of Israel, who brought His people out of the laud of Egypt; 
both rticogiiise that Israel's homage aud worship are due to 
Jehovah, and that the felicity of the people in the land of 
Canaan is dependent on His favour. But along with this we 
found that between the popular worship and the system 
of the Pentateuch there is a remarkable contrast In the 
Levitical system access to God is only to be attained thi-ough 
the mediation of the Aaronic priests at the central sanctuary. 
The whole worship of Israel is narrowed to the sanctuary of 
the ark, and there the priests of God's consecration conduct 
that representative service which is in some sense the worship 
of the whole people. The ordinary Israelite meets with God 
in the sanctuary only on special occasions, and during the 
great part of his life must be content to stand afar off, follow- 
ing with distant sympathy that continual service which is 
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going on for him at Jerusalem in the hands of the Temple 
priests. In the popular religion, on the contrary, the need of 
constant access to God is present to every Israelite. Oppor- 
tunities of worship exist in every corner of the land ; and 
every occasion of importance, •whether for the life of the 
individual or for the family, village, or clan, is celebrated by 
some sacrificial rite at the local sanctuary. We saw, further, 
that, as these two types of religion are separated by a funda- 
mental difference, so also it is impossible to suppose that the 
popular worship is merely a corruption of the Levitical theory 
under the intlueuce of Canaanite idolatry. It is indeed very 
natural to suppose that the system of the Law, the distance 
that it constitutes between Jehovah and the ordinaiy worship- 
per, was too abstract for the mass of Israel, It may well be 
thought that the mass of the people in those days could not 
be satisiied with the kind of representative worship conducted 
on tlieir behalf in the one sanctuary, and that they felt n 
desire to come themselves into immediate contact with the 
Deity in personal acts of ser\'ice embodied in sacrifice. But 
if the Levitical theory was the starting-point it is pretty clear 
that this would rather lead the unspiritual part of Israel to 
worship other gods side by side with Jehovah, local and 
inferior deities, just as in the Roman Catholic Church the 
distance between God and the ordinary layman leads the 
mass of the people to approach the saints and address them- 
selves to them as more accessible helpers. But that is not 
what we find in TsmeL We do not find that a sense of the 
inaccessibility of Jehovah, as represented in the system of 
the Pentateuch, led Israel for the most part to serve other 
gods, although that also happened in special circumstances. 
They held that Jehovah Himself could be approached and 
acceptably worshipped at a multitude of sanctuaries not 
acknowledged in the system of the Law, and at which, accord- 
ing to that system, God liad given no promise whatever Vi^ 



meet with His peopla It can hardly be questioned that the 
idea of meeting with Jehovah at the local sanctuaries and of 
doing acceptable service to Him there had survived from a 
time previous to the enactment of the law of the middle books 
of the Pentateuch. This is confirmed by the fact that the 
lineaments of the popular religion as displayed in the historical 
books have much that is akin to the worship of the patriarchs, 
and in particular that many of the sanctuaries of Israel were 
venerated as patriarchal shrines. 

Nevertheless, if Moses left the whole Levitical system aa 
a public code, specially entrusted to the priests and leaders of 
the nation, that code must have influenced at least the ilUt of 
Israel. Its provisions must have been kept alive at the central 
sanctuary, and, iu particular, tlie revealing God, who does not 
contradict Himself, must have based upon the law His further 
communications to the people, and His judgment upon their 
sins spoken through His prophets. He cannot have stamped 
with His approval a popular system entirely ignoring the 
fundamental conditions of His intcrconrso with Israel. And 
the history must bear traces of this. God's word does not 
return unto Him void without accomplishing that which He 
pleaseth, and succeeding in the thing whereto He sends it 
(Isa. Iv. 11). 

Now it is certain that the first sustained and thorough 
attempt to put down the popular worship, and establish an 
order of religion conformed to the written law, was under 
King Josiah. An essay in the same direction had been made 
by Hezekiah at the close of the eighth century B.c. (2 Kings 
iviii. 4, 22). Of the details of Hezekiah's reformation we 
know littla It was followed by a violent and bloody reaction 
under his successor Manasseh, and in Josiah's time the whole 
work had to be done again from the beginning. Hezekiah 
evidently acted in harmonj with Isaiah and his fellow- 
prophets ; but neither in the history nor in their writings ia 
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anything said of the written law as the rule and standard of 
reformation. In the case of Josiah it was otherwisa The 
reformation in his eighteenth year (621 B.C.) was based on 
the Book of the Law found in the Temple, and was carried 
out in pursuance of a solemn covenant to ohey the law, made 
hy tlie king and the people in the house of Jehovah. This 
is an act strictly parallel to the later covenant and reforma- 
tion under Ezra. But it did not amount, like Ezra's reforma- 
tion, to a complete establishment of the whole ritual system 
of the Pentateuch. The Book of Neheniiali expressly says 
as much with respect to the Feast of Tabernacles. And the 
same fact comes nut in regard to the order of the priestly 
mioiatrationa at the Tcnxple. For. while Josiah put to death 
the priests of the high places of Epliraim, he brought the 
priests of the Judaan high places to Jerusalem, where they 
were not allowed to minister at the altar, but " ate unleavened 
bread in the midst of tlieir brethren " (2 Kings xxiil 8, 9). 
The reference liere is to the unleavened bread of the Temple 
oblations, which, on the Levitical law, was given to the sons 
of Aaron, to be eaten in the court of the sanctuary (Lev. vi. 
14-18; Num. xviii. 9). It appears, then, that the priests of 
the local high places were recognised as brethren of the 
Temple priests, and admitted to a share in the sacred dues, 
though not to full altar privileges. This was unquestionably 
a grave Levitical irregularity, for, though it appears from 
Ezek. xliv. 10 sqq. that the priests of the high places were 
Levites, it is not for a moment to be supposed that they were 
all sons of Aaron (compare Neh. vii 63 55.). This point 
will come up again along with other indications that the 
worsiiip in the Temple at Jerusalem was not establialicd by 
Josiah in full conformity with the Levitical system. All 
that I ask you to carry with you at present is that Josiah's 
reformation, although based upon the Book, and explicitly 
) the standard, did not co the whole 
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Pentateuchal system which we now possess. la truth, when 
we compare the reformation of Josiah, as set forth in Second 
KingSj %vith what is written in the Pentateuch, we observe 
that everything that Joaiah acted upon is found written in 
one or other part of Deuteronomy. So far as the history 
goes, there is no proof that his " Book of the Covenant" was 
anything more than the hiw of Deuteronomy, which, in its 
very form, appears to have once been a separate volume.' 

No one can read 2 Kings xxil xxiii. without observing 
how entirely novel was the order of things which Josiah 
introduced. Before the Book of the Law was read to him, 
Josiah was interested in holy things, and engaged in the work 
of restoring the Temple. But the necessity for a thorough 
overturn of the popular sanctuaries came on him as a thing 
entirely new. It is plain, too, that he had to consider 
established privileges and a certain legitimate status on the 
part of the priests of tho high places. There was in Jud£Ba a 

* Critics distingnUh in Dauteronomy tht legisUtir* code [chsps. xlt* 
xxrL) and the framewoTk, which appears to coDtain pieces hy more than one 
hand. As the book now stands the laws arc preceded by two introductory 
discourses, Dout. i. 1-ir. 48, Dent, v.-zi. To the second of these is prefix^ 
a title, chap. iv. 44-49, which is eiidently meant to cover the code of ohaps. 
xiL'Xxyi., while again the verses xxr'i. ld'19 form a sort of aabscription or 
colophon to the code. In alt probability, therefore, the code once stood, 
along with the Booond introduction, in a Aeparste book corresponding to Dent, 
iv. 44*xxTi. 19, ta which Kuunen would add, as a sort of appendix from ths 
band of the ori^n&l author, xxvii. 9, 10, ch. xxviii. {Onderzoek^ i. Ill, 122). 
There is no evidence that Josiah had more than this book, and it is by no 
means certain that the code, when it fell into his hands, was already pro* 
Tided with the pareuetic introduction and api>eitdices ; see Wellhausen, Com- 
position (1S89), p. 189 aqq., p. 3&2. Even Uie Fathers ideutify the book 
found in the Temple with Deuteronomy. So Jerome, Adta. Jovin. L 6; 
ChryBoslom, Bom. in Mai. ix. p. 13S fi. The relation of Josiah's reformation 
to Deutei-onomy may be shown thus : — 
2 Kings xxiit. S-8 
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olasa of irregular priests called Chemarim, instituted by royal 
authority (A. V. idolatrous priests, 2 Kings xxiii. 5), whom he 
simply put down. But the priests of the popular high places 
were recognised priests of Jehovah, and, instead of being 
punished as apostates, they received support and a certain 
status in the Temple (xxiii. 9). We now see the full signi- 
ficance of the toleration of the high places by the earlier 
kings of Judah. They were not known to be any breach of 
the religious constitution of Israel. Even the Temple priests 
knew of no ordinance condemning them. The high places 
were not interfered with by King Jehoash when his conduct 
was entirely directed by the high priest Jehoiada (2 Kings 
xli. 2, 3). Yet Jehoiada had every motive for suppressing 
the local sanctuaries, wtiich diminished the dues of the cen- 
tral altar, and he could hardly have failed to move in this 
direction if be had had the law at his back. 

These facts do not mean, merely, that the law was dis- 
obeyed. They imply that the complete system of the Penta- 
teuch was not known in the period of the kings of Judah, 
even as the theoretical constitution of Israel No one, even 
among those most interested, shows the least consciousness 
that the Temple and its priesthood have an exclusive claim 
on all the worship of Ismel. And the local worship, whicli 
proceeds on a diametrically opposite theory^ is acknowledged 
as a part of the established ordinances of the land. 

Here, then, the question rises, Was the founding of the 
Temple on Zion undertaken as part of an attempt to give 
practical force to the Levitical system ? Was this, at least, 
an effort to displace the traditional religion and establish the 
ordinances of the Pentateuch ? The whole life of Solomon 
answers this question in the negative. His royal state, of 
which the Temple and its service were a part-, was never 
conformed to the law. He not only did not abolish the local 
sanctuaries, but built new shrines, which stood till the time 



of Josiah, for the gods of the foreign wives whom, like his 
father David (2 Sam. iii 3), he married agaiast the Penta- 
teuchal law (1 Kings xi. ; 2 Kings xxiii 13). And when the 
Book of Deuteronomy describes what a king of Israel must 
not be, it reproduces line for line the features of the court 
of Solomon (Deut. xviL 16 aq.). Even the ordinances of 
Solomon's Temple were not Levitically correct. The two 
brazen pillars which stood at the porch (I Kings viL 21) 
were not different from the forbidden vuz^ha^ or from the 
twin pillars that stood in front of Phcenician and Syrian 
sanctuarieB;' and 1 Kings ix. 25 can hardly bear any other 
sense than that the king officiated at the altar in person 
three times a year. That implies an entire neglect, on his 
part, of the strict law of separation between the legitimate 
priesthood and laymen ; but the same disregard of the excln- 
sive sanctity of the Temple priesthood, and of that twofold 
cordon of Aaronites and Levites which the law demands to 
protect the Temple from profanation, reappears in later times, 
and indeed was a standing feature in the whole history of 
Solomon's Temple. The prophet Ezekiel, writing after the 
reforms of King Josiah, and alluding to the way in which the 
Temple service was carried on in his own time, complains 
that uucircumcised foreigners were appointed as keepers of 
Jehovah's charge in His sanctuary (Ezok. xliv. 6 aq,)} Who 

' Two huge pillnrs Jitood In tho propyliea of the temple of Hierapolu 
(Lucian, De Stjria Deo, chap. 16, 28), and in front of the temple at Paphos, 
of which iro have represcnt&liona on coins (8«o Jiel. of tKa SemiU*, p, 468)b 
Similarly Stnbo (iii. 5. 5) tellfl ua that in the temple of Oadea there 
were brazen columns eight cubits high. The context shows that here al.tu a 
pair of columns is meant 

* Tltis passage is so important that I gire it in a tranalatioti, alightlj cor- 
rected after the veraioiis in versos 7, 8. The corrections are obvious, and 
have been made also by Smend {Der ProphH Kzechiel erkldrt, Leipzig, 1880). 

Ezek. xlir. 6. house of Israel I Have done with all your abomina* 
tiona, (7] in that ye bring in forcigiien uncircumcised in heart and Hcsh to 
be in my sanctuary, polluting my house, when ye ofler my broad, the fat and 
the blootl ; and so ye break my covenant tn addition to all your abominallona, 
(8) and keep not the charge of my holy things, hut appoint them as keepers 
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were these foreiguera, uncircumcised in flesh and uucircum- 
cised in heart, by whom the sanctity of the Temple was 
habitually profaned ? The history still provides details which 
go far to answer this question- 
There was one important body of foreigners in the service 
of the kings of Jndah from the time of David downwards, 
viz. the Philistine bodyguard (2 Sam. xv. 18 ; 2 Kings i. 38). 
These foreign soldiers were a sort of janissaries attached to 
the person of the sovereign, after the common fashion of 
Eastern monarchs, who deem themselves most secure when 
surrounded by a band of followers uninfluenced by family 
connections with the people of the land. The constitution of 
the bodyguard appears to Lave remained unchanged to the 
fall of the Judaean state. The prophet Zephaniah, writing 
under King Josiah, still speaks of men connected with the 
court, who were clad in foreign garb and leaped over the 
threshold. To leap over the threshold of the sanctuary is a 
Philistine custom (1 Sam. v. 5) ; and when the prophet adds 
that these Philistines of the court iill their master's house 

of my ctuu'ge in mj sanctuaiy. Therefore, (0) Uius saith the Lord, Ko 
foreigner ODcircnmcised in heart and flesh sh&ll enter my sanctuajy — no 
forciguer wh&t«ver, who ia among the ohildi^en of Israel (10) But tb« 
Lovitua> because they departed from mo when Israel wont astray, whou they 
went utray from ino aftiir their idola, even they shall bear their guilt, (11) 
and be Tniiiisters in my aanctnary, officers at the gates of the house, and 
ministers of the house ; it ii they who shall kill the bumt-oHering and the 
sacrifice for the people, and it is they wlio shall staud before tliem to minisior 
unto them. (12) 1)eraa»e they minbterod unto them before their idols, and 
were a stumbling-block of guilt to the house of Israel, therefore 1 swe&r coU' 
oeming them, saith the Lord God, that they shall bear tboir guilt, (IS) andj 
ahall not draw near to me to do the office of a priest to me, or to touch any 
of my holy things— the moat holy things ; but they shall boar thoir sliame 
and their abominations which they have done. (14) And 1 will make them 
koc[iora of the charge of the bouse for all the aenrice thereof, and for all that 
is to bo done about iL (16] But the Levite priests, the sous of Zadok, who 
kept the charge of my aauctuary wlicn the children of Isruel went astray from 
mo — they shall come near unto me to minister unto mo, and they shall stand 
before me to ofifer unto me the fat and the blood, saith the Lord God. Tbey 
shall enter into my sanctuary and approach my table, ministering unto me, 
and keep my charge. 
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with violence and fraud, we recognise the familiar characteiB, 
of Oriental janissaries (Zeph. L 8, 9). 

The foreign gnards, whom we thus see to liave continued 
to the days of Zephaniah, had duties in the Temple identical 
with those of Ezekiel'a uncircumcised foreigners. For the 
guard accompanied the king when he visited the sanctuary 
(I Kings xiv. 28), and the Temple gate leading to the palace 
was called " the gate of the foot-guards " (2 Kings xl 19). 
Nay, so intimate was the connection between the Temple and 
the palace that the royal bodyguard were also the Temple 
guards, going in and out in courses every week (2 Kings xi. 
Asqq.). It was the centurions of the guard who aided Jehoiada 
in setting King Jehoash on the throne ; and 2 Kings xi. 11, 
14, pictures the coronation of the young king while he stood 
by a pillar, " according to custom," surrounded by the foreign 
bodyguard, wlio formed a circle about the altar and the front 
of the shrine, in the holiest pail, of the Temple court (com- 
pare Joel ii. 17).* TIius it appears that as long as Solomon's 

^ 111 2 Sam. XV. IS tha foreign gn&rds coDslst of tbe Cberetliites, the 
PfllelbiUa, and the Gittiles, or men of Oath. More commonly we read o( 
the Cheretbites and the Pelothitos, but in 2 Sam. xx. 23 the KetfOb has " the 
Carite and tlie Pelcthiti?." The Caritcs reappear in 2 Kingn xi. 4 (Hehrftvi- 
nnd R. V.) a» forming part of the guard at tho coronation of King Jehoash. 
The Cherethittfs Livtni un thu BOiitberu border of C&uaau (1 Sam, zxx. 14), 
and fioom to have boon rackoncd as Philistines (Zcpb. ii. 5 ; Ezok. xxv. 16) ; 
thia name and that of the Caritca have been plausibly coiijuctui-od to indicate 
that tho Philistines, who were immig^rants into Canaan from Caphtor (Amoa 
tx. 7), which seems to be a place over the s«a (Jer. xlvii. 4, R. V.), were 
originally connected with Crete and Caria. Pelethite is probably a mere 
rarintiou of the name Philistine. 

There ia, I think, good ground for auppo&ing lliat the sUughtcring of 
sacrifices, which Kxekiol expressly assigns in ftitnre to tho LoriteSi xns 
formerly the work of tho guards. It was tbe king who provided the ordi* 
nary Temple sacriBces (2 Chron. viiL 18, xxxL 3 ; Ezok. ::lv, 17), and there 
can be little doubt that the animals killed for tho royal table were uaually 
ofTored aa peace offerings at the Temple (Deut. xii. 21). In Sanl's time, at 
least, an andean person oould not sit at tho royal table, which implies that 
tho food was sacriiicial (1 Sam. xx. 26 ; Ler. vii. 20 ; Deut. xii. 22]. Kow 
the Hebrew name for "captain of tho guard" is "chief slaughterer" {rub 
haUabbdchtm) — an expression which, so far as one can judge from Syriac and 
Arabic as well as Hebrew, ran only mean slauchtoriT of cattle (couip. rQDD 
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Temple stood^ aud even after the reforms of Josiali, the func- 
tion of keeping the ward of the sanctuary, which by Levitical 
law is strictly confined to the house of Levi, on pain of 
death to the stranger who comes near (Num. iii. 38), devolved 
upon uncircumcised foreigners, who, according to the law, 
ought never to have been permitted to set foot within the 
courts of the Temple. From tliis fact the inference is inevit- 
able, that under the first Temple the principles of Levitical 
sanctity were never recognised or enforced. £ven the high 
priests had no conception of the fundamental importance 
which the middle books of the Pentateuch attach to the 
concenti'ic cii'cles of ritual holiness around and within the 
sanctuary, an importance to be measured by the consideration 
that the atoning ritual on which Jehovah's forgiving grace 
depends presupposes the accurate observance of every legal 
precaution against profanation of the holy things. This being 
BO, we cannot be surpi-ieed to find that the priests of the 
Temple were equally neglectful, or rather equally ignorant, of 
the correct system of atoning ordinances, which forms the 
very centre of the Levitical Law, and to which all other 
ordinances of sanctity are subservient The Levitical sin 
offering and the trespass offering are not once mentioned 
before the Captivity.^ On the other hand, we read of an 
established custom in the time of the high priest Jehoiada 
that sin money and trespass money were given to the priests 
(2 Kings xii. 16; comp. Hosea iv. S, Amos ii. 8). This 
usage, from a Levitical point of view, can be regarded as 

in a CartliAginian inscription C. I. S, No. 175, 1, and 1130, ibid. 237, 6 ; 
238, 2, «/£.). So the bodyguard were also the royal buUhtirs, an occupation 
not deemed nnworthy of wnrrion in early times. Earip. Stecira, 815; 
Odj/8. A. 108. In Lev. i. 6, 6 it la asanmed that every nian kills hia own 
sacrifice, and so still in the Arabian desert erery person knows how to kill 
aud dress a sheap. 

^ In the older l^ooks the atoning function of sacrifice is not attached to a 
particular olo^a of oblation, but belongs Co all offerings, to zebaeh and mineha- 
(1 Sam. iii. 14, xxri. 1&), and still more to the whole burnt oBoriog (Micafa 
iv. 6, 7 ', conip, 1 8am. rii. 9, Job t 6). 
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nothiDg but a gross case of simony, tlie secularising for the 
advantage of the priests of one of the most holy and sacred 
ordinances of the Levitical system. Yet this we find fixed 
and established, not in a time of national declension, but in 
the days of the reforming king and high priest who extirpated 
the worship of Baal. 

In truth, the first Temple had not that ideal position 
which the law assigns to the central sanctuary. It did not 
profess to be the one lawful centre of all worship, and its 
pre-eminence was not wholly due to the ark, but lay very 
much in the circumstance that it was the sanctuary of the 
kings of Judah, as Bethel, according to Amos vii. 13, was a 
royal chapel of the monarcha of Ephraim. The Temple was 
the king's shrine ; therefore his bodyguard were its natural 
servants, and the sovereign exercised a control over all its 
ordinances, such as the Levitical legislation does not con- 
template and could not approve. We find that King Jehoash 
introduced changes into the destination of the Temple revenues. 
In his earlier years the rule was that the priests received 
I>ecimiary dues and gifts of various kinds so different from 
those detailed in the Pentateuch, that it is impossible for us 
to explain each one; but^ such as they were, the priests 
appropriated them subject to an obligation to maintain the 
fabric of the Temple. King Jehoash, however, found that 
while the priests pocketed their dues nothing was done for 
the repair of the Temple, and he therefore ordained that all 
moneys brought into the Temple should be paid over for the 
repairs of the Jiouse, with the exception of the trespass and 
sin money, which remained the perquisite of the priests. 
Such interference with the sacred dues is inconceivable under 
the Levitical system, which strictly regulates the destination 
of every offering. 

But, indeed, the kings of Judah regarded the treasury of 
the Temple as a sort of reserve fund available for political 
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purposes, and Asa and Hezekiah drew upon this source when 
their own treasury was exhausted (1 Kings xv. 18 ; 2 Kings 
xviii. 15). 

With this picture before us, we are no longer surprised to 
find that the priest Urijahj or Uriah, whom the prophet Isaiah 
took with him as a faithful witness to record (Isa. viii. 2), 
co-operated with King Ahaz in substituting a new altar, on 
a pattern sent from Damascus, for the old brazen altar of 
Solomon, and in general allowed the king to regulate the 
altar service as he pleased (2 Kings ivi. 10 sj.). The brazen 
altar, which, according to the Book of Numbers, even the 
Levitcs could not touch without danger of death, was reserved 
for the king to inquire by. 

The force of these facts lies in the circumstance that they 
cannot be explained as mere occasional deviations from Levi- 
tical orthodoxy. The admission of uncircumcised strangers 
as ministers in the sanctuary is no breach of a spiritual pre- 
cept which the hard heart of Israel was unable to follow, 
but of a ceremonial ordinance adapted to the imperfect and 
nnspiritual state of the nation. An interest in correct ritual 
is found in the least spiritual religions, and there is ample 
proof that it was not lacking in Israel, even in the barbarous 
times of the Judges. The system of ceremonial sanctity was 
calculated to give such Sclat to the Temple and its priesthood 
that there was every motive for maintaining it in force if it 
was known at all But in reality it was violated in every 
point All the divergences from Levitical ritual lie in the 
same direction. The sharp line of distinction between lay- 
men's privileges and priestly functions laid down in the Law 
has its rationale in the theory and practice of atonement. In 
the Temple we find irregular atonements, a lack of precise 
grades of holiness, incomplete recognition of the priestly 
prerogative, subordination of the priesthood to the palace 
carried so far that Abiathar is deposed from the ^)ricatlwi(CiA., 
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and Zadok, who was not of the old priestly family of Shiloh, 
set in his place, by a mere fiat of King Solomon.^ And^ along 
with this want of clear detinition in tlie inner circles of cere- 
monial holiness, we naturally find that the exclusive sanc- 
tity of the nation was not understood in a I^vitical sense ; 
for not only Solomon but David himself intermarried with 
heathen nations. Nay, Absalom, the son of a Syrian princess, 
was the recognised heir to the throne, which implies that his 
mother was regarded as David's principal wife. All these 
facts hang together; they show that the priesta of the 
Temple, and righteous kings like David, were as ignorant of 
tbo Levitical theory of sanctity as the mass of the vulgar and 
the unrighteous kings. 

The Temple of Solomon never stood forth, in contrast to 
the popular high places, as the seat of the Levitical system, 
holding up iu their purity the typical ordinances of atone- 
ment which the popular worship ignored. The very features 
which separate the religion of the ritual law from the tradi- 
tional worship of the high places are those which the guardians 
of the Temple systematically ignored. 

I^t us now go liBck beyond the age of Solomon to the 

' Aoconliog to 1 Saui. ii. 27-86 Ibe whole clan or "fathei-'s house" of 
EU, tUo family which received God's reveUtion in Egypt with n promiae of 
erurlastin^ prie8thoo<l, is to low ita prorogntivo and sink to an inferior po«i- 
tiun, in which ita sui'vlvora shall bo glad to crouch boforo the now high priest 
for a place in one of the inferior priestly guilds which may yield them a 
livelihood. As 1 Kings it. 27 n^rds thia prophecy na fulfilled in the aubati- 
tution of Zadok for Abiathar, it is plain that the former did not belong to 
the high-prieatly family chosen in the uildenicss. That his genealogy is 
traced to Aaron and £Iea;:nr in 1 Chron. ri. 60 sq. does not disprove this, 
for among all Semites mcmborahip of a guild is figured as sonahipi Thus in 
the time of the Chronicles sous of Eleazar and Ithamar respectively would 
mean no more than the higher and lower guilds of priests. The common 
theot7 that the house of £Ii was not in the original line of Eleazar and 
Phinehns ia inconsistent with Num. xxt. 18 com{)ared with 1 Sam. ii. 30. 
The Chronicler places Ahiiuelech sun of Altiathar in the lower priesthood of 
Ithamar (1 Chron. ixiv. 3, 6], but Abiatbar himself is not connected witK 
Uliamar by a genealogical line. The deposition of the father reduces the ton 
to the lower ;:iuld. 
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pei-iod of the Judges, and the age of national revival which 
followed under Samuel, Saul, and David. We need not again 
dwell on the fact that the whole religion of the time of the 
Judges was Leviticolly fabe. Even the divinely chosen 
leaders of the nation knew cot the law (supra, p. 235 sq,). 
What ia important for our argument is to observe that 
breaches of the law Mere not coulined to times of rebellion 
against Jehovah. From the standpoint of the Pentateuchal 
ritual, Israel's repentance was itself illegal in form. Acts of 
true worship, which Jehovah accepted as the tokens of a 
penitent heart and answered by deeds of deliverance, were 
habitually associated with illegal sanctuaries. At Bochim 
the people wept at God's rebuke and saciificed to the Lord 
(Judges ii. 5). Deborah and liarak opened their campaign 
at the sanctuary of Kedesh. Jehovah Himself commanded 
Gideon to build an altar and do sacrifice at Ophrah, and this 
sanctuary still existed in the days of the historian (Judges 
vi. 24). .Jephthah spake all his words '* before the Lord '* at 
Mizpali or Ramoth Gilead, the ancient sanctuary of Jacob, 
when he went forth in the spirit of the Lord to overthrow 
the Ammonites (Judges xi. 11, 29; Gen. xxxi. 45 sqq.), Siudhia 
vow before the campaign was a vow to do sacrifice in Mizpah. 
We are accustomed to speak of the sacrifices of Gideon 
and Manoah as exceptional, and, no doubt, they were so if 
our standard ia the law of the Pentateuch. But in that case 
all true religion in that period was exceptional; for all God's 
acts of grace mentioned in the Book of Judges, all His calls 
to repentance, and all the ways in which He appears from 
time to time to support His people, and to show Himself their 
living God, ready to forgive in spite of their disobedience, are 
connected with this same local worship. The call to repent- 
ance is never a call to put aside the local sanctuaries and 
worship ordy before the ark at Shiloh. On the contrary, the 
narrator assumes, without question, the standpoint cit vVa 
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popular religion^ aud uever breathes a doubt that Jehovah 
was acceptably worsbipped in the local shrines. In truth, no 
other judgment on the case was possible ; for through all this 
period Jehovah's gracious dealings with His people expressed 
His acceptance of tlie local worship in unambiguous language. 
If the Pentateuchal programme of worship and the rules which 
it lays down for the administration of the dispensation of 
grace existed in these days, they were at least absolutely 
Bospended. It was not according to the Law that Jehovah 
administered His grace to Israel during the period of the 
Judges. 

Nevertheless the fundamental requisites for a practical 
observance of the Pentateuchal worship existed in those 
days. The ark was settled at Shiloh; a legitimate priest- 
hood ministered before it There is no question that the 
house of Eli were the ancient priesthood of the ark. It 
was to the clan, or father^s ho-u$e, of Eli, according to 1 Sam. 
iL 27 sq,, that Jehovah appeared in Egypt, choosing him 
as Hifl priest from all the tribes of Israel The priesthood 
was legitimate, and so was the sanctuaty of Shiloh, which 
Jeremiah calls Jehovah's place, where He set His name at 
the first (Jer, vii 12). Here therefore, if anywhere in Israel, 
the law must have had its seat ; and the worship of Shiloh 
must have preserved a memorial of the Mosaic ritual 

We have an amount of detailed iiifui-mation as to the 
ritual of Shiloh which shows the importance attached to 
points of ceremonial religion. Shiloh was visited by pilgrims 
from the surrounding country of Ephraini, not three times a 
year according to tlie Pentateuchal law, but at an annual 
feast. This appears to have been a vintage feast, like the 
Pentateuchal Feast of Tabernacles, for it was accompanied 
by dances iu the vineyards (Judges xxi. 21), and, according 
to the correct rendering of 1 Sam. L 20, 21, it took place 
when the new year came in, that is, at the close of the 
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agricultural year, which ended with the ingathering of the 
vintage (Exod. xxxiv. 22). It had not a strictly national 
character, for in Judges xxi. 19 it appears to be only locally 
known, and to have the character of a village festival. Indeed 
a quite similar vintage feast was observed at the Canaanite 
city of Shechcni (Judges ix. 27).* 

There was, however, a regular sacrifice performed by each 
worshipper in addition to any vow he might have made (1 
Sam. i 21), and the proper due to be paid to the priests on 
these offerings was an important question. The great o£fence 
of Eli's sons was that they "knew not Jehovah and the 
priests* dues from the people.** They marie irregular ex- 
actions> and, in particular, would not burn the fat of the 
sacrifice till they had secured a portion of uncooked meat (1 
Sam. ii. 12 sq, R. V., marg.). Under the Levitical ordinance 
this claim was perfectly regular ; the worshipper handed over 
the priest's portion of the flesh along with the fat, and part of 
the altar ceremony was to wave it before Jehovah (Lev. vii. 
30 sj., X. 15). But at Shiloh the claim was viewed as illegal 
and highly wicked. It caused men to abhor Jehovah's offer- 
ing, and the greed wliich Eli's sons displayed in this matter is 
given as the ground of the prophetic rejection of the whole 
clau of priests of Shiloh (1 Sam. ii. 17, 29). 

The importance attached to these details shows how essen- 
tial to the religion of those days was the observance of all 
points of established ritual. But the ritual was not that of 



' 1 Sam. i. 20, 21. "AVheo tho new year came ronntl, Hann&h con- 
cclvoil and bare a son, and named him . . . and ELkan&li went up with hU 
whole householtl to lacrifioe to Jehovah the yearly sacrifioa and hu tow.'* 
The date of tho new year belongs to the last of this series of evente. Com* 
p.ire Wellfaatiseii, Prokgovuna, pp. 95, 109, and Driver's notes on the passage. 
The autumn feast was also tho great fcaot at Jerusalem (1 Kings riiL 3), 
and in the Northern Rinf^om (1 Kings xiL 32). 

In Judges ix. 27 refill, "They trode the grapes and made hillAltm (a 
sacred oGTering in praise of Qod from the fruits of the earth, Lev. xix. 24), 
and went into the house of their god and feasted," etc 
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the Levitical law. Nay, when we look at the worship of 
Shiloh more closely, we find glaring departures from the very 
principles of the Pentateuchol sanctuary. The ark stood, not 
in the tabernacle, but in a Temple with doorposts and folding- 
doors, which were thrown open during the day (1 Sam. i 9, 
iii 15), In the evening a lamp burned in the Temple (1 Sam. 
iii. 3), but contrary to the Levitical prescription (Exod. xxviL 
21 ; Lev. xxiv. 3) the light was not kept up all night, but was 
allowed to go out after the ministers of the Temple lay down 
to sleep. Access to the Temple was not guarded on rules of 
Levitical sanctity. According to 1 Sam. iii. 3, Samuel, as a 
servant of the sanctuary who had special charge of the doors 
(ver. 15), actually slept " in the temple of Jehovah where 
the ark of God was." To our English translators this state- 
ment seemed so incredible, that they have ventured to change 
the sense against the rules of the languaga One can hardly 
wonder at them ; for, according to the Law, the place of the 
ark could be entered only by the high priest once a year, and 
with special atoning services. And, to make the thing more 
surprising, Samuel was not of priestly family. His father 
was an Ephratliite or Epliraimite (1 Sam. L 1, R. V.), and he 
himself came to the Temple by a vow of his mother to dedicate 
him to Jehovah. By the Pentateuchal law such a vow could 
not make Samuel a priest. But here it is taken for granted 
that he becomes a priest at once. As a child he ministers 
before Jehovah, wearing the ephod which the law confines to 
the high priest, and not only this, but the high priestly mantle 
{mf'U, A. V. coat, 1 Sam. il 18, 19). And priest as well as 
prophet Samuel continued all his life, sacrificing habitually 
at a variety of sanctuaries. These insularities are suf- 
ficiently startling. They profane the holy ordinances, which, 
under the Law, are essential to the legitimate sanctuary. 
And, above all, it is noteworthy that the service of the great 
day of expiation could not have been legitimately performed 
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in the Temple of Shiloh, where there wos no awful seclusion of 
tlie ark in an inner adyton, veiled from every eye, and inac- 
cessible on ordinary occasions to every foot. These things 
strike at the root of the Levitical system of access to God. 
But of them the prophet who came to Eli has nothing to 
say. He confinGs hiiiiself to the extortions of the younger 
priests. 

The Law was as little known in Shiloh as among the mass 
of the people, and the legitimate priesthood, the successors of 
Moses and Aaron, are not judged by God according to the 
standard of the Law. Wliere, then, during this time was the 
written priestly Torah preserved ? If it lay neglected in some 
comer of the sanctuary, who rescued it when the Philistines 
destroyed the Temple after the battle of Ebenezer ? Was it 
carried to Nob by the priests, who knew it not, or was it 
rescued by Samuel, who, in all his work of reformation, 
never attempted to make its precepts the rule of religious 
Ufe? 

The capture of the ark, the fall of Shiloh, and the exten- 
sion of the Philistine power into the heart of Mount Ephraim, 
were followed by the great national revival successively headed 
by Samuel, Saul, and David. The revival of patriotism went 
hand in hand with zeal for the service of Jehovah. In this 
fresh zeal for religion, affairs of ritual and worship were not 
neglected. Saul, who aimed at the destruction of necromancy, 
was also keenly alive to the sin of eating flesh with the blood 
(1 Sam. xiv. 33) ; the ceremonially unclean might not sit at 
his table (1 Sam. xx. 26) ; and there are other proofs that 
ritual observances were viewed as highly important (1 Sam. 
xjci. 4 5^.; 2 Sam. xi. 4), though the details agree but ill with 
the Levitical ordinances. The religious patriotism of the period 
finds its main expression in frequent acts of sacrifice. On every 
occasion of national importance the people assemble and do 
service at some local sanctuary, as at Mizpah (1 Sam. v\L ^^ 
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9), or at Gilgal (x. 8, xi 15, xiiL 4, 9, etc). The scute of 
authority are sanctuaries, Eamah, Bethel, Gilgal (vii. 16, 17 ; 
comp. I. 3), Beersheba (viii. 2 ; comp. Amos v. 5, viil 14), 
Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 1, xv. 12). Saul builds altars (1 Sam. xiv. 
35) ; Samuel can make a dangerous visit most colourablj by 
visiting a local sanctuary like Bethlehem, with an offering in 
his hand (1 Sam. xvL) ; and in some oP these places there are 
annual sacrificial feasts (1 Sam. xx. 6). At tbe same time the 
ark is settled on the hill (Gibeah) at Kirjath-jearim, where 
Eleazar ben Abinadab was consecrated its priest (1 Sam. viL 
1). The priests of the house of Eli were at Nob, where there 
was a regular sanctuary with shewbread, and no less than 
eighty-five priests wearing a linen ephod (1 Sam. xxiL 18). 

It ia quite certain that Samuel, with all his zeal for 
Jehovah, made no attempt to bring back this scattered 
worship to forms of legal orthodoxy. He continued to 
sacrifice at a variety of shrines; and liis yearly circuit to 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah, returning to Hamah, involved 
the recognition of all these altars (1 Sam. vii. 16 ; comp. 
X. 3. xL 15, vii. C, 9, ix. 12). 

In explanation of this it is generally argued tliat the age 
was one of religious interregnum, and that Jehovah had not 
designated a new seat of worship to succeed the ruined 
sanctuary of Shiloh. Tliis argiunent might have some 
weight if the law of the one sanctuary and the one priest- 
hood rested only on the Book of Deuteronomy, which puts 
the case as if the introduction of a strictly unified cultus was 
to be deferred till the peaceful occupation of Palestine was 
completed (Deut xii 8 sq.). But in the Levitical legislation 
the unification of cultus is not attached to a fixed place in the 
land of Israel, but to the movable sanctuary of the ark and to 
the priesthood of the house of Aaron. All tlie law of sacri- 
ficial obstirvances is given in connection with this sanctuary, 
and on the usual view of the Pentateuch was already put into 
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force before the Israelites liad gained a iixed habitation. la 
the days of Samuel the ark and the legitimate priesthood still 
existed. Tliey were separated, mdeed, — the one at Kirjath- 
jearim, the other at Nob. But they might easily liave been 
reunited ; for the distance between these towns is only a fore- 
noon's walk. Both lay in that part of the land which was 
moat secure fixjm Philistine invasion, and formed the centre 
of Saul's authority. For the Philistines generally attacked 
the central mountain district of Canaan from Aphek in the 
northern part of the plain of Sharon. The roads leading from 
this district iuto the country of Joseph are much easier than 
the routes farther south that lead directly to the land of 
Benjamin ; and hence Saul's country was the rallying ground 
of Hebrew independence. Yet it is just in this naixow dis- 
trict, which a man might walk across in a day, that we find 
a scattered worship, and no attempt to concentrate it on the 
part of Saumel and Saul. There was no plea of necessity to 
excuse this if Samuel knew the Levitical law. Why should 
he go from town to town making sacrifice in local high places 
from which the sanctuary of Nob was actually visible? The 
Law does not require such tribute at the hands of individuals. 
Except at the great pilgi-image feasts the private Israelite ia 
not called upon to bring any other sacrifice than the trespass 
or sin offering when he has committed some offence. But 
Samuel's sacrifices were not sin offerings ; they were mere 
peace offerings, the material of sacrificial feasta which under 
the law had no urgency (1 Sam, ix. xvi.). "What was urgent 
on the Levitical theory was to re-establish the stated burnt 
offering and the due atoning ritual before the oik in the 
hands of the legitimate priesthood and on the pattern of the 
service in tlie wilderness. But in place of doing this Samuel 
falls in with the local worship as it had been pmctised by the 
mass of the people while Shiloh still stood. He deserts the 
al for a service wliich, on the ui 
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will-worship. The truth plainly ia tliat Samuel did not know 
of a systematic and exclusive system of sacrificial ritual con- 
fined to the sanctuary of the ark. He did not know a model 
of sacred service earlier than the choice of Shiloh, which could 
serve the people when Shiloh was destroyed. His whole 
conduct is inexplicahle unless, with the prophet Jeremiah, he 
did not recogoiae the Levitical law of stated sacrifice as part 
of the divine ordinances given in the time of Moses (Jer, vii 
22, " I spake not with your fathers, nor commanded them in 
the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt^ con- 
cerning burnt offerings and sacrifices"). Grant with Jeremiah 
that sacrifice ia a free expression of IsraeVs homage, which 
Jehovah had not yet regulated by law, and at once the 
conduct of Samuel is clear, and Jehovah's acceptance of his 
service intelligible. 

At length, iu the reign of David, the old elements of the 
central worship were reunited. The ark was brought up from 
Kirjath-jcarim to Jerusalem, and Abiathar, the representative 
of the house of Eli, was there as priest. Israel was again a 
united people, and there was no obstacle to the complete 
restitution of the Levitical cultus, had it been recognised 
as the only true expression of Israel's service. But still 
we find no attempt to restore the one sanctuary and the 
exclusive privilege of the one priesthood. According to 
the Law, the consecration of the priesthood is not of man 
but of God, and Jehovah alone can designate the priest 
who shall acceptably approach Him. The popular religion 
has another view. To ofifer sacrifice is the privilege of 
every Israelite. Saul though a layman had done so, and 
if his sacrifice at Gilgal was a sin, the offence lay not in 
the presumption of one who was not of the house of Aaron, 
but in the impatience which had moved without waiting 
for the promised presence of the prophet (1 Sam. xiiL 8 
sq. ; comp. xiv, 35). The priest, therefore, was the people's 
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delegate ; his consecration was from them not from Jehovah 
(Judges xvii, 5, 12; 1 Sam. vii. 1). In this respect David 
was not more orthodox than Saul. When he brought up 
the ark to Jerusalem he wore the priestly ephod, offered 
sacrifices in person, and, to make it quite clear that in 
all this he assumed a priestly function, he ble-ssed the 
people as a priest in the name of Jehovah (2 Sam. vi. 14, 
18). Nor were these irregularities exceptional, in 2 Sara, 
viii. 18 we read that David's sons were priests. This 
statement, so incredible on the traditional tlieory, has led 
our English version, following the Jewish tradition of the 
Targura, to change the sense, and substitute " chief rulere " 
for priests. But the Hebrew word means priestSj and can 
mean nothing else. Equally irregular was David's relation 
to the high places. His kingdom was first fixed at the 
sanctuary of Hebron, and long after the ark was brought 
up to Jerusalem he allowed Absalom to visit Hebron in 
payment of a sacrificial vow (2 Sam. xv. 8, 12). But in 
fact the Book of Kings expressly i-ecognises the worship 
of the high places as legitimate up to the time when the 
Temple was built (1 Kings iii 2 sq.). The author or final 
editor of the history, who carries the narrative down to 
the Captivity, occupied the standpoint of Josiah's refor- 
mation. He knew how experience had shown the many 
high places to be a constant temptation to practical 
heathenism ; and though he is aware that d4 facto the 
best kings tolerated the local shrines for centuries after 
the Temple was built, he holds that the sanctuary of Zion 
ought to have superseded all other altars. But before the 
Temple the high places were in his judgment legitimate. 
This again is intelligible enough if he was guided by the 
law of Deuteronomy, and understood the one sanctuary of 
Deuteronomy to be none other than the Temple of Jerusalem. 
But it is not consistent with the traditioi^d n\^-v ^S. S>wii 
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Levitical legislation as a system completed and enforced 
from the days of the wilderness in a form dependent only 
on the existence of the Aaronic priesthood and the ark. 
And so we actually find that the author of Chronicles, 
who stands on the basis of the Levitical legislation and 
the system of Ezra's reformation, refuses to accept the 
simple explanation that the high places were necessary 
before the Temple, and assumes that in David's time the 
only sanctuary strictly legitimate was Gibeon, at which 
he supposes the tabernacle and the brazen altar to have 
stood (1 Chron. xvi. 39 sq„ xxi, 29 sq. ; 2 Chron. i. 3 
iiq.). Of all this the author of Kings knows nothing. 
From his point of view the worship of the high places 
hod a place and provisional legitimacy of its own without 
reference to the ark or the brazen altar.' 

Tlie result of this survey is that, through the whole 
period from the Judges to Ezekiel, the Law in its finished 
system and fundamental theories was never the rule of 
Israel's worship, and its observance was never the con- 
dition of the experience of Jehovah's grace. Although 
many individual points of ritual resembled the ordinances 
of the Law, the Levitical tradition as a whole had as 
little force in the central sanctuary as with the mass of 
the people. The contrast between true and false worship 
is not the coutraafc between the Levitical and the popular 
systems. The freedom of sacrifice which is the basis of 
the popular worship is equally the basis of the faith of 
Samuel, David, and Elijah. The reformers of Tsrael strove 



* Some other examples of irregnUritieo in the ritual of Israel bofore the 
Captivitj have Wn noticcii above, p. 143 «7., in the discussion of the 
narrative of Chronicles (morning tuid evening sacrifice ; carrying of thu ark). 
To these one more may be addetl here. Under the Law the I^evites and 
priests had a right of tximmon roond their cities, but this pasture ground 
WIS inalienable (Lev. xxv. 34), so that I Kings ii. 26, Jer. zxxiL 7, when 
prieata own and aoII liclila, are irregular. 
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against the constant lapses of the nation into syncretism 
or the worship of foreign gods, but they did not do so on 
the ground of the Levitical theory of Israel's absolute 
separation from the nations or of a unique holiness radi- 
ating from the one sanctuary and descending in widening 
circles through priests and Levites to the ordinary Israelite. 
The liiatory itself does not accept the Levitical standard. 
It accords legitimacy to the popular sanctuaries before 
the foundation of the Temple, and represents Jehovah aa 
accepting the ofiTerings made at them. With the founda- 
tion of the Temple the lustorian regards the local worship 
as superseded, but he does so &om the practical point of 
view that the worship there was in later times of heatheuiah 
character (2 Kings xvii.). Nowhere does the condemnation 
of the popular religion rest on the original consecration of 
the tabernacle, the brazen altar, and the Aaronic priesthood, 
as the exclusive channels of veritable intercourse between 
Jehovah and Israel. 

A dim couaciousncsB of this witness of liistory is pre- 
served in the fantastic tradition that the Law was lost, and 
was restored by Ezra. In truth the people of Jehovah never 
lived under the Law, and the dispensation of Divine grace 
never followed its pattern, till Israel had ceased to be a 
nation. The history of Israel refuses to be measured by the 
traditional theory as to the origin and function of the Penta- 
teuch. In the next Lecture we must inquire whether the 
prophets confirm or modify this result. 
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A SPECIAL object of the finished Peutat«uchal systeni, aa 
enforced among the Jews from the days of Ezra, was to nmke 
the people of Jehovah visibly different from the surrounding 
nations. The principle of holiness was a principle of seporar 
tion, and the cet-emouial ordinances of holiness, whether in 
daily life or in the inner circles of the Temple worship, were 
30 many visible and tangible fences set up to divide Israel, 
and Israel's religion, from the surrounding Gentiles and their 
religion. Artificial as this system may appear, the history 
proves that it was necessary. The small community of the 
new Jerusalem was under constant temptations to mingle 
with the "people of the land." Intermarriages, such aa 
Ezra and Nehemiah suppressed by a supreme effort, opened 
a constant door to heathen ideas and heathen morality. 
The religion of Jehovah could not be preserved intact with- 
out isolating the people of Jehovah from their neighbours, 
and this again could only be done through a highly developed 
system of national customs and usages, enlisting in the service 
of religious puiity the force of habit, and the natural con- 
servatism of Eastern peoples in all matters of daily routine. 
Long before the time of Christ the ceremonial observances 
had 80 grown into the life of the Jews that national pride, 
inborn prejudice, a disgust at foreign habits sucked in with 
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his mother's milk, made the Israelite a peculiar person, 
naturally averse to contact with the surrounding Gentiles, 
and quite insensible to the temptations which had drawn 
his ancestors into continual apostasy. The hati-ed of the 
human race, which, to foreign observers, seemed the national 
chai-acteristic of the Jews under the Eoman Empire, was 
a fault precisely opposite to the facility with which the 
Israelites, before the Captivity, had mingled with the 
heathen and served their gods. This change was un- 
doubtedly due to the discipline of the Law, the strict 
pedagogue, as St. Paul represents it, charged to watch the 
steps of the child not yet fit for liberty. Without the 
Law the Jews would have been absorbed in the nationa, 
just as the Ten Tribes were absorbed and disappeared in 
their captivity. 

But we have seen in the last two Lectures that this legal 
discipline of ceremonial holiness was not enforced in Israel 
before Josiah, nor, indeed, in all its fulness, at any time 
Ezra. The ordinary life of Israel was not guarded 
admixture with the nations. David married the 
Princess Maacah of Geshur ; Solomon took many strange 
wives ; Jehoram, in his good father's lifetime, wedded the 
half-heathen Athaliah ; and people of lower estate were not 
more concerned to keep themselves apart from the Gentiles. 
Great sections of the nation were indeed of mixed blood. 
The population of Southern Judah was of half-Arab origin, 
and several of the clans in this district bear names which 
indicate their original affinity with Midian or Edom ;^ while 

' See WellbauMQ, Ve Oentibus et FamUiis Judaorum (Odttingflo, 1870). 
Hie Jeralimeelitea aud Calibbites of tlie Judraa Negcb (the soutbeni iteppea ; 
K. Y. " the south ") were not fully identified with Jndah proper in the time 
of Darid (1 Sam. xxrii. 10, xxx. 14); see also Joah. xv. 13, whore Caleb 
receirea a lot "among the ohildren of JudaL." Caleb, therefore, the cponjm 
of the Calibbites, was not a Judxan by blood ; he was, in fact, a Kenizzite 
(Josh. xir. 6). Kow the Kenizzites (or Kenaz) are ooe of the dana of Kdom 
(Gen. xxxvi 15, 42). 
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we know that in the time of the Judges, and later, many 
cities, like Shechem. had still a Canaanite population which 
was not exterminated, and must therefore have been gradually 
absorbed among the Israelites. This free intermixture of 
races shows an entire absence of the spirit of religious ex- 
clusiveness which was fostered in later Judaism under the 
discipline of the Law. And it could hardly have taken place 
if there had been a wide difference between the social ordin- 
ances of the Hebrews and their neighbours. But in fact we 
find in old Tsrael traces of various social customs inconsistent 
with the Pentateuchal law, and precisely identical with the 
usages of the heathen Semites. Marriage with a half-sister, 
a known practice of the Phcenicians and other Semites, had 
the precedent of Abraham in its favour, was not thought 
inadmissible in the time of David (2 Sam. xiiL 13), and was 
still a current practice in the days of Ezekiel (xxiL 11). I 
choose this instance as peculiarly striking, but it is not an 
isolated case. Another example, not less remarkable, will 
come before us in Lecture XIL (in/ro, p. 369).* In short, 
neither the religious nor the social system of the nation was 
as yet consolidated on distinctive principles. I am now 
speaking of practice, not of theory, and I apprehend that 
even those who maintain that the whole Pentateuch was 
then extant as a theoretical system must admit that before 
the Exile the pedagogic ordinances of that system were cot 
the practical instrument by which the distinctive relation of 
Israel to Jehovah was preserved, and the people hindered 
from sinking altogether into Canaanite heatlieuism. 

It was through an instrumentality of a very different kind 
that Israel, with all its backslidings, was prevented from 
wholly forgetting its vocation as the people of Jehovah, that 
a spark of higher faith was kept ahve in all times of national 

^ For thu aubjoct here tvuched ou see in getmnil ui essay ou Animal- 
iooTship, etc, in the Journal of Philology^ iz. 7C 9^., and eapeciallj mj 
Sin*hip and Marria^ tn Early Arabia (Caoibndge, ISiSS). 
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declension, and the basis laid for tliat final work of reforma- 
tion which at length made Israel the people of the Law not 
only in name but in reality. That infltrumentality was the 
word of the prophets. 

The conception that in Jehovah Israel has a national God 
and Father, with a special claim on its worship, is not in 
itself a thing peculiar to revealed religion. Other Semitic 
tribes had their tribal gods. Moab is the people of Chemosh, 
and the members of the nation are called sons and daughters 
of the national deity oven in the Israelite lay, Numbers xxL 
29 (compare Malachi ii. 11). AH religion was tribal oi 
national. "Thy people," says Ruth, " shall be my people, and 
thy God my God " (Eutb i. 16). " Hath any nation changed 
its god?" asks Jeremiah (ii. 11). Jehovah Himself, accord- 
ing to Deut iv. 19, lias appointed the heavenly host and other 
false deities to the heathen nations, while conversely He is 
Himself the " portion of Jacob " (Jer, x. 16 ; comp. Deut. xxix. 
26), In the early times, to be an Israelite and to be a 
worshipper of Jehovah is the same thing. To be banished 
horn the land of Israel, the inheritance of Jehovah, is to be 
driven to serve other gods (1 Sam. xxvi. 19). 

These are ideas common to all Semitic religions. But in 
Semitic heathenism the relation between a nation and its god 
is natural It does not rest on choice either on the nation's 
part or on the part of the deity. The god, it would appear, 
was frequently thought of as the physical progenitor or first 
father of his people. At any rate, the god and the worship- 
pers formed a natural unity, which was also bound up with 
the land they occupied It was deemed necessary for settlers 
in a country to "know the manner of the god of the land" 
(2 Kings xviL 26). The dissolution of the nation destroys 
the national religion, and dethrones the national deity. The 
god can no more exist without bis people than the nation 
without its god. 
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The mass of the Israelites hardly seem to have risen above 
this conception. The Pentateuch knows the nation well 
enough to take it for granted that in their banishment from 
" the land of Jeliovali," where He can no longer be approached 
in the sanctuaries of the popular worsliip, they will serve 
other gods, wood and stone (Deut xxvilL 36 ; comp. Hosea 
ix.). Nay, it is plaiu that a great part of Israel imagined, like 
their heathen neighbours, that Jehovali bad need of them aa 
much ae they had need of Him, that their worship and service 
could not be inditl'erent to Him, that lie must, by a natural 
necessity, exert His power against their enemies and save Hia 
sanctuaries from profanation. This indeed was the constant 
contention of the prophets who opposed Micah and Jeremiah 
(Micah iii 11; Jer. vii 4 sq., xxviL 1 sq.); and from their 
point of view the captivity of Judah was the final and hope- 
less collapse of the religion of Jehovah, The religion of the 
true prophets was very different They saw Jehovah's hand 
even in the fall of the stata The Assyrian and the Baby- 
lonian were His servants (Isa. x. 6 sj. ; Jer. xxvii. 6), and the 
catastrophe which overwlielmed the laud of Israel, and proved 
that the popular religion was a lie, was to the spiritual faith 
the clearest proof that Jehovah is not only Israel's God, but 
the Lord of the whole earth. As the death and resurrection 
of our Saviour are the supreme proof of the spiritual truths of 
Christianity, so the death of the oM Hebrew state and the 
resurrection of the religion of Jehovah, in a form independent 
of the old national life, is the supreme proof that the religion 
of the Old Testament is no mere natural variety of Semitic 
monolatry, but a dispensation of the true and eternal religion 
of the spiritual God. The prophets who foresaw the cata- 
strophe without alarm and without loss of faith stood on a 
foundation diverse from that of natural religion. They were 
the organs of a spiritual revelation, who had stood, as they 
themselves say, in the secret council of Jehovah (Amos ill 
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7 ; Jer. ixiii 18, 22), and knew the law of His working, and 
the goal to which He was guiding His people. It was not the 
law of ordinances, but the living prophetic word in the midat 
of Isi-ael, that separated tlie religion of Jehovah from the 
religion of Baal or Chemosh, and gave it that vitality which 
survived the overthrow of the ancient state and the banish- 
ment of Jehovah's people from His land. 

The characteristic mark of a true prophet is that he has 
stood in the secret council of Jehovah, and speaks the words 
which he haa heard from His mouth. " The Loi-d Jehovah," 
says Amos, " will not do anything without revealing his secret 
to his servonta the prophets. The lion hath roared, who will 
not fear? The Lord Jehovah hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy ? " But the prophets do not claim universal fore- 
knowledge. The secret of Jehovah is the secret of His 
relations to IsraeL " The secret of Jehovah belongs to them 
that fear him, and he will make them know his covenant" 
(Psalm XXV. 14). "If they have stood in my secret council, 
let them proclaim my words to my people, that they may 
return from their evil way " (Jer. xxiii 22). The word secret 
or privy council {sdd) is that used of a man's intimate 
personal circle. Tbe prophets stand in this circla They are 
in sympathy witli Jehovah's heart and will, their knowledge 
of Hifl counsel is no mere intellectual gift but a moral thing. 
They are not diviners but intimates of Jehovah. Balaam, in 
spite of his predictions, is not in the Old Testament called a 
prophet. He is only a soothsayer (Josh, xiii 22). 

Why haa Jehovah a circle of intimates within Israel, 
contidants of His moral purpose and acquainted with what 
He is about to do ? The prophets themselves supply a clear 
answer to this question. There are personal relations between 
Jehovah and His people, analogous to those of human friend- 
ship and love. *' When Israel was a child I loved him, and 
called my sou out of Egypt ... I taught Ephraim to ^^ 
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holding them by their arma. ... I drew them with human 
bands, with cords of love " (Rosea xi. 1). " You alone have 
I known/* says Jehovah through Amos, " of all the families 
of the earth " (Amos iii. 2). This relation between Jehovah 
and Israel is not a mere natural unintelligent and physically 
indissoluble bond such as unites Moab to Chemosh. It rests 
on free love and gracious choica As Ezekiel xvL 6 puts it, 
Jehovah saw and pitied Jerusalem, when she lay as an infant 
cast forth to die, and said unto her. Live. The relation is 
moral and personal, and receives moral and personal expres- 
sion. Jehovah guides Ilis people by His word, and admits 
them to the knowledge of His waya But He does not speak 
directly to every Israelite (Deut. xviiL 15 sq.). The organs of 
His loving and personal intercourse with the people of His 
choice are the prophets, " By a prophet Jehovah brought 
Israel out of Egypt, and by a prophet he was preserved" 
(Hosea xii. 13). " I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
and led you in the wilderness forty years to possess the land 
of tlie Amoritcs. And I raised up of your sons for prophets, 
and of your young meu for Nazavites " (Amos ii, 10, 11), The 
prophets, you perceive, regard their function as an essential 
element in the national religion. It is they who keep alive 
the constant intercourse of love between Jehovah and His 
people which distinguishes the house of Jacob from all other 
nations ; it is their work which makes IsraeVs religion a 
moral and spiritual religion. 

To understand this point we must remember that in the 
Old Testament the distinctive features of the religion of 
Jehovali are habitually represented in contrast to the religion 
of the heathen nations. It is taken for granted that the 
religion of the nations does in a certain sense address itself to 
man's legitimate needs. The religion of Israel would not be 
the all-sufficient thing it is, if Israel did not find in Jehovah 
the true supply of those wants for which other nations turn 
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to the delusive help of the gods who are no gods. Now, in 
all ancicBt religions, and not least in Semitic heathenism, it 
13 a main ohject of the worshipper to obtain oracles from his 
god. The uncertainties of human life are largely due to man's 
igaorance. His life is environed by forces which he cannot 
understand or control, and which seem to sport at will with 
his existence and his happiness. All these forces are viewed 
as supernatural, or rather — for in these questions it is im- 
portant to eschew metaphysical notions not known to early 
thinkers — they are divine beings, with whom man can enter 
into league only by means of his religion. They are to be 
propitiated by offerings, and consulted by enchantments and 
soothsayers. In Semitic heathenism the deity whom a tribe 
worships as its king or lord (Baal) is often identified 
with some supreme power of nature, with the mighty aun, 
the lord of the seasons, or with the heavens that send down 
rain, or with some great planet whose stately march through 
the skies appears to regulate the cycles of time. These are 
the higher forms of ethnic religion. In lower types the deity 
is more immediately identified with earthly objects, — animals, 
trees, or the like. But in any case the god is a member of 
the chain of hidden natural agencies on which man is con- 
tinually dependent, and with which it is essentia! to establish 
friendly relations. Such relations are attainable, for man 
himself is physically connected with the natural powers. 
They produced him ; he is the son of his god as well as hia 
servant ; and so the divinity, if rightly questioned and care- 
fully propitiated, will speak to the worsldpper and aid him 
by his counsel as well as his strength. In all this there is, 
properly speaking, no moral element. The divine forces of 
nature seem to bo personified, for they hear and speak. But, 
strictly speaking, the theory of such religion is the negation 
of personality. It is on the physical side of his being that 
man has relations to the godhead. Readers of Plato will 
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remember how clearly tliis comes out in the Timatus, where 
the faculty of divination is connected with the appetitive and 
irrational part of man's nature.' That, of course, is a philo- 
sophical explanation of popular notions. But it indicates a 
characteristic featui'e in the religion of heathenism. It is not 
as an intellectual and moral being that man has fellowship 
with deities that are themselves identified with physical 
powers. Tlie divine element in man through which he has 
access to liis god lies in the mysterious instincts of his lower 
nature ; and paroxysms of artificially-produced frenzy, dreams, 
and diseased visions are the accepted means of intercourse 
with the godhead. 

Accordingly an essential element in the religion of the 
heathen Semites was divination in its various forms, of which 
so many are enumerated in Deut, xviii. 10, 11? The diviner 
procured an oracle, predicting future events, detecting secrets, 
and directing the worshipper what choice to make in difficult 
points of conduct. Such oracles were often sought in private 
life, but they were deemed altogether indispensable in the 
conduct of the state, and the soothsayers were a necessary 
part of the political establishment of every nation. The Old 
Testament takes it for granted that Jehovah acknowledges 

^ Plato, Tinurus, cap. xxxli. p. 71, D. Tho miiDtio fftculty belongs to the 
part of the aoul settled in tho liver, because that [>art has no ihara io reason 
aud thought. "For inspired aud true diviuatiou ia uot attained to by any 
one when in bis Tull senses, but only when the power of thought is fettered by 
aleep or disease or some paroxysm of frenzy." 

This view uf inspiration is diainetrically opposite to that of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xiv. 32), and tho complete self-consciousness and self control of the 
prophets taught in that passage belong equally to the spiritual propiiecy of 
tho Old Testament Plato's theory, however, was applied to the prophets by 
Phtlo, the Jewish Tlatonist, who describes the prophetic state as an ecstasy 
in which tho human roPr disappears to make way for the divine Spirit {Quia 
rerum div. h^r^, § ^3, ed. Richter, iii. 58 ; De Spte, Leg. S 8, Richter, v. 
122). Something similar has been taught in recent times by Hengstenberg 
and others, — aubstitating, as we observe, the pagan for tho Biblical conception 
of revelation. 

* On the various forma of divbatlon and magjc enumerated in these verses, 
•ee two papers in the Journal of PKiloloffy, xiiL 273 a^., and xiv. IIS aqq. 
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aud supplies in Israel the -want which in other nations is met 
by the practice of divination. The place of the soothsayer is 
supplied by the prophets of Jehovah. " These nations, which 
thou shalt dispossess, hearken unto soothsayers and diviners ; 
but as for thee, Jehovah thy God suflfereth thee not to do so. 
A prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me, will Jehovah thy Qod raise up unto thee; unto him 
shall ye hearken" (Deut. xviii. 14 sq.)» 

In the popular religion, where tlie attributes of Jehovah 
were not clearly marked off from those of the heathen Baalim, 
little distinction was made between prophet and soothsayer. 
The word prophet, nabf, is not exclusively Hebrew. It 
appears to be identical with the Assyrian Nebo, the spokes- 
man of the gods, answering to the Greek Hermes. And we 
know that there were prophets of Baal, whose orgies are 
described in 1 Kings xviii., where we learn that they sought 
access to their god in exercises of artificial frenzy carried so 
far that, like modern fanatics of the East, they became in- 
sensible to pain, and passed into a sort of temporary madness, 
to which a supernatural character was no doubt ascribed, as 
is stiU the case in similar religions. This Canaanite pro- 
phetism, then, was a kind of divination, based, like all 
divination, on the notion that the irrational part of man's 
nature is that which connects him with the deity. It 
appears that there were men in Israel calling themselves 
seers or prophets of Jehovah, who occupied no higher stand- 
point Saul and his servant went to Samuel with the fourth 
pai't of a shekel aa fee to ask him a question about lost asses, 
and the story is told as if this were part of the business of a 
common seer. In the time of Isaiah, the stay and staff of 
Jemsalem, the necessary props of the state, included not only 
judges and warriors but prophets, diviners, men skilled in 
charms, and such as undetjtood enchantments (Isa. iiL 2, 3, 
Htfb.). Similarly Micah iii. 5 sq. identifies the prophets and 
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the diviners, and places them alongside of tlie judges and the 
priests as leaders of the nation. "The heads thereof give 
judgment for bribes, and tho priests give legal decisions for 
hire, and the prophets divine for money ; yet they lean upon 
Jehovah and say, Is not Jehovah among us ? none evil can 
como upon us." You observe that this false prophecy, which 
is nothing else than divination, is practised in the name of 
Jehovah, and has a recognised place in the state. And so, 
when Amos appeared at Bethel to speak in Jehovah's name, 
the priest Amaziah identified him with tho professional 
prophets who were fed by their trade (Amos viL 12), and 
formed a sort of guild, as the name " sons of the prophets " 
indicates. 

With these prophets by trade Amoa indignantly refuses 
to be identified. " I am uo prophet," he cries, " nor the 
member of a prophetic guild, but an herdsman, and a plucker 
of sycomore fiuit. And Jehovah took nie as I followed the 
flock, and said unto me, Go^ prophesy unto my people Israel," 
These words of the earliest prophetic book clearly express 
the standpoint of spiritual prophecy. With the established 
guilds, the official prophets, if I may so call them, the men 
skilled in enchantment and divination, whose business was a 
trade involving magical processes that could be taught and 
learned, Amos, Isaiah, and Micah have nothing in common ; 
they declaim against the accepted prophecy of their time, as 
they do against all other parts of the national religion which 
were no longer discriminated from heathenism. They accept 
the principle that prophecy is essential to religion. Tliey 
admit that Jehovah's guidance of His people must take 
the form of continual revelation, supplying those needs which 
drive heathen nations and the unspiritual masses of Israel to 
practise divination. But the method of true revelation has 
nothing in common with the art of the diviner. " When they 
say unto you, Seek counsel of ghosts and of familiar spirita 
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that peep and mutter : should not a people consult its God ? 
shall they go to the dead on behalf of the living?" (Isa, viii. 
19). The wizards, by their ventriloquist art5, professed to 
make their dupes hear the voice of ghosts and gibbering 
spirits rising from the underground abodes of the dead (see 
Isa. xxix. 4; 1 Sam. xxviii.); but Jehovah is a living God, a 
moral and personal being. He speaks to His prophets, not 
in magical processes or through the visions of poor phrenetics, 
but by a clear intelligible word addressed to the intellect and 
the heart. The cliaracteristic of the tnie prophet ia that he 
retains his consciousness and self-control under revelation. 
He is filled with might by the spirit of Jehovah (Micah iii. 8). 
Jehovah speaks to him as if He grasped him with a strong 
hand (Isa, viii. 11). The word is witliin his heart like a 
burning fire shut up in his bones (Jer. xx. 9), so tliat he 
cannot remain silent But it is an intelligible word, which 
speaks to the prophet's own heart and conscience, forbidding 
Isaiah to walk in the way of the corrupt nation, filling 
Micah with power to declare unto Jacob his transgression, 
supporting the heart of Jeremiah with an inward joy amidst 
all his trials (Jer. xv. 16). The first condition of such pro- 
phecy are pure lips and a heart right with God, Isaiah's 
lips are purged and his sin forgiven before he can go as 
Jehovah's messenger (Isa. vi) ; and to Jeremiah the Lord 
says, " If thou return, then will I bring thee back, and thou 
shalt stand before me : and if thou take forth the precious 
from the vile, thou shalt be as my mouth : let them — the 
sinful people — turn to thee, but turn not thou to them" (Jer. 
XV. 19). Thus the essence of true prophecy lies in moral 
converse with Jehovah. It is in this moral converse that 
the prophet learns the divine will, enters into the secrets of 
Jehovah's purpose, and so by declaring God's word to Israel 
keeps alive a constant spiritual intercourse between Him and 
His people. 
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According to the prophets this spiritual iutercoarse is the 
essence of religion, and the " word of Jehovah,** in the sense 
now explained, is the chamcteristic and distinguishing mark 
of His grace to Israel. When the word of Jehovah is with- 
drawn, the nation is hopelessly undone. Amos describes as 
the climax of judgment on the Northern Kingdom a famine 
not of bread but of hearing Jehovah's word. Men shall run 
from end to end of tlio land Lo seek tlie word of Jehovah, and 
shall not find it. In that day the fair virgins and the young 
men shall faint for thirst, and the guilty people shall fall to 
rise no more (Amos viiL 11 sq.). Conversely the hope of 
Judah in its adversity is that "thine eyes shall see thy 
teacher^ and thine ears shall hear a word behind thee saying. 
This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right 
hand or the left " (Isa. xxx. 20). And so the function of the 
prophet cannot cease till the days of the new covenant, when 
Jehovah shall write His revelation in the hearts of all Hia 
people, when one man '* shall no more teach another sajiag. 
Know Jehovah : for they shall all know me from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them, saith Jehovah : for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and remember their sin no more " (Jer. 
xxxL 33 sq.). When we compare this passage with Isaiah 
vi., we see that under this new covenant the prophetic conse- 
cration is extended to all Israelj and the function of the 
teacher ceases, because all Israel shall then stand in the 
circle of Jehovah's intimates, and see the king in His beauty 
as Isaiah saw Him in prophetic vision (Isa. xxxiii 17). The 
same thought appears in another form in Joel ii. 28, where it 
is represented as a feature in the deliverance of Israel that 
God's spirit shall be poured on all flesh, and young and old» 
freemen and slaves, shall prophesy. But nowhere is the idea 
more clear than in the last part of the Book of Isaiah, where ^J 
the true people of Jehovah and the prophet of Jehovah appear ^M 
as identical " Hearken unto me, ye that know the right, the 
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people in whosR hearta my revelation dwells; fear ye not the 
reproach of man, neither be yo afraid of their reviJings. . , . 
I have put my words in thy mouth, and I have covered thee in 
the shadow of my hand, planting the heavens and laying the 
foundation of the earth, and saying to Zion, Thou art my 
people" (lea. li. 7, IG). 

We see, then, that the ideal of the Old Testament is a 
dispensation in which all are propliets. " Would that all 
the people of Jehovah were prophets," says Moses in Num 
xi. 29, " and that Jehovah would put his spirit upon them." 
If prophecy were merely an institution for the prediction of 
future events, this wish would be futile. But the essential 
grace of the prophet is a heart puiged of sin, and entering 
with boldness into tlie inner circle of fellowship with Jehovah. 
The spirit of Jehovah, which rests on the prophet, is not 
merely a spirit of wisdom and iinderatanding, a spirit of 
counsel and might, but a spirit to know and fear the Lord 
(Isa. xi. 2). Tl»e knowledge and fear of Jehovah is the sum 
of all prophetic wisdom, but also of all religion ; and the Old 
Testament spirit of prophecy is the forerunner of the New 
Testament spirit of sanctificaticn. That this spirit^ in the 
Old Covenant, rests only upon chosen organs of revelation, 
and not upon all the faithful, corresponds to the limitations 
of the' dispensation, in which the primary subject of religion 
is not the individual but the nation, so that Israel's personal 
converse with Jehovah can be adequately maintained, like 
other national functions, through the medium of certain 
chosen and representative persons. The prophet is thus a 
mediator, who not only brings God's word to the people but 
conversely makes intercession for the people with God (Isa. 
xxxvii. 4; Jer. xiv. 11, xv. 1, etc.). 

The account of prophecy given by the prophets themselves 
involves, you perceive, a whole theory of religion, pointing in 
the most necessary way to a New Testament (MV^Vcsi^'CiV "^-ox 
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the theory movea in an altogether different plane from the 
Levitical ordinances, and in no sense can it be viewed as a 
spiritual commentary on them. For under the Levitical 
system Jehovah's grace la conveyed to Israel through the 
priest; accordiug to the prophets it coiuea in the prophetic 
word. The systems are not identical; but may ihey at least 
be regarded as mutually supplementary? 

In their origin priest and prophet are doubtless closely 
connected ideas. Moses is not only a prophet but a priest 
(Deut. xviii. 15 ; Hos. xii. 13 ; Deut, xxxiii. 8; I'salm xcix. 
6). Samuel also unites both functions ; aud there is a priestly 
as well as a prophetic oracle. In early times the sacred lot 
of the priest appears to have been more looked to than the 
prophetic word. David ceases to consult Gad when Abiathar 
joins liim with the epliod, (Conip. 1 Sam. xiv. 18, xxil 10, 
xxiii. 9, xxviii. 6 with xxii. 5.) Indeed, so long as sacrificial 
acts were freely performed by laymen, the chief distinction of 
a priest doubtless lay in his qualification to give an oracle. 
The word which in Hebrew means priest is in old Arabic the 
term for a sootlisayer {kdlun, kdhin\ aud in this, as in other 
points, thti popular religion of Israel was closely modelled on 
the forms of Semitic heathenism, as we see from the oracle in 
the shrine of Micah (Judges xviii. 5. Comp. 1 Sam. vi. 2 ; 2 
The official prophets of Judah appear to Imve 
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> In ancient time« th« pri«stly orarlc of Urun and Tbummtm was a aacred 
lot; for in 1 Sam. xiv. 41 the true text, aa we can atill restore it from the 
LXX., maliea Saul pray, *' If the Iniquity bo iii mo or Jonathan, give Urim ; 
but if in Israel, give Thummim." Tliia aacred lot was connected with tha 
ephod, which in the time of the Judges was something very like an idol 
{$upra, p. 241). Spencer therefore bocuis to bo right in assuming a ra- 
aemblance in [loiut of form between the priestly lot of the Urim and Thummim 
and divination by Temphim {De Leg. Hit. lib. iii. c 3). The latter again 
appears aa practised by drawing lots by arrows before the idol (Ezck. xxi. 3], 
" be shook the arrows "J, which was also a familiar form of divination among 
the heathen Arabs {Jmirnal of Phil.^ aa cited above, xiii. 277 ^. )• Under 
the Levitical law the priestly lot exista in theory in a very modified form, 
Con&noA to the high prieat, bat in reality it was obsolete (Keh. viL 66). 
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been connected with the priesthood and the sanctuary until 
the close of the kingdom (Isa, xrviii. 7; Jer. xxiiL 11, xxvi, 
11 ; comp. llosea iv. 5). They were, in fact, part of the 
establishment of the Temple, and subject to priestly discipline 
(Jer. xxix. 26, xx. 1 sq.). They played into the priests' hands 
(Jer. V. 31), liiid a special interest in the aR'airs of worship (Jer. 
xxvii. 16), and appeal- in all their conflicts with Jeremiah as 
the partisans of the theory that Jehovah's help is absolutely 
secured by the Temple and its services. 

But the prophecy which thus co-operates with the priests 
is not spiritual prophecy. It is a kind of prophecy which the 
Old Testament calls divination, which trafiics in dreams in 
place of Jehovah's word (Jer. xxiiL 28), and which, like 
heathen divination, presents features akin to insanity that 
require to be repressed by physical constraint (Jer. xxix. 26). 
Spiritual prophecy, in the hands of Amos, Isaiah^ and their 
successors, has no such alliance with the sanctuaiy and its 
ritual It develops and enforces its own doctrine of the 
intercourse of Jehovah with Israel, and the conditions of His 
grace, without assigning the slightest value to priests and 
sacrifices. The sum of religion, according to the prophets, ia^ 
to know Jehovah, and obey His precepts. Under the system 
of the law enforced from the days of Ezra onwards an im- 
portant part of these precepts was ritual Malachi, a con- 
temporary, or perhaps rather an immediate precursor of Ezra, 
accepts this position as the basis of his prophetic exhortations. 
The fii"st proof of Israel's sin is to him neglect of the sacrificial 
ritual Tlie language of the older prophets up to Jeremiah is 
quite different. " What are your many sacrifices to me ? saith 
Jehovah : I delight not in the blood of bullocks, and lambs, 
and he-goats. When ye come to see my face, who hath asked 
this at your liands, to tread my couiiiS ? Bring no more vain 
oblations . . . my soul hateth your now moons and your 
feasts ; they are a burden upon me ; I am wear^ ^ V^«x 
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them " (Isa. i. 1 1 sj.). " I hate, I despise your feast days, 
and I will not take pleasure in your solemn assemblies. 
Take away from me the noise of thy songs, and let me not 
hear the melody of thy viols. But let justice flow as waters, 
and righteousness like a perennial stream " (Amos v. 21 sq.). 
It is sometimes argued that such passages mean only that 
Jehovah will not accept the sacrifice of the wicked, and that 
they are quite consistent with a belief that sacriiice and ritual 
are a necessary accompaniment of true religioa But there 
are other texts which absolutely exclude such a view. Sacri- 
fice is not necessary to acceptable religion Amos proves 
God's indifference to ritual by reminding the people that 
they offered no sacrifice and offerings to Him in the wilder- 
ness during those forty years of wandering which he elsewhere 
cites as a special proof of Jehovah's covenant grace (Amos ii. 
10, V. 25).' Micah declares that Jehovah does not require 
Bacrifice ; He asks nothing of His people, but *' to do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with their God" (Micah 
vL 8). And Jeremiah vii. 21 sq. says in express words, 
"Put your burnt offerings to your sacrifices and eat flesh. 
For I spake not to your fathers and gave them no command 
in the day that I brought them out of Egypt concerning 
burnt offerings or sacrifices. But this thing commanded I 
them, saying, Obey my voice, and 1 will be your God, and ye 
shall be my people," etc. (Comp. Isa. xliiL 23 sq.) The 

' The argument of Amoa t. 26 is olwcuriHl in the English tninsUtion by 
tlie rendering of the following verse. Tlie verbs in tliat verse are nut {terfocts, 
and the idea is not that in the wilderness Israel sacrificed to false go«ls in 
place of Jehovah. Verso 26 commencca the prophecy of judgment, "Yo 
sliall take up your idols, and " (not as E. V. " therefore ") *' I will send yon into 
captivity." The words D3^n7K Zy\^ are a gloss, as is indicated by the &ct 
that the Septuagint read thcui bcfure Ftu^^cu'spO. The gloss arose from 
tlie idea that Chiun is equivalent to the Syriao K^w^n, u Portdan name of the 
planet Saturn. But the date of Amos forbids this interpretation. Both tVQD 
and p''3 must be common nouns in the constmct state, probably " the serine 
ofyour (idol) king aud the stand of your images," «.«. the portable shrine and 
platform ou wliicb the idols wore exhibited and borno In processions. 
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position here laid down is perfectly clear. When the pro- 
pheta positively condemn the woraliip of their contemporaries, 
they do bo because it is associated with immorality, because 
by it Israel hopes to gain God's favour without moral obe- 
dience. This does not prove that they have any objection to 
sacrifice and ritual iu the abstract But they deny that these 
things are of positive divine institution, or have any part in 
the scheme on which Jehovah's grace is administered in Israel 
Jehovah, they say, has not enjoined sacrifice. This does not 
imply that He has never accepted sacrifice, or that ritual 
service la absolutely wrong. But it is at best mere form, 
which does not purchase any favour from Jehovah, and might 
be given up without offence. It is impossible to give a flatter 
contradiction to the traditional theory that the Levitical 
system was enacted in the wilderness. The theology of the 
prophets before Ezekiel has no place for the system of priestly 
aacritice and ritual. 

AIL this is so clear that it seems impossible to mis- 
understand it Yet the position of the prophets is not only 
habitually explaiued away by those who are determined at 
any cost to maintain the traditional view of the Pentateuch, 
but is still more seriously misunderstood by a current mtion- 
alism not altogether confined to those who, on principle, deny 
the reality of positive revelation. It is a widespread opinion 
that tlie prophets are the advocates of natural religion, and 
that this is the reason of their indifference to a religion of 
ordinances and ritual. On the naturalistic theory of religion, 
ethical monotheism is the natural belief of mankind, not, in- 
deed, attained at once in all races, but worked out for them- 
selves by the great thinkers of humanity, continually reflecting 
on the ordinary phenomena of life and history. It is held 
that natural religion is the only true religion, that the proof 
of its truth lay open to all men in all countries, and that 
Christianity itself, so far as it is true, is merely the historical 
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development, in one part of the world, of those ideas of ethical 
monotheism which other nations than Israel might have 
worked out equally well on the hasis of their own experience 
and rellection. From this point of view the prophets are 
regarded as advanced thinkei's, who had not yet thrown aside 
all superstition, who were hampered by a belief iu miracle 
and special revelation, but whose tcachijig has abiding value 
only iu proportion as it reduced these elements to a sub- 
ordinate place and struck out new ideas essentially independ- 
ent of them. The prophets, we are told, believed themselves 
to be inspired. But their true inspiration was only profound 
thinking. They were inspired as aU great poetic and religious 
minds are inspired ; and when they say that God has told) 
them certain things as to His nature and attributes, this only 
means that they have reached a profound conviction of 
spiritual truths concealed from their less intelligent contem- 
poraries. The permanent truths of religion are those which 
spring up in the breast without external revelation or tradi- 
tional teaching. The prophets had grasped these truths with 
great force, and so they were indifferent to the positive forms 
which made up the religion of the mass of their nation. This 
theory lias had an influence extending far beyond the circle 
of those who deliberately accept it in its whole compass. 
Even popular theology is not indisposed to solve the apparent ii 
contradiction between the Prophets and the Peatateuch, b^H 
saying that the former could afford to overlook the positive 
elements of Israel's religion, because their hearts were filledj 
with spiritual truths belonging to another sphere. 

But the prophets themselves put the case in a vei 
different light According to them it is their religion whicl 
is positive, and the popular worship which is largely tradi- 
tional and of human growth. That Jehovah is tlie Judge, the jj 
Lawgiver, the King of Israel, is a proposition which the^^J 
accept in the most literal sense. Jehovah's word and thoughts 
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are as distinct from their own words and thoughts as those 
of another human pei*son. The mark of a false prophet is 
that he speaks " the vision of his otvii heart, not from Jehovah's 
mouth " (Jer. xxiii 16), The word of Jehovah, the command- 
ments and revelations of Jehovah, are <,nven to them inter- 
nally, but are not therefore identical witli their own reflections. 
Thej have an external authority, the authority of Him who 
is the King and Master of Israel. This is not the place for a 
theory of revelation. But it is well to observe, as a matter of 
plain fact, that the inspiration of the prophets presents 
phenomena quite distinct from those of any other religion. 
In the crasser fonns of religion the supernatural character of 
an oracle is held to be proved by the absence of self-conscious 
thought The dream, the ecstatic vision, the frenzy of tlie 
Pythoness, seem divine because they are not intelligent But 
these things are divination, not prophecy. Jeremiali draws 
an express contrast between dreams and the word of Jehovali 
(Jer. xxiii 25-28). And the visions of the prophets, which 
^eie certainly rare, and by no means the standard form of 
revelation, are distinguished by the fact that the seer retains 
his consciousness, his moral judgment, his power of thinking 
(Isa. vi.). On the other hand, the assertion so often made 
that the prophets identify the word of Jehovah with their 
own highest thoughts, just as the Vedic poets do, ignores an 
essential difference between the two cases. The prophets 
drew a sharp distinction between their own word aud God's 
word, which these poets never do. Nor is spiritual prophecy, 
as other scholars hold, a natural product of Semitic religion. 
Semitic religion, like other religions, naturally produces 
diviners ; but even Mohammed had no criterion apart froni 
his hysterical fits to distinguish his own thoughts from the 
revelations of Allah.^ 

^ The Oreftk doctrine of the iospiratioa of the poot never led to the 
recognition of certain poems as sacred Sonptnros. But the Indian Vodas 
wero regarded in later times aa infuUible, eternal, divine. In tUe \^tv^iXV\ 
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According to the prophets, all true knowledge of God ia 
reached, not by human reflection, but by the instruction of 
Jehovah Himself. Religion ia to know Jehovah, to fear Him 
and obey His commaudments, as one knows, fears, and obeys 
a father and a king. The relations of Jehovah to Israel ore 
of a perfectly matter-of-fact kind. They rest on the historical 
fact that He chose the people of Israel, brought theio up from 
Egypt, settled them in Canaan, and has ever since been 
present in the nation, issuing commands for its behaviour in 
every concern of national life. lu every point of conduct 
Israel is referred, not to its own nioml reflections and political 
wisdom, but to the Word of Jehovah. 

According to the traditional view, the Word of Jehovah ia 
embodied in a book-revelation. T]ie Torah, "instruction/' or, 
as we should say, revelation of God, is a wtten volume 
deposited with the priests, which gives rules for all national 



bftrda, tlieraforo (the Jtishia), the first authors of the Vedic hynina, wo mny 
expect to Bud, ifanywhero, a conaciooBuns aualugous to that of the propheU. 
Their acconnts of thcmsoIreA have b^en collected by Dr. John Muir in hia 
SoMerU TexU, vol. iJL, and some recent writers have laid great stress on thia 
supposed paraUel to proplietic inspiration. But what are the facts! The 
Blshia frequently spoaV of Ihuir hymns as their own works, but also some- 
timea entertain the idea that their prayers, praises, and ceromoniea generallj 
were snpematuraUy inspired. The gwls are said to " generate '* prayer ; tba 
prayer ia god-given. The poet, like a Grecian dinger, calls on the gods to 
help his prayer. " May prayer, brilliant and divine, proceed from ua.'* But 
in all this there ia no stricter conception of iDspiration than in the Greek 
poets. It ia nob the word of God that wo hear, but the poet's word aided by 
tlie goda (compare Muir, p. 276). How different is this from the language of 
the propheta I ' ' Where do the pro]>hets, " asks Menc {Jenaer Lit. Zeil. , 1876. 
p. 19), "pray for illamination of spirit, force of poetic oxpreasion, glowing 
power of composition t " The prophetic oonsciouancas of inspiration is clearly 
separated both from the inspiration of the heathen hAmtu and from the afSatus 
of the Indian or Grecian bard. 

On Mohammed'a inapiratiou see K&ldeke, OcschiehU des Qordru, p. 4, 
"Ho not only gave out his later revelations, composed with consdoaa deUbera- 
tion and the whb of foreign matoriala, as being, equally with the first glowing 
productions of his enthusiasm, angelic messages and proofs of the prophetic 
spirit, but made direct use of pious fraud to gaiu adhort'Dts, and employed 
the authority of the Koran to deoido and adjust things that ha>l nothing to 
do with religion." 
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and pereoxial conduct, and also provides the proper means for 
regaining God's favour when it has been lost through sin. 
But to the prophets the Torah has a very different meaning. 

The propheta did not invent the word Torah. It is a 
technical term of the current traditional religion. A Torah 
is any decision or instruction on matters of law and conduct 
given by a soared authority. Thua mdreh^ or giver of Torah, 
may mean a soothsayer. The oak of the Torah-giver (Gen. 
xiL 6) ia identical with the soothsayer's oak (Jud. ix. 37), 
You remember, in illustration of this name, that Deborah 
gave her prophetic judgments under "the palm -tree of 
Deborah" between Ramah and Bethel More frequent are 
allusions to the Torah of the priests, which in like manner 
denotes, not a book which they had in their hands^ but the 
sacred decisions given, by the priestly oracle or otherwise, in 
the sanctuary, which in early Israel was the seat of divine 
judgment (Exod. xviiL 19, xxi 6, where for the jiidges read 
God \ 1 Sam. iL 25). Thus in Deut. xxxiiL 10 the business 
of the Levites is to give Toruh to Israel and to offer sacrifice 
to God. In Jer. xviiL 18 the people give as a ground of 
their security against the evils predicted by Jeremiah that 
Torah shall not perish from the priest, nor counsel from the 
wise, nor the word from the prophet. The priests are " they 
that handle the Torah " (Jer. ii. 8). Micah complains that the 
priests give Torahs or legal decisions for hire (Micah iii 11). 
In these passages the Torah is not a book but an oi-al decision ; 
and the grammatical form of the word, as an infinitive of the 
verb " to give a decision or instruction," shows this to be the 
primitive sensa 

We have seen how spiritual prophecy branched off and 
separated itself from the popular prophecy which remained 
connected with the sanctuary and the priests. In doing so it 
carried its own spiritual Torah with it When God bids 
Isaiah " bind up the testimony, seal the Torah among my 
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disciples/' the reference is to the revelation just given to the 
prophet himself (Isa, viii 16). To tliis Torah and testimony, 
and not to wizards and consulters of the dead, Israel's appeal 
for Divine guidance lies (ver. 20). The Torali is the living 
prophetic word, " Hear the word of Jehovah," and " Give ear 
to the Torah of our God," are parallel injunctions by which 
the prophet demands attention to his divine message (Isa. i. 
10). The Torali is not yet a finished and complete system, 
booked and reduced to a code, but a living word in the mouth 
of the prophets. In the latter days the proof that Jehovah is 
King in Zion, exalting His chosen hill above all the mountains 
of the earth, will still be that Torah proceeds from Zion and 
the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem, so that all nations come 
thither for judgment, and Jehovah's word establishes peace 
among hostOe peoples (Isa. ii. 2 sq. ; Micah v. 1 sq.). It is 
this continual living instruction of Jehovah present with His 
people which the prophets, as we have already seen, regard as 
essential to the welfare of Israel. No written book would 
satisfy the thirst for God's Word of which Amos speaks. Tho 
only thing that can supersede the Torali of the prophets is the 
Torah written in every heart and spoken by every lip. " This is 
my covenant with them, saitb Jehovah : my spirit that is upon 
thee, and my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor 
out of the mouth of thy seed's seed, saith Jehovah, from hence- 
forth and for ever " (Isa. lix. 21). God's Word, not in a book 
but in tho heart and mouth of His servants, is the ultimate 
ideal as well as the first postulate of prophetic theology. 

How then did this revelation, which is essentially living 
speech, pass into the form of a written word such as we still 
possess in the books of the Old Testament ? To answer this 
question as the prophets themselves would do, we must 
remember that among primitive nations, and indeed among 
Etistem nations to tliis day, books are not the foundation of 
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sound knowledge. The ideal of instruction is oral teaching, 
and the worthiest shrine of truths tliat must not die is the 
memory and heart of a faithful disciple. The ideal state of 
things is that in which tlie Torah is written in Israel's heart, 
and all his children are disciples of Jehovah (Isa. liv. 13). 
But tliia ideal was far from the actual reality, and so in 
religinn, as in other branches of knowledge, the written roll 
to wliich truth is committed supplies the lack of faithful 
disciples. This comes out quite clearly in the case of the 
prophetic books. The prophets write the words which their 
contemporaries refuse to hear. So Isaiah seals his revelation 
among the disciples of Jehovah ; that is, he takes them as 
witnesses to a document which is, as it were, a formal testi- 
mony against Israel (Isa. viii. 1 5^., 16). So Jeremiah, after 
three-and-twenty yeara spent in speaking to a rebellious 
people, writes down his prophecies that they may have 
another opportunity to hear and repent (Jer. xxxvi.). Jehovah's 
Word has a scope that reaches beyond the iui mediate occasion, 
and a living force which prevents it from returning to Him 
without effect; and if it is not at once taken up into the 
hearts of the people, it must be set in writing for future use 
and for a testimony in time to come. Thus the prophets 
become authors, and they and their disciples are students of 
written revelation. The prophets give many signs of acquaint- 
ance with the writings of their predecessors, and sometimes 
even quote them verbally. Thus Jer. xlix. 7-22 and the 
Book of Obadiah seem both to make use of an earlier oracle 
against Edona ; ^ and the prophecy against Moab in Isa, xv. xvi. 
ia followed by the note of a later prophet : " This is the word 
which Jehovah spake against Moab long ago. But now 
Jehovah speaks, saying, Within three short years the glory of 
Moab shall be abased " (Isa. xvi. 13, 14). Thus we see why 



> Se« tba artidft Obadiah In Bnc BrU., 9th ed., uid Driver, IiUntiue 
tion, p. 298 iq» 
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the beginnings of prophetic literature in the eighth century 
coincide with the great breach between spiritual prophecy and 
the popular religioa Elisha had no need to write, for his word 
bore immediate fruit iu the overthrow of the house of Omri 
and the destruction of the worshippers of Baal The old 
prophecy left its record in social and political successes. The 
new prophecy that begins with Amos spoke to a people that 
would not hear, and looked to no immediate success, but only 
to a renovation of the remnant of Israel to follow on a 
completed work of judgment. When the people forbid the 
prophets to preach, they begin perforce to write (Amos ii. 12, 
vii. 12, 13 ; Micah ii. 6 ; Jer. xxxvi. 5 sq.). 

But, though the properly prophetic literature begins in 
the eighth century B.O., do not the prophets, it may be asked, 
base their teaching on an earlier written revelation of another 
kind ? They certainly hold that the religion of Israel is as 
old as the Exodus. Tliey speak of Moses. " By a prophet," 
says Hoaea, "Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt" "I 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed thee 
out of the house of bondage," says Micah ; " and I sent before 
thee Mosea^ Aaron, and Miriam." Do not these references 
presuppose the written law of Muses 1 This question requires 
careful cousideratiou. 

There is no doubt that the prophets regard themselves 
03 successors of Moses. He is, as we see from Hosea, the 
first prophet of Israel But the prophets of the eighth 
century never speak of a written law of Moses, The only 
passage which has been taken to do so is Hosea viii. 12. And 
here the grammatical translation is, "Tliough I wrote to him 
my Torah in ten thousand precepts, they would be esteemed 
as a strange thing." It is simple matter of fact that the 
prophets do not refer to a written Torah as the basis of their 
teaching, and we have seen that they absolutely deny the 
existence of a binding ritual law. But, on the otlier hand, it 
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is clear that tlie Torab is not a new thing in the eighth 
century. The false religion of the mass of the nation is 
always described as a comiption of truths which Israel ought 
to know. " ThoTi hast forgotten the Torab of tliy God," says 
Hosea to the priests (Hos. iv. 6). It cannot fairly be doubted 
that the Torali which the priests have forgotten is Mosaic 
Torah. For the prophets do not acknowledge the priests aa 
organs of revelation. Their knowledge was essentially tradi- 
tional Such traditions are based on old-established law, and 
they themselves undoubtedly referred their wisdom to Moses, 
who, either directly or through Aaron, — for our argument it 
matters not which, — is the father of the priests as well as the 
father of the propheta (Deut. xxxiii. 4, S aq.; 1 Sam. ii. 27 
sq.). Tliat this should be so lies in the nature of the case. 
Jehovah as King of Israel must from the first have given 
pennanent laws aa well as precepts for immediate use. What 
is quite certain is that, according to the prophets, the Torah 
of Moses did not embrace a law of ritual. Worship by 
sacrifice, and all that belongs to it, is no part of the divine 
Torah to Israel It forms, if you will, part of natural religion, 
which other nations share with Israel, and which is no feature 
in the distinctive precepts given at the Exodus, There is no 
tloubt that this view is in accordance with the Bible history, 
and with what we know from other sources. Jacob is repre- 
sented as paying tithes ; all the patriarchs build altars and 
do sacrifice ; the law of blood is as old as Noah ; the con- 
secration of firstlings is known to the Arabs ; the autumn 
feast of the vintage is Canaanite as well aa Hebrew; and 
these are but examples which might be largely multiplied. 

The true distinction of Israel's religion lies in the character 
of the Deity who has made Himself personally known to ELis 
people, and demands of them a life conformed to His spiritual 
character as a righteous and forgiving God. The difference 
between Jehovah and the gods of the nations is that He doea 
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not require sacrifice, but only to do justly, and love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God. This standpoint is not confined 
to the prophetic books ; it is the standpoint of the Ten Com- 
mandments, which contain no precept of positive worship. 
But according tu many testimonies of the pre-exilic books, it 
is the Ten Comtnandmonts, tlie laws written on the two tables 
of stone, that are Jchovali's covenant with IsraeL In 1 Kings 
viiL 9, 21 these tables are identified with the covenant 
deposited in the sanctuary. And with this the Book of 
Deuteronomy agrees (Deut. t. 2, 22). Whatever is more than 
the words spoken at Horeb is not strictly covenant, but pro- 
phetic teaching, continual divine guidance addressed to those 
needs which in heathen nations are met by divination, but 
which in Israel are supplied by the personal word of the 
revealing God ministered through a succession of prophets 
(Deut xviiL 9 sq.). Even Ezra (ix. 11) still speaks of the law 
which forbids intermarriage with the people of Canaan as an 
ordinance of the prophets (plural). Yet this is now read as a 
Pentateuchal law (Deut vii.). 

To understand this view, we must remember that among 
the pure Semites even at the present day the spliere of legis- 
lation is far narrower tliau in our more complicated society. 
Ordinary aflfuirs of life ore always regulated by consuetudinary 
law, preserved without writing or the need for trained judges, 
in the memory and practice of the family and the tribe. It 
is only in cases of difficulty that an appeal is taken to the 
judge — the " Cadi of the Arabs." It was not otherwise in 
the days of Moses. It was only hard matters that were 
brought to him, and i*eferrod by him, not to a fixed code of 
law, but to Divine decision (Exod. xviii. 19-26), which formed 
a precedent for future use. Of this state of things the condi- 
tion of affairs under the Judges is the natural sequel. But 
Moses did more than any " Cadi of the Ai-abs," who owes his 
authority to superior knowledge of legal tradition. He was 
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a prophet as well aa a judge. As such he founded in Israel 
the great principles of the moral religion of the righteous 
JehovaL All else was but a development of the fundamental 
revelation, and from the standpoint of prophetic religion it ifl 
not of importance whether these developnienta were given 
directly by Moses, or only by the prophets his successors. 
But all true Tornh must move in the lines of the original 
covenant. The standard of the prophets is the moral law, 
and because the priests had forgotten this they declare them 
to have forgotten the law, however copious their Torah, and 
however great their interest in details of ritual. Forgotten 
or perverted by the priests (Hos, iv, 6 ; Zeph. iii. 4), the true 
Torah of Jehovah is preserved by the prophets. But the 
prophets before Ezekiel have no concern in the law of ritual. 
They make no effort to recall the priests to their duty in this 
respect, except in the negative sense of condemning such 
elements in l!ie popular worship as are inconsistent with the 
spiritual attributes of Jehovah. 

From the ordinary presuppositions with which we are 
accustomed to approach the Old Testament, there is one 
point in tliia i>osition of the prophets which still creates a 
difficulty. If it is true that they exclude the sacrificial 
worship from the positive elements of Israel's religion, what 
becomes of the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins, which we 
are accustomed to regard as mainly expressed in the typical 
ordinances of atonement? It is necessary, in conclusion, to 
say a word on this head. The point. I think, may be put 
thus. When Micah, for example, says that Jehovah requires 
nothing of man but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with God, we are apt to take this utterance as an 
expression of Old Testament I^alism. According to the law 
of works, these tilings are of course sufficient. But sinful 
man, sinful Israel, cannot perf<jrm them perfectly. Is it not 
therefore necessary for the law to come in, with its atoxie- 
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ment, to supply the imperfection of Israel's obedience? ^| 
ask you to observe that such a view of the prophetic teaching 
is the purest rationalism, necessarily allied with the false idea 
that the prophets are advocates of natural morality. The 
prophetic theory of religion has notliing to do with the law 
of works. Keligion, they teach, is the personal fellowship of 
Jehovah with Israel, in which He shapes His people to His 
own ends, impresses His own likeness upon them by a con- 
tinual moral guidance. Such a reUgion cannot exist under a 
bare law of works. Jehovah did not find Israel a holy aii^| 
righteous people ; He has to make it so by wise discipline 
and loving guidance, which refuses to be frustrated by the 
people's shortcomings and sins. The continuance of Jehovah's 
love in spite of Israel's transgressions, which is set forth wj 
80 much force in the opening chapters of Hosea, is the foi^ 
givenesa of sins. 

Under the Old Testament the forgiveness of sins is not 
an abstract doctrine but a thing of actual experience. The 
proof, nay, the substance, of forgiveness is the continued 
enjoyment of those practical marks of Jehovah's favou^_ 
which are experienced in peaceful occupation of Canaan aii^| 
deliverance from all tronbla This practical way of estimating 
forgiveness is common to the prophets with their contem- 
poraries. Jehovah's anger is felt in national calamity, for- 
giveness is realised in the removal of chastisement The 
proof that Jehovah is a forgiving God is that He does not 
retain His anger for ever, but turns and has compassion on 
His people (Micah vii. 18 sq. ; Isa. xii. 1). There is no meta- 
physic in this conception, it simply accepts the analogy of 
anger and forgiveness in human life. ^H 

In the popular religion the people hoped to influence 
Jehovah's disposition towards them by gifts and sacrifices 
(Micah vi. 4 sq.), by outward tokens of penitence. It ia 
against this vi^w that the prophets set forth the true doctrine 
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of forgiveness. Jehovah's anger is not caprice but a just 
indignation, a necessary side of His moral kingship in Israel 
He chastises to work penitence, and it is only to the penitent 
that He can extend forgiveness. By returning to obedience 
the people regain the marks of Jehovah's love, and again 
experience His goodness in deliverance from calamity and 
happy possession of a fruitful land. According to the 
prophets, this law of chastisement and forgiveness works 
directly, without the intervention of any ritual sacrament. 
Jehovah's love ia never withdrawn from His people, even in 
their deepest sin and in His sternest chastisements. " How 
can I give thee up, Ephniim ? How can I cast thee away, 
Israel? My heart burns within me, my compassion is all 
kindled, T will not execute the fierceness of my wrath ; I 
will not turn to destroy thee : for I am God and not man, 
the Holy One in the midst of thee" (Hoa. xL 8). This 
inalienable Divine love, the sovereignty of God's own re- 
deeming purpose, is the ground of forgiveness, " I, even I, 
am he that blotteth out thine iniquity for mine own sake" 
(Isa. xliii. 25). And so the prophets know, with a certainty 
that rests in the unchangeable heart of God, that through all 
chastisement, nay, through the ruin of the state, the true 
nininaut of Israel sliall return to Jehovah, not with sacrifices, 
but with lips instead of bullocks, as Hosea puts it, saying. 
Take away all iniquity and receive us graciously (Hos. xiv. 2). 
All prophetic prediction is but the development in many 
forms, and in answer to the needs of Israel in various times, 
of this supreme certainty, that God's love works triumphantly 
in all His judgments ; that Israel once redeemed from Egypt 
shall again be redeemed not only from bondage but from sin ; 
that Jehovah will perform the truth to Jacob, the mercy to 
Abraham, which He sware to Israel's fathera from the days 
of old (Micah vii. 20). Accordingly, the texts which call 
for obedience and not sacrifice (Micah vi. ; Jer. vii. etc-V^^*"^ 



humaaity iuateod of outward tokens of contrition (Isa. Ivm), 
oome in at the very same point with the atoning ordinanoefi 
of the ritual law. They do not set forth the legal conditions 
of acceptance without forgiveness, but the requisites of for- 
giveness itself. According to the propheta, Jehovah asks 
only a penitent heart and desires no sacntice ; according to 
the ritual law, He desires a penitent heart approaching Hini 
in certain sacrificial sacraments. The law adds something 
to the prophetic teaching, something which the prophets do 
not know, and which, if both are parts of one system of true 
revelation, was either superseded before the prophets rose, 
or began only after they had spoken. But the ritual law 
was not superseded by prophecy. It cornea into full force 
only at the closo of the prophetic period in the reformation 
of Ezra. And so the conclusion is inevitable that the ritual 
element which the law adds to the prophetic doctrine of 
forgiveness became part of the system of Old Testament 
religion only after the prophets had spoken.* 

^ Properly to understand the prophetic doctrine of forgireneM. w» muit 
romembor that the problem of tlie acceptance of the indiriilti&l with God wns 
never fully aolvod in the Old TcatameDt. The prophets always deal with th* 
nation iu its unity as the ohject nf wroth and forgiveness. The religioos U£b 
of the individual is still included in that of the nation. When we^ by 
analogy, apply what the prophota say of the nation to the forgiveness of the 
indindual, vo must rometnbcr that Israel's history starts yrith a work of 
redemption — deliverance from Egypt. To this objective proof of Jehovah's 
love the prophets look back, just as we look to the fmislied work of Christ, 
la it is contained the pledge of Divine love, giving conGdeuoe to approach 
God and aeek His forgiveness. But while the Old Testament believer had na 
difficulty in assuring himself of Jehovah's lovo to Israel, it was not so easy to 
ilnd a pledge of His grace to the individual, and especially not easy to appre- 
hend God as a forgiving God under personal affliction. Hero oBpecially the 
defect of the dispensation came out, and the problem of individual acceptance 
with God, which was acutely realised in and afler the fall of the nation, when 
the righteous so often suflcred with the wicked* is that most closely bound up 
with tho interpretation of the atoning sacrifices of the Levitical ritnal. 
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The resulta of our investigation up to this point are not 
critical biit historical, and, if you vdll, theological Tho 
Hebrews before the Exile knew a twofold Torah, the Torah 
of the priests and tliat of the propheta Neither Torah 
corresponds with the present Pentateuch. The prophets 
altogether deny to the law of sacrifice the character of 
positive revelation; their attitude to questions of ritual is 
the negative attitude of the Ten Comnianduienls, content to 
forbid what is inconsistent with the true nature of Jehovah, 
and for the rest to leave matters to their own courae. The 
priests, on the contrary, have a ritual and legal Torah 
which has a recognised place in the state; bub neither in 
the old priestly family of Eli nor in the Jerusalem priest- 
hood of the sons of Zadok did tlio rules and practice 
of the priests correspond with the finished system of the 
Pentateuch. 

These results have a much larger interest tlian the 
question of the date of the FentateucL It ia more im- 
portant to understand the method of God's grace in Israel 
than to settle when a particular book was written ; and we 
now see that, whatever the age of the Pentateuch as a written 
code, the Levitical system of communion with God, the 
Levitical sacraments of atonement, were not the forms under 
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which God's grace worked, and to which His revelatioD 
accommodated itself, in Israel before the Exile. 

The Levitical ordinances, whether they escisted before the 
Exile or not, were not yet God's woixl to Israel at that time. 
For God's word is the expression of His practical will And 
the history and the prophets alike make it clear that God*s 
will for IsracVs salvation took quite another course. 

The current view of the Pentateuch is mainly ooncemed 
to do litei-al justice to the phrase "The Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying " thus and thus. Bat to save the literal " unto 
Moses" is to sacrifice the far more important words "The 
Lord spake." The time when these ritual ordinances became 
God's word — that is, became a divinely sanctioned means for 
checking the rebellion of the Israelites and keeping them as 
close to spiritual religion as their imperfect understanding 
and hard hearts permitted — was subsequent to the work of 
the prophets. As a matter of historical fact, the Law con- 
tinues the work of the prophete, and great part of the Law 
was not yet known to the propheta as God's word. 

The ritual law is, strictly speaking, a fusion of prophetic 
and priestly Torali. Its object is to provide a scheme of 
worship, in the pre-Christian sense of that word, consistent 
with the iiniquo holiness of Jehovah, and yet not beyond the 
possibility of practical realisation in a nation that was not 
ripe to enter into present fruition of the evangelical pre- 
dictions of the prophets. From the time of Ezra downwards 
this object was practically realised. But before the Captivity 
it not only was not realised, but was not even contemplated. 
Ezekiel, himself an exile, is the first prophet wlio proposes 
a reconstruction of ritual in conformity witli the spiritual 
truths of prophecy. And he does so, not like Ezra by recall- 
ing the nation to the law of Moses, but by sketching an 
independent scheme of ritual, which unquestionably had a 
great influence on tlie subsequent development. Jeremiah 
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like Ezekiel, was a priest as well as a prophot, but there ia 
aothing in Jeremiah which recognises the necessity for such 
a scheme of ritual as Ezekiel maps out. 

When the Levitical law first comes ou the stage of actual 
history at the time of Ezra, it presents itself as the Law ol 
Moses. People who have not understood the Old Testament 
are acciistomed to say that this is either literally true or a 
lie ; that the Pentateuch is either the literary work of Moses, 
or else a barefaced imposture. The reverent and thoughtful 
student, who knows the complicated difficulties of the prob- 
lem, will not willingly accept this statement of the ques- 
tion. If we are tied up to make a choice between these two 
alternatives, it is impossible to deny that all tlie historical 
evidence that has come before us points in the direction of 
the second. If our present Pentateuch was written by Moses, 
it was lost as completely as any book could be. The pro- 
phets know the history of Moses and the patriarchs, they 
know that Moses ia the founder of the Torah, but they do 
not know that complete system which we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose his work. And the priests of Shiloh and 
the Temple do not know the very parts of the Torah which 
would have done most to raise their authority and influence. 
At the time of Josiah a book of the Law is found, but it is 
still not the whole Pentateuch, for it does not contain the 
full Levitical system. From the death of Joshua to Ezra is, 
on the usual chronology, just one thousand years. Where 
was the Pentateuch all this time, if it was unknown to 
every one of those who ought to have had most interest 
init?^ 

* I may here notice one puaago which his been cited {e,ff, by Eeil, Iiitnh 
duHion^ vol. i. p. 170 of the Eng. tr.) an containing & rftfcrcnce to the written 
Uw in the time of Kin^ Jehoiuh of Judfth. En 2 Kings xL 12 we read th&t 
JehoiadaL " brouglit forth the king's sou, and put the crown U}>on bini and 
pa tw Aim the testimony." But here everything tunia on the words "gave 
him," and those are not in the Hebrew, which muaC. according to grammar, 
\j« rendered "put upon him the crown and the testimony." The "teetimony," 
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It is plain that uo thinking umn can be asked to acoept 
the Pentateuch as the composition of Moses without soioe 
evidence to that effect. But evidence a thousand years after 
date is uo evidence at all, when the intervening period beftis 
unanimous witness in a different sense. B7 insisting thsl 
the whole Pentateuch is one work of Moses and all of equal 
date, the traditional view cuts off all possibility of proof tb&t 
ita kernel is Mosaia For it is certain that Israel^ before the 
Exile, did not know all the Pentateuch. Therefore, if Uie 
Pentateuch is nil one, they did not know any part of it. U 
•we are shut up to choose between a Mosaic authorship of the 
whole five books and the opinion that the Pentateuch is a 
mere forgery, the sceptics must gain their case. 

It is useless to appeal to the doctrine of inspiration for 
help in such a strait ; for all sound apologetic admits that the 
proof that a book is credible must precede belief that it is 
inspired. 

But are we really shut up to choose between these 
extreme alternatives ? The Pentateuch is known as the Law 
of Moses in the age that begins with Ezra. What is the 
sense which the Jews themselves, from the age of Exm down- 
wards, attach to this expression ? In one way they certainly 
take a false and unhistorical sense out of the words. They 
assume that the law of ordinauces, or rather the law of works, 
moral and ceremonial, was the principle of all Israel's religion. 
They identify Mosaism with I'liarisiiism. Tliat is certainly an 
error, as the History and the Prophets prova But, on the 
other hand, the Jews are accustomed to use the word Mosaic 
quite indifferently of the direct teaching of Moses, and of the 
precepts drawn from Mosaic principles and adapted to later 
needs. According to a well-known passage in the Talmud, 

therefore, is part of tlie royal insignU, which is alward. But the addition of 
ft single letter, DnyVTI for Dnyn, gives the excollont seuse, '* put on him the 
crown and the brscoleta." Tho crown and the braculct appear tngf^tlicr as the 
royal insignia in 2 Sam. i 10. This certain corrtM:lton is due to Wollbauseu. 
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even the PropliBts and the Hagiographa were implicitly given 
to Moses at Sinai. So far is this idea carried that the Torah 
is often identified with the Decalogue, in which all other 
parts of the Law are involved. Thus the words of Deut. v. 
22, which refer to the Decalogue, are used as a proof that the 
five books of Moses can never pass away.' The beginnings 
of this way of thouglit are clearly seen in Ezra ix. 11, where 
a law of the Pentateuch is cited as an ordinance of the 
prophets. Mosaic law is not held to exclude post-Mosaic 
developments. That the whole law is the Law of Moses does 
not necessarily imply that every precept was developed in 
detail in his days, but only that the distinctive law of Israel 
owes to him the origin and principles in which all detailed 
precepts are implicitly contained. The development into 
erplicitness of what Moses gave in piinciple ia the work of 
continuous divine teaching in connection with new historical 
Bituations. 

This way of looking at the law of Moses is not an inven- 
tion of modem critics ; it actually existed among the Jews. I 
do not say that they made good use of it ; on the contrary, 
in the period of the Scribes, it led to a great ovei-growth of 
traditions, which almost buried the written word. But the 
principle is older than its abuse, and it seems to offer a key 
for the solution of the serious difficulties in which wo are 
involved by the apparent contradictions between the Penta- 
teuch on the one hand and the historical books and the 
Prophets on the other. 

If the word Mosaic was sometimes understood as meaning 
no more than Mosaic in principle, it is easy to see how the 
fusion of priestly and prophetic Torah in our present Penta- 
teuch may be called Mosaic, though many things in its 

^ BenuKothBah, 6, a (p. 2Si In SchwAb's French traoaUtioD, ParU, 1871). 
MegillaJer., cite<l in Lpctnre VI. p. 187. Compare Weber, Syat, daaltsynagog. 
TheoU (Leipzig, 1880), p. 89 aq., and Dr. M. Wiae in the Ilebrcto /icvitw^ 
ToL i p. 12 $q. (Cincinuati. 1880X 
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syatem were unknown to the Hifltory and the Prophets before 
the Exile. For Moses was priest as well as prophet, and both 
priests and prophets referred the origin of their Torah to him. 
In the age of the prophetic writings the two Torahs had fallen 
apart. The prophets do not acknowledge the priestly ordin- 
ances of their day as a part of Jehovah's commandmento to 
Israel The priests, they say, have forgotten or perverted the 
Torak To reconcile the prophets and the priesthood, to 
re-establish conformity between the practice of Israel's wor- 
sliip and the spiritual teachings of the prophets, was to return 
to the standpoint of Moses, and bring back the Torah to its 
original oneness. Whether this was done by bringing to 
light a forgotten Mosaic book, or by recasting the traditional 
and consuetudinary law in accordance with Mosaic prin- 
ciples, is a question purely historical, which does not at all 
affect the legitimacy of the work. 

It is always for the interest of truth to discuss historical 
questions by purely historical methods, without allowing 
theological questions to come in till the historical analysis is 
complete. This, indeed, is the cbief reason why scholars 
iadifferent to the religious value of the Bible have often done 
good service by their philological and historical studies. For 
though no one can thoroughly understand the Bible without 
spiritual sympathy, our spiritual sympathies are commonly 
bound up with theological prejudices which have no real 
basis in Scripture ; and it is a wholesome exercise to see how 
the Bible history presents itself to men who approach the 
Bible from an altogether different point of view. It is easier 
to correct the errors of a rationalism with which we have no 
sympathy, than to lay aside prejudices deeply interwoven 
with our most cherished and truest convictions. 

In strict method, then, we ought now to prosecute the 
question of the origin of the Pentateuch by the ordinary 
rules of historical inquiry; and only when a re-sult has been 
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reached should we pause to consider the theological bearings 
of what we have learned. But we have all been so much 
accustomed to look at the subject from a dogmatical point 
of view, that a few remarks at this stage on the theological 
aspect of the problem may be useful in clearing the path of 
critical investigation. 

Christian theology is interested in the Law as a stage in 
the dispensation of God*s purpose of grace. As such it is 
acknowledged by our Lord, who, though He came to super- 
sede the Law, did so only by fulfilling it, or, more accurately, 
by filling it up, and supplying in actual substance the good 
things of which the Law presented only a shadow and 
unsubstantial form. The Law, according to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, was weak and unprofitAble ; it carried nothing 
to its goal, and must give way to a better hope, by which we 
draw near to God (Heb. vii. 18, 19). The Law on this view 
never actually supplied the religious needs of Israel ; it served 
only to direct the religious attitude of the people, to prevent 
them from turning aside iuto devious paths and looking for 
God's help in ways that might tempt them to forget His 
spiritual nature and fall back into heathenism. For this 
purpose the Law presents an artificial system of sanctity, 
radiating from the sanctuary and extending to all parts of 
Israel's life. The type of religion maintained by such a 
system is certainly inferior to the religion of the prophets, 
which is a thing not of form but of spirit. But the religion 
of the prophets could not become the type of national religion 
until Jehovah's spirit rested on all His people, and the know- 
ledge of Him dwelt in every heart. This was not the case 
under the old dispensation. The time to wliich Jeremiah 
and Isaiah xl.-lxvi., look forward, when the prophetic word 
shall be as it were incarnate in a regenerate nation, did not 
succeed the restoration from Babylon. On the contrary, the 
old prophetic converse of Jehovali with His people flagged 



and soon died out, aad the word of Jehovah, which in old 
days had been a preaetit i-eality, became a memory of the past 
and a hope for the future. It was under these circumstances 
that the dispensation of the Law became a practical power in 
Israel. It did not bring Israel into such direct converse with 
Jehovah as prophecy had done. But for the mass of the 
people it uevertheless formed a distinct step in advance ; for 
it put an end to tlie anomalous state of things in which 
practical heathenism had filled the state, and the prophets 
preached to deaf ears. The legal ritual did not satisfy the 
highest spiritual needs, but it practically extinguished idolatry. 
It gave palpable expression to the spiiitiial nature of Jehovah, 
and, around and within the ritual, prophetic truths gained a 
hold of Israel such as they had never had before. The Book 
of Psaloia is the proof how much of the highest religious 
truth, derived not from the Law but from the Prophets, dwelt 
in the heart of the nation, and gave spiritual substance to the 
barren forms of the ritual. 

Tlieee facts, quite apart from any theory as to the age and 
authorship of the Pentateuch, vindicate for the Law the posi- 
tion which it holds in the teaching of Jesus and in Christian 
theology. That the Law was a divine institution, that it 
formed an actual part in the gracious scheme of guidance 
which preserved the religion of Jehovah as a living power in 
Israel till shadow hecanie substance in the mauifeatatiou of 
Christ, ia no theory but an historical fact, which no criticism 
as to the origin of the books of Moses can in the least degree 
invalidate. On the other baud, the work of the Law, as we 
have now viewed it, was essentially subsidiary. As S. Paul 
puts it in Rom. v. 20, the Law came in from the side (v6fjLoi 
8« TrapturrjXO(y). It did not lie in the right line of direct 
development, which, as the Epistle to the Hebrews points out, 
leads straight from Jeremiah's conception of the New Covenant 
to the fulfilment in Christ. Once more we are thrown back 
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on S. PnuFs explanntian. The Law was but a pedagogue, a 
servant to accompnTiy a schoolboy in the streets, and lead him 
to the appointed meeting with bis true teacher. 

This explanation of the function of the I^w is that of the 
New Testament, and it fits in with all the historical facts that 
we have had before us. But current theology, instead of 
recognising the historical proof of the divine purpose of the 
Law, is inclined to stake everything on the Mosaic authorship 
of the whole system. If the Law is not written by Moses, it 
cannot be part of the record of revelation. But if it could be 
proved that Moses wrote the Law, what would that add to 
the proof that its origin is from God? It is not true as a 
matter of history that Pentateuch criticism is the source of 
doubts as to the right of the Law to be regarded as a divine 
dispensation. The older sceptics, who believed that Mosea 
wrote the Pentateuch, attacked the divine legation of Mosea 
with many arguments which criticism has deprived of all 
force. You cannot prove a book to be God's wonl by showing 
that it is of a certain age. The proof of God's word is that 
it does His work in the world, and carries on His truth 
towards the final revelation in Christ Jesus. This proof the 
Pentateuch can adduce, but only for the time subsequent to 
l''zra. In reality, to insist that the whole I^w is tlie work of 
Moses is to interpose a most serious difficulty in the way of 
its recognition as a divine dispensation. Before the Exile the 
law of ceremonies was not an effectual means to prevent 
defection in Israel, and Jehovah Himself never dispensed His 
grace according to its provisions. Is it possible that He laid 
down in the wilderness, with sanctions the most solemn, and 
with a precision which admitted no exception, an order of 
worship and ritual which has no further part in Israel's 
history for well-nigh a thousand years ? 

But I do not urge this point. I do not desire to raise 
diOiculties against the common view, but to show that the 
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valid and sutBcieDt proof that the Law has a legitimate place 
in the record of Old Testament revelation, and that history 
assigna to it the same place as it claims iu Christian theology, 
is derived from a quarter altogether independent of the 
critical question as to the authorship and composition of the 
Pentateuch. This being premised, we can turn with more 
composure to inquire what the Pentateuch itself teaches as to 
its composition and date. 

Tlie Pentateuch, as we have it, is not a formal law-book, 
but a history beginning with the Creation and ninning on 
continuously into the Book of Joshua. The Law, or rather 
several distinct legal collections, are inserted in the historical 
contexL Confining our attention to the main elements, we 
can readily distinguish three principal groups of laws or 
ritual ordinances in addition to the Ten Commandments. 

L The collection Exod, xxi.-xxiii. This is an independent 
body of laws, with a title, " These are the judgments which 
thou shalt set before them,'* and contains a very simple system 
of civil and religious polity, adequate to the wants of a 
primitive agricultural people. I shall call this the First 
Legislation. In its religious precepts it presents a close 
parallel to the short collection of ordinances in Exod< xxxiv, 
11-26, but the latter contains no social or civil statutes. 

IL The Law of Deuteronomy. The Book of Deuteronomy 
contains a good deal of matter rather hortatory than legisla- 
tive. The Deuteronoraio code proper begins at chap, xii, 
with the title, '* These are the statutes and judgments which 
ye shall observe to do," etc. ; and closes with the subscription 
(Deut xxvi. 16 sq.), " This day Jehovah thy Grod hath com- 
manded thee to do these statutes and judgment^,*' etc. The 
Deuteronomio Code, as we may call Dent, xii.-xxvi., is not a 
mere supplement to the First legislation. It is an inde- 
pendent reproduction of its substance, sometimes merely 
repeating the older laws, but at other times extending or 
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modifying them. It covers the whole ground of the old law, 
except one verse of ritual precept (Exod. xxiil 18), the law 
of treason (Exod. xxii. 28), and the details as to compensa- 
tions to be paid for various injuriea The Deuteronomic Code 
presupposes a regular establishment of civil judges (Dexit^ xvi 
18), and the details of compensation in civil suits might 
naturally be left in their hands.^ 

III. Quite distinct from both these codes is the Levitical 
Legislation, or, as it is often called, the Priests' Code. (The 

^ It IB of Bomo importance to rcallso how coinpleteljr Doateronomy coren 

tLe same groand vith the First Legitlalion. The following table exhiliits 

the facta of the case : — 

Kxod. xsU Ml (Hebrew ilmTttsV—Deiit. XT. IMS. 

„ tf IS^U (Uanler and tajlom}— DsmU xix. 1-lS. 

„ „ 15, 17 (OITtooM agaliut p«rentji>— DeuL xxL 18-21. 

„ I, 10 (MAOfltealing)— DeoL xjdv. 7. 

„ „ 18>xxiL 16. CotnpeDMtloni to be paid fbr varioai Ii\}iul««. Thli wcttoo la 

not repeated In Deuterooomy, except as regarda tbe law of retaliation, 

Kxod. xxi. 35-fS, which In DouL xJx. Ifl-Sl la applied to fal<te wJtneaaei. 

Kxcd. xzU. lA. 17 (6«dDcUon>-DeaU zxIL 28. 29. 

„ „ IS (Witch>-DflDt. xTlil. lO-lL 

„ „ 1ft— I>out xxvil. SI. 

,. „ SO (Worahlp of other gode)— DboU xvll. t-T. 

„ „ 21-24 (Bamaoity to atnnger, widow, and orphan^Dtnt xxlv. 1T-2S. 

„ „ 8fi (UnifT)— l>«it. xnil. ift. 

.. II M, STCnedgeafniment)— Dent. xxlT. 10>1B. 

„ „ 88(Tr*aeoa)— Notin DentervDotny. 

„ „ SB, SO (Fint frulU and nntllngi>-UeuL xxvl. 1-11, xr. 10-::3. 

„ tt 81 (Unclean food)— Daut. xlv. 3-31. Tbe partlciiUr prccopt of Exoduaoecnptai 

only nr. 81 : but tbo principle of tTOidlnK rood tnconsistent wtthboUneai 

la expoodod. 

Exod. nili. t (Falie witoeaa)— Dent. xix. 16-21. 

2 3, \ 

Q J a f (Jnat Jndgment)— Dent xvL 18-M. 

4, 6 (Anlmala atrayed or fklltiQ)— Dent xxlL 1-4. 

(repetition of xxll. n>— Dent xxir. IMK. 

10-11— (Sabbatical year>-Deat xv. I-H. 

IS (Sabbatb ai a provlalon of bUDianlty>~Deut. r. 14, 16. (Not In the Oode 

proper. 1 
IS (yames oT other gods)— Dent ri. 18. 
H-17 (Annual feaabi)— Dent xrl. 1-17. 
IB (Learen in Kicr1fli--a>— Kot in Deuteronomy. 
IBCFirat fniUt.>-D(mt. xxvl. 2-10. 
ig b (Kid In moUier'a iDlIk)— Deut xlv. 21. 

The parallel bocomca still more complete when wo observe that to the 
Code of Donteronom; is prefixed an introdnction, iv. 44-xi. 82, containing 
the Ten Commendmcnta, and eo answering to Exod. xx. A good tabic, follow- 
ing the order of Peuteronomy, and giving also the paralkls from Exod. xxxir. 
and from the priestly Code or Levitical Legislation, will be found in Driver, 
fnircdudiont p. 68 «7^. 



latter term, however, a3 generally used» includes those parts 
of the Pentateuchal history to which a common origin with 
the Levitical Legislation is ascribed by critics.) The Levitical 
ordinances, including directions for the equipment of the 
sanctuary and priesthood, sacrificial laws, and the whole 
system of threefold sanctity in priests, Levites, and people, 
are scattered through several parts of Exodus and the Books 
of Leviticus and Numbers, They do not form a compact 
code ; but, as a whole, they are clearly marked off from both 
the other legislations, and might be removed from the Penta- 
teuch without making the rest unintelligible. The First 
Legislation and the Code of Deuteronomy take the land of 
Canaan as their basis. They give directions for the life of 
Jehovah's people in the land He gives them. The Levitical 
Legislation starts from the sancfcnary and tho priesthood. Its 
object is to develop the theory of a religious life which has 
its centre in the sanctuary, and is ruled by principles of 
holiness radiating forth from Jehovah's dwelling-place. Tlie 
first two Legislations deal with Israel as a nation; in the 
third Israel is a church, and as such is habitually addressed 
as a "congregation" Qidah), a word characteristic of the 
Priests* Code. 

These three bodies of law are, in a certain sense, ind&- 
pendent of tho historical narrative of the Pentateuch in 
which they now occur. For the first two Legislations this 
is quite plain. They are formal codes which may very well 
have existed as separate law-books before they were taken up 
into the extant history. The Levitical Legislation seems at 
first sight to stand on a different footing. Individual [X)rtion8 
of it, such as tho chapters at tho beginning and end of Levi- 
ticus, have a purely legal form; but a great part of the 
ordinances of law or ritual takes the shape of narrativa 
Thus, the law for the consecration of priests is given in a 
narrative of the consecration of Aaron and his sons. The 
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form is historical, but the essential object is legal, the 
ceremonies observed at Aaron's consecration constituting 
an authoritative precedent for future ages. There is nothing 
surprising in this. Among the Arabs, to this day, traditional 
precedents are the essence of law, and the Cadi of the Arabs 
is he who has inherited a knowledge of them. Among early 
nations precedent is particularly regarded in matters of ritual j 
and the oral Torah of the priests doubtless consisted, in great 
measure, of case law. But law of this kind is still essentially 
law, not history. It is preserved, not as a record of the past, 
but as a guide for the present and the future. The Penta- 
teuch itself shows clearly that this law in historical form 
is not an integral part of the continuous history of Israel's 
movements in the wildemess, but a separate thing. For in 
Exodus xxxiii. 7, which is non-Levitical, we read that Moses 
took the tabernacle and pitched it outside the camp, and 
called it the tent of meeting. But the Levitical account of 
the setting up of the tabernacle, which is accompanied with 
precise details as to the arrangements of the sanctuary, so as 
to furnish a complete pattern for the ordering of the sacred 
furniture in future ages, does not occur tiU chap. xl. (comp. 
Num. ix. 15). Again, in Numbers x. we have first the Levi- 
tical account of the fixed order of march of the Israelites from 
Sinai with the ark in the midst of the host (verses 11-28), and 
immediately afterwards the historical statement that when 
the Israelites left Sinai the ark was not in their midst but 
went before them a distance of three days' journey (verses 33- 
36).* It is plain that though the formal order of march with 

> Aocording to Exod. xndii. 7, Num. x. 33, the sanctuary Lb outaids the 
camp and at some considerable distanco from it, both wheo the people are at 
reat and when they are on the march. That the ark preccJca the host ia 
implied in Exod. xxiiL 20, zzzii. S4 ; Deut. i. 33. The same order of march 
ia fouud in Joshua iii. 3, 4, where the distance between the ark and the host 
it 2000 oubita, and the reason of this arrangement, as in Num. /. c, ia that 
the ark is Israel's guide. (Comp. Isa. Iziii. 11 »q.) That the aanotnaiy 
stood oataide the camp la implied also in Nam. xL 24 a;., xii. 4. ThJa 
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the ark in the centre, which the author sets forth as a standing 
pattern, is here described in the historical giiise of a record of 
the departure of Israel from Sinai, the actual order of march 
on that occasion was different. The same author cannot have 
written both accounts. One is a law in narrative form ; the 
other is actual history. These examples are forcible enough, 
but they form only a fragment of a great chain of evidence 
which critics have collected. By many marks, and particularly 
by extremely well-defined peculiarities of language, a Levitical 
document can be separated out from the Pentateuch, containing 
the whole mass of priestly legislation and precedents, and leav- 
ing untoached the essentially historical part of the Pentateuch, 
all that has for its direct aim to tell us what befell the Israelites 
in the wilderness, and not what precedents the wildemera 
offered for subsequent ritual observances. The hand that 
penned the Levitical legislation can be traced even in the Book 
of Genesis, for the plan of exhibiting the laws of Israel as far 
as possible in the form of precedents made it necessary to go 
back to Abraham for the institution of circumcision (Gen, 
xvii.), to Noah for the so-called Noachic ordinances (Gen. ix. 
1-17), and to the Creation itself for the law of the Sabhath 
((Jen. iL 1-3). Accordingly the Priests' Code takes formally 
the shape of a continuous history of divine institution from 
the Creation downwards. Of course this continuity could only 
be attained by introducing a good deal of matter that has no 
direct legal bearing; but the legal interest always predomi- 

eorresponds with the usage of tht early aanctaariea in CaDaan, which stood on 
high points outaidu tbo oitioa (1 Sam. iz. 1-t, 26]. So the Temple si Joruaalem 
originally stood ontside the city of Dnrid^ wliioh occupied the lower slope of 
the Temple hill (oomp. Btu. £rit., 9th cd., articles JEAiraALEH aud Temtle), 
But, as the city grew, ordinary buildings encroached ou the Temple pUt«aa 
(Ezek. xliii. 8). This appears to Ezekiel to be derogatory to the sanctity of 
the house (comp. Deut. xxiii. 14), and is the reason for the ordinance set forth 
in symbolic form in Ezek. xlv. 1 $q., xlviii, where the sanctuary stands in 
the middle of Israel, but isolated, the prioeta and the Levites lodging between 
it and the laity, as in the Leritioal law, Num. i-iiL Here, as in other 
the Leritical law appears as the latest stage of the historical derelopmont. 
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nates, and those parts of the history which throw no light on 
the otdlnaDcea of the Law are cut as short as possible and 
often are reduced to mere chronological and genealogical 
tables. As the Pentateuch now stands, this quoai-hiatory, in 
which the narrative of events is strictly subordinate to a legal 
purpose, and the real history, written for its own sake, 
are intermingled, not only in the same book, but often in the 
same chapter. But originally they were quite distinct,^ 

The Pentateuch, then, is a history incorporating at least 
three bodies of law. The history does not profess to be 
written by Moses, but only notes from time to time that he 
wrote down certain special things (Exod. xvii 14, xxiv. 4, 
xxxiv. 27 ; Num. xxxiii 2 ; Deut. xxxi. 9, 22. 24). These 
notices of what Moses himself wrote are so far from proving 
him tho autlior of the whole Pentateuch that they rather 
point in the opposite direction. "What he wrote is dis- 
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' Of the imTnense litoratnre dealing with the linguistic and other mark* 
by which the Levitical dooument, or Priests' Code, may be separated out, it is 
enough to refer particularly to Kbldeke, Untemchungcn lur KriltkcUs A^ 7*., 
Rid, 1869 ; Wellhausen, Componiion dea ffexateucJis, in the Jahrh.f, D. T„ 
1876, p. 392jy., p. 6315?.; 1877, p. 407 «?. {reprinted in hia 5Arts»f«, etc., Hft. 
ii., 1885, and again in C&tnp. det ITez. und dtr histor. Bilcher, 1889), and 
many important articles by Kuonen in the Theologiaeh Tijdachrijl. Kneneu's 
resalta are anrnmod up in tho second edition uf his Ondcrzoek, vol. i, 1 (of 
which tlifire is an £ngliflh tranBlation). Tlie beat aooount of tho matter by an 
English srtholar ia that in Drircr'a IntroduUion. For the Book of Gencaia 
the contents of the Priestly Code (generally referred to as P] are mott con- 
veniently exhibited (in a Gorman translation) in Kautzsch and Socin*« Otnetia 
(2d cd., 1891), where the ancient narrativea incorporated in Uie Pentateuch 
are all printed in different types. In Genesis tho separation of P can be 
efreote<l with great preclnion, and there are very few verses about which critics 
of every school are not agreed. For P's contributions to the other parts of 
the Pentateuch the reader may consult the tables in Driver's Introduction, 
The chief iMisaagcs of legal importance are Exod. xii. 1-20, 43-51 \ xiii. 1, 2 ; 
XX7. 1-xxxi. 17; xxxr.-xl.; the Book of Loviticus as a whole (but here chapters 
xvii.-xxvi.. the so-called Law of Holiness, form a separate section, akin to 
the niftss of the Priests' Code, but with certain peculiarities) ; Num. i. I-x. 
28; XV. ; part of xvi. ; xvii.-xix. ; xxv. 6-zxxL 64 ; xxxir.-xxxTi. For the 
narrative sections of P see Lecturo XIIL 

It ought, however, to tw observed that the Leritical laws, thongh all of 
one general type in substance, and even in language, do not a^^ai ^ \a i^ 
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tin^uished from the mass of the text, and he himself ib 
habitually spokeu of in the third person. It is common to 
explain this as a literary artifice analogous to that adopted 
by Caesar in his Commentariea, But ib is a strong thing to 
suppose that so artificial a way of writing is as old as Moses, 
and belongs to the earliest age of Hebrew authorship. One 
asks for proof that any Hebrew ever wrote of himself in the 
third person, and particularly that Moses would write such 
a verse as Numbers xiL 3, "The man Moses was very meek 
above all men living." 

The idea that Moses is author of the whole Pentateuch, 
except the last chapter of Deuteronomy, is derived from the 
old Jewish theory» which we found in Josephus (supra^ p. 
164), that every leader of Israel wrote down by Divine 
authority the events of his own time, so that the sacred 
history is like a day-book constantly written up to date. No 
part of the Bible corresponds to this description, and the 
Pentateuch as little as any. For example, the last chapter 

of one d&tfl and by one hand. A good deal of Taluahlo work haa been dono in 
the way of septLrattiig the older and yoanger elements of tlie LeTitical legiala- 
tiou ; but here, aa will readily be conceired, the temptation to push conjecture 
beyond the limita of possible verification is very great. Ou the other hand, 
the broad lines of separation between this legislation and the other codes are 
Tery clearly marked by the diversity of standpoint, style, and langiiage. 

A good example of the fundamental difTerouce in legal style between the 
Levitical laws and the Deuteronomio Code is foand in Num. xxzv. compared 
with Dent xix. In Numbers, the techDical expression city of refngo ia 
repeated at ovory tuni. In Deuteronomy the word rffage docs not occur, 
and the cities are always dosoribad by a periphraais. In Numbers the phrase 
for "accidenUiUy " is bisk'gaffo, in Deut. bib'ti ddat. The judges in the one 
are "the congregation," in the other "the elders of his city." The verb for 
haU is different. Tbe one account says again and again *' to kill any person,'* 
the other " to kill his neighbour." The detailed description of the diflierenoa 
between murder and accidental homicide is entirely diverse in language and 
detail. The structure of tbe sentences is distinct, and in addition to all this 
there is a substantial ditTerence in the laws themselves, inasmuch as Deator- 
onomy says nothing about remaining in the city of refuge till the death of 
the high priest. On a rough calculation, omitting auxiliary verbs, particles, 
et&. Num. XXXV. 11*34 contains 19 nouns and verbs which also occur in 
Deat. xix. 2-13, and 45 which do not occur in the parallel passage ; while the 
[iXlw, as given in Deuteronomy, has 60 such words not in the law of Numbers 
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of Deuteronomy, which on the common theoiy is a note 
added by Joshua to the work in which Moses had carried 
down the history till just before his death, cannot really have 
been written till after Joshua was dead and gone. For it 
speaks of the city Dan. Now Dan is the new name of Laish, 
which that town received after the conquest of the Danites 
in the age of the Judges, when Moses's grandson became 
priest of their idolatrous sanctuary. But if the last chapter 
of Deuteronomy is not contemporary history, what is the 
evidence that the rest of that book is so? There is not an 
atom of proof that the baud which wrote the last chapter had 
no share in the rest of the Feutateucb. 

As a matter of fact, the Pentateuchnl history was written 
in the land of Canaan, and if it is all by one hand it was not 
composed before the period of the kings. Genesis xxxvi. 31 
sq, gives a list of kings who reigned in Kdom " before there 
reigned a king of the children of Israel." This carries us 
down at least to the time of Saul ; but the probable meaning 
of the passage is that these kings ruled before Edom was 
subject to an Israelite monarch, which biings us to David at 
any rate. Of course this conclusion may be evaded by saying 
that certain verses or chapters are late additions, that the list 
of Edomite kings, and such references to the conquest of 
Canaan as are found in Deut. iL 12, iv. 38^ are insertions of 
Ezra or another editor. Tins might be a fair enough thing 
to say if any positive proof were forthcoming that Moses 
wrote the mass of the Pentateuch ; but in the absence of 
such proof no one has a right to call a passage the insertion 
of an editor without internal evidence that it is in a different 
style or breaks the context. And as soon as we come to this 
point we must apply the method consistently, and let internal 
evidence tell its whole story. That, as we shall soon see, ia 
a good deal more than those who raise this potent spirit are 
willing to hear. 
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The proof that the Pentateuch was written in Canaan 
doee not turn on mere isolated texts which can be separated 
from the context It lies equally in usages of language that 
cannot be duo to an editor. There has been a great contro- 
versy about Deut. L 1 and other similar passages, where the 
land east of the Jordan is said to be across Jordan, proving 
that the writer lived in Western Palestine That this is the 
natural sense of the Hebrew word no one can doubt, but we 
have elaborate arguments that Hebrew was such an elastic 
language that the phrase can equally mean "on this side 
Jordan," as the English Version has it The point is practi- 
cally of no consequence, for there are other phrases which 
prove quite unambiguously that the Pentateuch was written 
in Canaan. In Hebrew the common phrase for " westward " 
is " seaward," and for southward " towards the Ndgeb." The 
word N6geb, which primarily means "parched land," is in 
Hebrew the proper name of the dry steppe district in the 
south of Judah. These expressions for west and south could 
only be formed within Palestine. Yet tliey are used in the 
Pentateuch, not only in the narrative but in the Sinaitio 
ordinance for the tabernacle in the wilderness (Exod. xxvii). H 
But at Mount Sinai the sea did not lie to the west, and the 
N^geb was to the north. Moses could no more call the south 
side the Ndgab side of the tabernacle than a Glasgow man 
could say that the sun set over Edinburgh The answer at- 
tempted to this is that the Hebrews might have adopted these 
phrases in patriarchal times, and never given them up in the 
ensuing four hundred and thirty years ; but that is nonsense. 
When a man says "towards the sea" he means it The 
Egyptian Arabs say seaward for northward, and so the 
Israelites must have done when they were in Egypt To 
an Arab in Western Arabia, on the contrary, seaward means 
towards the Red Sea. Again, the Pentateuch displays an 
exact topographical knowledge of Palestine, but by no means 
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80 exact a knowledge of the wilderness of the wandering. 
The narrative has the names of the places famous in the 
forty years' wanderiug ; but for Canaan it gives local details, 
and describes them with exactitude as they were in later 
times {e.g. Gen. xii. 8, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 19, 20). Accordingly, 
the patriarchal sites can still be set down on the map with 
definiteness ; hut geographers are unable to assign with 
certainty the site of Mount Sinai, because the narrative has 
none of that topographical colour which the etory of an eye- 
witness is sure to possess. Once more, the Pentateuch cites 
as authorities poetical records which are not earlier than the 
time of Mosea. One of these records is a book, the Book of 
the Wars of Jehovah (Num. xxi. 14) ; did Moses, writing 
contemporary history, find and cite a book already cunent, 
containing poetry on the wars of Jehovah and His people, 
which began in his own times ? Another poetical authority 
cited is a poem circulating among the Afdshelim or reciters of 
sarcastic verses (Num. xxi. 27 sq.). It refers to the victory 
over Sihon, which took place at the very end of the forty 
years' wandering. If Moses wrote the Pentateuch, what oc- 
casion could he have to authenticate his narrative by reference 
to these traditional depositaries of ancient poetry ? 

The Pentateuch, then, was not written in the wilderness ; 
but moreover it is not, even in its narrative parts, a single 
continuous work, but a combination of several narratives 
originally independent. The first key to the complex struc- 
ture of the histoiy was found in the use of the names of Qod 
in Genesis. Some parts of Qenesis habitually speak of 
Jehovah, others as regularly use the word Elohim ; and as 
early as 1753 the French physician Astruc showed that if 
the text of Genesis be divided into two columns, all the 
Elohim passages standing on one side, and the Jehovah 
passages on the other, we get two parallel narratives which 
are still practically independent. This of course was no 



more than a hint for further investigation. In reality there 
are two independent documenta in Genesis which use Elohim. 
the second and younger of these being in fact the historical 
introduction to the Levitical Legislation, or Priests' Code. A 
third document uses Jehovah, and the process by which the 
three were finally interwoven into one book is somewhat 
difficult to follow. Astruc supposed that these documents 
were all older than Moses, and that lie was the final editor. 
But later critics have shown that the same documents can be 
traced through the whole Pentateuch, and even to the end of 
the Book of Joshua. To prove this in detail would occupy 
several lectures. I cau only give one or two illustratioua to 
prove that these results are not imaginary. 

A modem writer, making a history with the aid of older 
records, masters their contents and then writes a wholly new 
book. That is not the way of Eastern historians. If we take 
up the great Arabic historians we often find passages occur- 
ring almoat word for word in each. All use directly or in- 
directly the same sources, and copy these sources verbally as 
far as is consistent with the scope and scale of their several 
works. Thus a comparatively modern book has often the 
freshness and full colour of a contemporaiy narrative, and 
we can still gepai'ate out the old sources from their modem 
setting. So it is in the Bible, as we have already seen in the 
case of the Books of Kings. It is this way of writing that 
makes the Bible history so vivid and interesting, in spite of 
its extraordinary brevity in comparison with the vast periods 
of time that it covers. Think only what a mass of veracious 
detail we were able to gather in Lecture IX. for the state of 
ritual in ancient Israel. No compend on the same scale 
written on modern principles could have preserved so much 
of the genuine life of antique times. It stands to reason that 
the Pentateuch should exhibit the same features ; and the 
superciliousness with which traditionalists declare the labours 
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of tlie critics to be visiouary is merely the couLeiupt of ignor- 
ance, which has never handled old £astern histories, and judges 
everything from a Western and modern standpoint. 

Every one can see that, when we have this general key to 
the method of ancient Eastern historians, it is quite a practical 
undertaking to try to separate the sources from which a 
Hebrew author worked. It will not always be possible to 
carry the analysis out fully ; but it is no hopeless task to 
distribute the main masses of the story between the several 
authors whose books he used. Marked peculiarities of 
language, of which the use of the names of God is the most 
celebrated but not the most conclusive, are a great help ; and 
along with these a multitude of other indications come in, as 
the analysis proceeds. 

A very clear case is the account of the Flood. As it now 
stands the narrative has the most singular repetitions, and 
things come in in the strangest order, But as soon as we 
separate the Jehovah and Elohim documents all is clear. 
The first narrative tells that Jehovah saw the wickedness of 
men and determined to destroy them. But Noah found grace 
in His eyea, and was called to enter the ark with a pair of all 
unclean beasts, and clean beasts and fowls by sevens ; for, lie 
is told, after seven days a forty days' rain will ensue and 
destroy all life. Noah obeys the command, the seven days 
elapse, and the rain follows as predicted, fioating the ark but 
destroying all outside of it. Then the rain ceases and the 
waters sink. Noah opens the window of the ark and sends 
out the raven, which flies to and fro till the earth dries. Tlie 
dove is also sent forth, but soon returns to the ark. Seven 
days later the same messenger is sent forth, and returns in the 
evening with a fresh twig of olive. Another week passes, and 
then the dove, sent out for the third time, does not return. 
Thereupon Noah removes the covering of the ark, finds the 
ground dry, builds au altar and does sacrifice, receiving the 
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promise that the flood shall not again recur and disturb the 
course of the seasons. The parallel Elohistic Darrative (which 
in this case belongs to the younger Elohistic document, i& to 
the narrative framework of the Priests' Code) is equally com- 
plete. It also relates God's anger with mankind. Noab 
receives orders to build the ark and take in the animals in 
pairs (there is no mention of the sevens of clean beaat8)L 
The flood begins when Noah is six hundred years old. The 
fountains of the great deep are broken up, and the windows 
of heaven opened ; but on the same day Noah, bis family, 
and the pairs of animals enter the ark. The waters rise till 
they cover the hiUs, and swell for a hundred and fifty days, 
when they are assuaged by a great wind, and the fountains of 
the deep and the windows of heaven are closed. The waters 
now begin to fall, and just five months after the flood com- 
menced the ark rests on a point in the mountains of Ararat. 
The waters still continue to decrease for two months and a 
half, till the tops of the mountains are seen. In other three 
months the face of the earth was freed of water, but it was 
not till the lapse of a full solar year that Noah was permitted 
to leave the ark, wlien he received God's blessing, the so-called 
Noachic ordinances, and the sign of the bow. These two 
accounts are plainly independent It is impossible that the 
work of one author could so divide itself into two complete 
narratives, and have for each a diCferent name of God.^ 

^ The following table will mak« tliQ aAalysis mora clear : — 
Jehovijit, rl 5-6 vii. 1-5 rii. 7-10 vil 18 



Prieatljr Blohiat, vi 9-22 riL 


Tii 11 


J. 


vii. 16 Clut cUuflB), 17 


Til 22. 23 


P. 


vii. 13*16 
except the Uut cJaow. 


Tii. 18-21 


J. 


TiiL 2 J, 3 « 


Till e-is 


P. 


Tu. 24, Till 1, 2 a 


Till 8 &.6 


J. 


TiiL 18 B 


Till 20-22 



Till 18 a 



Tiil U-19 



ii. 1-17 
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The proof tbat tLe same variety of hands runs through to 
the end of the Book of Joshua would cany us too far, and is 
the less necessary because the fact will hardly be denied by 
those who admit the existence of separate sources iu the 
Fentatauch at all. For those who cannot follow the details 
of the original text it is more profitable to concentrate atten- 
tion on the legEd parts of the Pentateuch. What has been 
said is enough to show that the Pentateuch is a much more 
complex book than appears at £rst sight, and that in its 
present form it was written after the time of Moaes, nay, after 
tbat of Joshua. It is now no longer permiaatble to insist that 
the reference to the kingship of Israel over Edom and similar 
things are necessarily isolated phenomena. We cannot venture 
to assert that the composition of the Pentateuch out of older 
sources of various date took place before the time of the kings. 
How much of it is early, how much comparatively late, must 
be determined by a wider inquiry, and for this the laws give 
the best starting-point 

The post-Mosaic date of the narrative does not in itaelf 
prove that the laws were not all written by Moses. Two of 
our three legislative Corpora are independent of the history. 
The third is at least independent of the main thread of the 
narrative, and deals with history only for legal and ntual 
purposes. But does the Pentateuch represent Moses as hav- 
ing written the legal codes which it embodies ? So far as the 
ritual of the Levitical legislation is concerned, we can answer 
this question at once with a decisive negative. It is nowhere 
said that Moses wrote down the description of the tabemacla 
and its ordinances^ or the law of sacrifice. And in many 

In ODfl or two pUces some alight modificationa seem to have been made on 
the narratlTe of J. when tho two accounts were combined. Thus in vii. fi 
the diatiuctioD proper to J. between the eerens of ote&n beuta uid the pairs 
of beutft not dean has diuppeared. In the lame veno the Hebrew text hat 
Qod (Slobim) where we expect Jehovah, but Jehovah waa certainly the 
original reading, and haa been preserved in the SamaritAU text, in tho Targum 
and Vulgate, and in aome MSS. of the Septnagtnt, 



places the laws of this legislation are expressly set forth aa 
oral. Moses is commanded to speak to Aaron or to the 
Israelites, as the case may be, and communicate to them 
God's will. This fact is significant when we remember that 
the Torah of the priests referred to by the prophets is plainly 
oral instruction. There is nothing in the Pentateuch that 
does not confirm the prior probability that ritual law was 
long an affair of practice and tradition, resting on knowledge 
that belonged to the priestly guild But the priests, accord- 
ing to Hosea, forgot the Torab, and we have seen that neither 
at Shiloh nor in Jerusalem did the ritual law exist in its 
present form, or even its present theory. Thus we are re- 
duced to this alternative : — either the ritual law was written 
down by the priests immediately after Moses gave it to them, 
or at least in the first years of residence in Canaan, and then 
completely forgotten by them ; or else it was not written till 
long after, when the priests who forgot the law were chastised 
by exile, and a new race arose which accepted the rebukes of 
the prophets. Tlie former hypothesis implies that a book 
specially meant for the priests, and kept in their custody, 
survived many centuries of total neglect and frequent re- 
movals of the sanctuary, and that too at a time when books 
were written in such a way that damp soon made them 
illegible. Yet the text of this book, which the priests had 
forgotten, is much more perfect than that of the Psalms or 
the Books of Samuel These are grave difficulties ; and they 
must become decisive when we show that an earlier code, 
contradicting the Lcvitical legislation in important points, was 
actually cuiTeut in ancient times as tlie divine law of IsraeL 
With regard to the other two bodies of law the case ia 
different. In Exod. xxiv, 4-7 we are told that Moses " wrote 
all the words of Jehovah " which had been commimicated to 
him on Mount Sinai, and pledged the people to obey them in 
a formal covenant The writing to which the people were 
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thu3 pledged is called in verse 7 the Book of the Covenant 
There has been some dispute as to what this Book of the 
Covenant contained, and it has been argued that a distinotion 
must be drawn between " the words of Jehovah " in verse 4 
and "the judgments" in verse 3, and that the former alone 
were written in the Book of the Covenant. And since " the 
judgments" appear, on comparison of xxL 1, to be identical 
with the code of Exod. xxi-xxiii., it has been inferred that the 
Book of the Covenant consisted only of the Ten Command- 
ments (Exod. XX. 2-l7). This view certainly appears somewhat 
strained, for the distinction between " words " and "judg- 
ments" is rather imported into the passage than naturally 
conveyed by it. But on the other hand, the identification of 
the Book of the Covenant with the Decalogue is in accordance 
with Exod. xxxiv. 27, 28, where the words of Jehovah'3 
covenant with Israel, which Moses was ordered to write on 
the tables of stone, are expressly called the Ten Words. So 
also in Deut v. 2-22 the Ten Commandments are evidently 
set forth as forming the whole compass of the covenant at 
Horeb (comp, Deut, ix. 9, 16 ; 1 Kings viii 9). These argu- 
ments appear to be cogent, if wt may take U far granted thai 
all iks accounts of tlu covenant at Sinai are in perfect accord. 
It will then appear that at Sinai no other laws were com- 
mitted to writing than the Ten Commandmenta Nor is the 
lawgiver recorded to have written down any further ordin- 
ances during the wilderness wanderings. But in Deut xxxi. 
9, 24 the account of Moses's last address to the people in the 
plains of Moab is followed by the statement that he wrote 
" the words of this law '* in a book, which he deposited with 
the Levites to be preserved beside the ark. In the context, 
the expression " this law " can only mean the law of Deuter- 
onomy, which is often so called in the earlier chapters of the 
book ; it cannot possibly mean the whole Pentateuch. Thus, 
on the assumption that there ia no discrepancy or uncertainty 
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in the various notices contained in different parts of the 
Pentateuch, we may conclude that, in addition to the Ten 
Commandments \mtten at Sinai, a lai^er body of laws, 
oorresponding to the Deuteronomic code, was committed to 
writing by Moses just before his death. Even so it would 
not be safe to assume that the whole law of Deuteronomy, as 
it is contained in chaps. xii.-xxvL, has reached us in the 
precise words that Mosea wrote, without modification or 
addition. We have learned in earlier parts of these Lectures 
that additions were made in the course of ages to many 
portions of the Bible. But of all books a code of laws, 
which is useless if it is not kept up to date, is most likely 
to receive additions, or even to be entirely recast to meet a 
change in social conditions ; nor would the consideration 
that the ordinances of Mosea had divine authority prevent 
this from taking place in a nation that was continually 
guided by the priestly oracle and the prophetic word, and 
in which every decision of the judges of the sacred court was 
accepted as a decision of God (supra, p. 299). Tlie testimony 
of Deut. xxxL cannot therefore dispense us from inquiry 
whether the Deuteronomic code is the very writing of Mosea, 
or a more modern expansion and development of the law 
given on the plains of Moab, which retains the name of 
Moses, not because he completed the legislative system, but 
because he laid its foundations. 

All this may be fairly urged even on the assumption that 
the narrative parU of the Pentateuch bear a single unam- 
biguous testimony to the nature and extent of Moses's written 
laws. But a candid examination compels us to admit that, 
while all parts of the Pentateuch are unanimous in their 
witness to Moses as the founder of the Law, the details of 
the law-giving are involved in great obscurity, and were 
evidently represented in dififerent ways by the various 
narrators from whose accounts the Pentateuch is made up. 
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In short, we here find on a larger scale the same phenomenon 
that we have already met with in the story of the Flood. The 
extant narrative is a twisted strand combined out of several 
narratives diverse the one from the other not only in form 
but in substance. 

First of all let us note that the assumption, on which we 
have hitherto proceeded, that Exod. xxiv. 3-7, Exod. xxxiv, 
27, 28, and Dent. v. 2-22, present a consistent account of the 
Covenant at Sinai will not bear closer examination. The 
account in Deuteronomy is unambiguous; the covenant 
consisted only of the Ten Commandmenta (in Hebrew the 
Ten "W"ords)j and nothing more was written down till Moses 
was about to die. It is true that Deuteronomy iv. 14, v. 31 
give us to understand that Moses received a further body of 
laws at Horeb ; but these, as we are expressly told, were for 
use iu Canaan (iv. 14). and therefore they were not published 
till the people stood on the borders of the promised land 
(iv. 1 sqq-\ Exodus xxxiv. agrees with this in so far as it 
identifies the words of the Covenant with the Ten Words 
written on the two tables of stone ; but, while Deuteronomy 
(v. 22. X. 4) is quite explicit in saying that the tables con- 
tained the Ten Commandments of Exod. xx. 2-17, Deut. v. 
6-21, the Ten Words of Exod. xxxiv. 27, 28 are necessarily 
the words found in verses 10-26 of the same chapter, t.«. a 
series of laws of religious observance closely corresponding 
to the religious and ritual precepts of the First Legislation 
(Exod. xxi.-xxiii.). We are so accustomed to look on the 
Ten Words written on the tables of stone as the very 
foundation-stone of the Mosaic law that it is hard for us 
to realise that in ancient Israel there were two opinions as 
to what these Words were; and, for my own part, I confess 
that I have struggled as long as I could to explain the 
discrepancy away. But the thing is too plain to be denied, 
and the hypothesis which I once ventured to advance that 
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Exod. xxxiv. 10-26 may have got ont of its true place at 
some stage in the redaction of the Pentateuch does not help 
matters. For in any case it would still hare to be admitted 
that the editor to whom we owe the present form of the 
chapter identified this little code of religious observances 
with the Ten Words. The difficulty, therefore, would still 
remain the same.* 

Now, if we can no longer regard Deuteronomy and Exodus 
xxxiv. as giving a single sound on the matter of the Sinaitio 
Covenant, the chief reason for thinking that the Book of the 
Covenant in Exod. xxiv. is identical with the Decalogue 
foils to the ground. We are no longer entitled to draw a 
strained distinction between "the words" ond "the judg- 
ments" in order to maintain the harmony between all the 
accounts ; and on the other hand we observe that the words 
which Mosea received and wrote (ver. 4) can hardly be the 
same as the Decalogue which was proclaimed from Sinai in 
the ears of all. The Decalogue was not given to Moses to 
be written from memory, but was written on the Mount 
itself, and that, too, according to the present order of the 
narrative, after the Covenant had been written and rati6ed 
(xxiv. 12). Thus we are led, after all, to identify the Book 
of the Covenant with the First Legislation (Exod xxL-xxiv.)» 
and to admit that the Pentateuch presents three divergent 
views of the contents of the Sinaitic Covenant' 

' Th« hypotheju of a displacement in Exod. xxxiv., which I pnt forward 
in th« Encjfclopccdia BrUannica, 9th ed., article Drcalooue (1877), wu iude- 
peodently worked out by Kuenen in in article in Th9ol Tydxhri/t, xv. (1881), 
p. 164 wqq. He reg&rds Exod. xxxiv. 1, 4, and the lost words of verse 26, 
OA belonging to a different document from zzxiv. 2, 3, 6, 10-27, and bo is abltt 
to maintain that the Ten Wonla of xxxiv. 28 are the same aa the Decaloga* 
of chap. XX. Wellhauaen has criticised this view in the latest edition of 
bis CompoBiiion (1889), p. 327 sqq.^ justly remarking that in that case the 
odilor who gave tbe text ita present form "has introduced the moat serioua 
internal contradiction found in the Old Testament" 

* Any one who carefully reads through the narrative of the tnnaactiona of 
Sinai must recognise that the story has reached us in a very confused state. 
*' After the prodamatiou of the Dscalogne Moaee pays & fint, a second, and a 
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Such being the state of the extant history of Moses's 
work, it ia not only legitimate but absolutely necessary to 
nndertake a critical examination of the several bodies of 
laws, in the hope that internal evidence may do something 
to help us through the uncertainties in which the narrative 
of the law-giving is involved, and throw light on the question 
when and by what stages the divine Torah, of which Moses 
was tlie originator, assumed the form it baa in the extant 
written codes. 

Now it is a very remarkable fact, to begin with, that all 
the sacred law of Israel is comprised in the Pentateuch, and 
that, apart from the Levitical legislation, it is presented in 
codified form. On the traditional view, three successive 
bodies of law were given to Israel within forty years. Within 
that short time many ordinances were modified, and the 

third risit to Sin&i, alvsya with the same object of receiving Uwb. It ii 
clear that when, after the first nsit (Exod. xx. 21, xxir. 8), all the worda and 
judgments of Jchorah are written down and the people are solemnly pledged 
to thorn, thifl must have originallj indicated that the legislation is fonnally 
bronght to a close (rxir. S-8) ; but as the story now stands the conclnsion of 
the Covenant is a mere interlude. For scarcely ia the solemnity OTer when 
Moaes (with Joshua) again goes up to God in the Uonut, and remains there a 
long time, receiving farther dirine communications, doubtless of a legal 
oharacter. Finally, in chap, xxxiv. there is another long visit to Mount Sinsi, 
and there for a third time he receives words and writes them on two tables of 
stone. The third visit, indeed, is explained by the breaking of the first tables, 
which hare to be renewed ; but what is dictated to him is not a repetition of 
the old matter but a Sfrios nf new precepts." Wellhansen, Camponlion (18S9}t 
p. 84 9q. (The whole passage shonld be read.) 

The jwrplexities of Exod. xix.-xxxiv. have made these chapters the 
2oeuj iUspertUva of criticism. It is easy to remove the priestly additions 
{chaps, xxv.'xxxi. and a few vei-sAn elsewhere), and to point ont in what 
remains clear indications that nt least two parallel and independent narrativeA 
have been worked into a single tissue. Thus in xix. 20 Jehovah descends 
upon Sinai, bat in the previous verses he ia already there ; hence xix. 3-19 
and xix. 20-25 seem originally to have belonged to distinct narratives, thougli 
the points of difference have been softened by the hand of the redactor («.^. 
by the insertion of verses 23, 24). Again xxiv. 1, 2 is continued in verses 
9-11, while the intervening verses belong to a diflferent context But the 
whole section has been so often worked over by editorial hands, touching and 
retouching, making omissions, additions, and transpositiona, that It is im- 
possible to separate the original aources with the certainty and precisioD 
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wbole law of Sinai recast on the plains of Moab, But from 
the days of Moses there was no change. With his death 
the Israelites entered on a new career, which transformed 
the nomads of Goshen into the civilised inhabitants of vine- 
yard land and cities in Canaan. But the Divine laws given 
them beyond Jordan were to remain unmodified through all 
the long centuries of development in Canaan, an absolute 
and immutable code. I say, with all reverence, that this ia 
impossible. God no doubt could have given, by Moses's 
mouth, a law fit for the age of Solomon or Hezekiah, but 
such a law could not be fit for immediate application in the 
days of Moses and Joshua. Every historical lawyer knows 
that in the nature of things the law of the wilderness is 
different from the law of a land of high agriculture and 
populous cities. God can do all things, but He cannot 
contradict Himself, and He who shaped the eventful de- 
velopment of Israers history must have framed His law to 
correspond with it. 

It is no conjecture, but plain historical fact stated in 

which belong to the iwalysifl of the atoiy of the Deluge. Broadly ipeAking, 
it appears that the oldest narrator (J), whose accoant is very imiMrfectly 
preserved, and whose hand is to be recogiiisod mainly in xix. 20-22, 25, and 
in chap, xxxiv., did not mention the present Decalogue at all, but told how 
Moses woa called up to the mountain and received there the Ten Worda of 
chap, xxxiv. The necond narrator (E), like the Book of Deuteronomy, oon- 
flued the law proclaimed at Sinai to the Decalogue of Exod. xx., but abo 
related how Moaes was called up to the Mount to receive further revetationa 
(not for imme<iiate publication). In his absence the Incident of the golden 
calf took place, and as a punishment the people were at once dismissed from 
tlie seat of Jehovah's holy preeence. Finally, the First L«^ahition or Book 
of the Covenant, for which no place can be found in either of these narratives, 
may porltaju be heui accounted for by the very ingenions conjecture oi 
Eueiien, that chaps, xxi.-xxiii., with verses S-3 of chap, xxiv., are part of the 
narrative of E, bat originally stood in quite another place, that, in fact, they 
are the old account of the legislation in the plains of Moab, of which the 
Denteronomio codo is a new and enlarged edition. When both editions came 
to bs brought together in one book the old code was thrown back among the 
transactions at Mount Sinai. On the view the original narrative of £ was 
in full harmony with tlu> Deateronoznic account of the succ«a8ive stages of the 
lef^latioA, 
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Exod. xviii., that Moses judged his contemporaries by bring- 
ing individual hard cases before Jehovah for decision. This 
was the actual method of his Torah, a method strictly 
practical, and in precise conformity with the genius and 
requirements of primitive nations. The events of Sinai, and 
the establishment of the covenant on the basis of the Ten 
Words, did not cut short this kind of Torah, Oa the 
contrary, there is clear proof that direct appeal to a Divine 
judgment continued to bo practised in Israel. The First 
Legislation (Exod. xxL 6, xxii. 8) speaks of bringing a case 
to God, and receiving the sentence of God, where our version 
has " the judges." The sanctuary was the seat of judgment, 
and the decisions were Jehovah's Torah. So still, in the 
time of Eli, we read that, if man offend against man, God 
gives judgment as daysman between them (1 Sam. ii 26). 
Jehovah is in Israel a living judge, a living and present law- 
giver. He has all the functions of an actual king present 
among his people (Isa. xxxiii. 22). So the prophets still view 
Jehovah's law as a living and growing things communicated 
to Israel as to weanlings, "precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little and there a little" (Isa. xxviii. 9 sq.); and 
their religion, drawn direct from Jehovah, is contrasted with 
the traditional religion, which is "a command of men learned 
and taught" (Isa. xxix, 13). A code is of necessity the final 
result and crystallised form of such a living divine Torah, 
just as in all nations consuetudinary and judge-made law 
precedes codification and statute law. The difference between 
Israel and other nations lay essentially in this, that Jehovah 
was Israel's Judge, and therefore Israel's Lawgiver. This 
divine Torah begins with Moses. As all goes back to his 
initiative^ the Israelites were not concerned to remember the 
precise history of each new precept ; and, when the whole 
system developed under continuous divine guidance is summed 

down as Mosaic Torah, 
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We still call the steam-engine by the name of Watt, though 
the steam-engine of to-day has many parts that his had 
not 

The Bible lias not so narrow a conception of revelation as 
we sometimes cling to. According to Isaiah xxviit. 23 aq, 
the rules of good husbandry are a "judgment" taught to the 
ploughman by Jehovah, part of Jehovah's Torah (ver. 2C). 
The piety of Israel recognised every sound and wholesome 
ordinance of daily and social life as a direct gift of Jehovah*! 
wisdom. "This also cometh forth from Jehovah of hosts, 
whose counsel is miraculoua, and His wisdom great." Ac- 
cordingly Jehovah's law contains, not only institutes of direct, 
revelation in our limited sense of that word, but old co: 
suetudinary usages, laws identical with those of other early 
peoples, which had become sacred by being taken up into the 
God-given polity of Israel, and worked into harmony with 
the very present reality of His redeeming sovereignty. We 
shall best picture to ourselves what the ancient Hebrews 
understood by divine statutes, by a brief survey of th 
manner of lift* prescribed in Uie Fii-st Legislation. 

The society contemplated in this legislation is of very 
simple structure. The basis of life is agricultural. Cattle 
and agricultural produce are the elements of wealth, and tlao 
laws of property deal almost exclusively with them. The 
principles of civil and criminal justice are those still current 
among the Arabs of the desert They are two in number, 
retaliation and pecuniaiy compensation. Murder is dealt 
with by the law of blood-revenge, but the innocent manslayer 
may seek asylum at God's altar. With murder are ranked 
manstealing, oQences against parents, and witchcraft Other 
injuries are occaaions of self-help or of private suits to be 
adjusted at the sanctuary. Personal injuries fall under the 
law of retaliation, just as murder does. Blow for blow is 
still the law of the Arabs, and in Canaan no doubt, as in the 
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the retaliatioa was usually sought in the way of 
self-help. The principle of retaliation is conceived as 
legitinaate vengeance, xxi. 20, 21. margin. Except in this 
fonn there is no punisluneut, but only compensation, which 
in some cases is at the will of the injured party (who has 
the alternative of direct revenge), but in general is defined 
by law. 

Degrading punishments, as imprisonment or the bastinado, 
are unknown, and loss of liberty is inflicted only on the thief 
who cannot pay a fine. The slave retains definite rights. 
He recovers his freedom after seven years, unless he prefers 
to remain a bondman, and to seal this determination by a 
symbolical act at the door of the sanctuary. His right of 
blood-revenge against his master is limited, and, instead of 
the lex talionis, for minor injuries he can claim his liberty. 
Women do not enjoy full social equality with men. Women 
slaves were slaves for life, but were usually married to 
members of the family or servants of the household. The 
daughter was her father's property, who received a price for 
surrendering hor to a husband ; and so a daughter's dis- 
honour la compensated by law as a pecuniary loss to her 
father. The Israelites directly contemplated in these laws 
are evidently men of independent bearing and personal 
dignity, such as are still found in secluded parts of the 
Semitic world under a half-patriarchal constitution of society 
where every freeman is a small landholder. But there is no 
strong central authority. The tribunal of the sanctuary is 
arbiter, not executive. No man is secure without his own 
aid, and the widow or orphan looks for help, not to man^ but 
to Jehovah Himself. But if the executive is weak, a strict 
regard for justice is inculcated. Jehovah is behind the law, 
and He wUl vindicate the right. He requires of Israel 
humanity as well as justice. The GSr, or stranger living 
under the protection of a family or community, has no legal 
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statuBj but he must not be oppressed.^ The Sabbath is en- 
forced as an ordinance of humanity, and to the same end the 
produce of every field or vineyard must be left to the poor 
one year in seven. The precepts of religious worship are 
simple. He who sacri&ces to any Qod but Jehovah falls 
under the ban. The only ordinance of ceremonial sanctity is 
to abstain from the flesh of animals torn by wild beasts. 
The sacred dues are the firstlings aiid first fruits : the former 
must be presented at the sanctuary on the eighth day. This, 
of course, presupposes a plurality of sanctuaries, and ic fact 
Exodus XX. 24, 25, explains that an altar of stone may be 
built, and Jehovah acceptably approached, in every place 
where He sets a memorial of His name. The stated occasions 
of sacrifice are the feast of unleavened bread, in commomora' 
tion of the exodus, the feast of harvest, and that of ingather- 
ing. These feasts mark the cycle of the agricultural year, 
and at them every male must present his homage before 
Jehovah. The essential points of sacrificial ritual are abstin- 
ence from leavcu in connection with the blood of the sacrifice, 
and the rule that the fat must be burnt the same night. 

You see at once that this is no abstract divine legislation. 
It is a social system adapted to a very definite type of 
national life. On the common view, many of its precepts 
were immediately superseded by the Levitical or Deutero- 



^ The Hebrew G£r exftctly correapontlfl to the Arabian J&r, ou wlioae 
poKition Bee Kinship and Marriagt, p. 41 aqq. The protected stranger is still 
known in Arabia. Amoog the Uodheil at Zeimcb I fouud iu 1880 au Indian 
boy, the son of a Suleim&uy or wandering BmiUi, who was under tlie protec- 
tion or tliu community, every member of wbich would have made the Ud'a 
quurrei bis own. In old Arabia rucIi strangors often CAme at last to be merged 
in tbe tribe of their protectors, and ihia must have happened on a large acal« 
in old Israel, and accouuta for the absorption of the Canaaaite population 
betweeu the time of the Judgea and tbe Exile. But in Deuteronomy the 
distinctive position of an Israelite ia more sharply defined. In Deut. xiv. 21 
andean food, which the First Legislation commands to be throwu to the doga, 
may be given to the G6r. In the Levitical legislation the word Ger is already 
on tbe way to issume the later technical aenae of proselyt*. 
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QOmic code, before they ever had a chaBce of being put in 
operation in Canaan. But this hypothesis, so dishonouring 
to the Divine Legislator, who can do nothing in vain, is 
refuted by the whole tenor of the code, which undoubtedly is 
aa living and real a system of law as was ever written. The 
details of the system are almost all such as are found among 
other nations. The law of Israel does not yet aim at singu- 
larity ; it is enough that it is pervaded by a constant sense 
that the righteous and gracious Jehovah is behind the law 
and wields it in conformity with His own holy nature. The 
law, therefore, makes no pretence at ideality. It contains 
precepts adapted, as our Lord puts it, to the hardness of the 
people's heart. The ordinances are not abstractly perfect, 
and £t to be a rule of life in every state of society, but they 
are fit to make Israel a righteous, humane, and God-fearing 
people, and to facilitate a healthy growth towanls better 
things. 

The important point that reference to Jehovah and His 
character determines the spirit rather than the details of the 
legislation cannot be too strongly accentuated The civil 
laws are exactly such as the comparative lawyer is fsuniliar 
with in other nations. Even the religious ordinances are far 
from unique in their formal elements. The feast of un- 
leavened bread has a special reference to the deliverance 
from i^3T)t, which is the historical basis of Israel's distinct- 
ive religion. But even this feast has also a more general 
reference, for it is clearly connected in Exod. xiii 3-6, 
xxxiv. 18-20, with the sacrifice of the firstlings of the Bocks 
and herds, which is a form of worship known also to the 
ancient Arabs ; and the two other feasts, which are purely 
agricultural, are quite analogous to what is found in other 
nations. The feast of harvest reappears in all parts of the 
ancient world, and the Canaanite vintage feast at Shechem 
offers a close parallel to the feast of ingathering {supra, p. 269). 



The distinctive character of the religion appears in the laws 
directed against polytheism and witchcraft, in the promin- 
ence given to righteousness and humanity as the things 
which ai-e most pleasing to Jehovah and constitute the true 
significance of such cm ordinance as the Sabbath, and, above 
all, in the clearness with which the law holds forth the truth 
that Jehovah's goodness to Israel is no mere natural relation 
such as binds Moab to Chemosh, that His favour to His 
people is directed by moral principles and is forfeited by 
moi'ol iniquity. In this code we already read the foundation 
of the thesis of Amos, that just because Jehovah knows Israel 
He observes and punishes the nation's sins (Amos iii 2 ; 
ExoA xxiL 23, 27, xxiii 7). 

Now, we have seen that before the Exile the most char- 
acteristic features of the Levitical legislation, and so the 
most prominent things in our present Pentateuch, had no 
influence on Israel, either on the righteous or the wicked. 
This result involved us in great perplexity. For, if the 
traditional view of the age of the Pentateuch is correct, 
there was through all these centuries an absolute divorce 
between God's written law and the practical workings of His 
grace. And the perplexity was only increased when we 
found that, nevertheless, there was a Torah in Israel before 
the prophetic books, to which the prophets appeal as the 
indisputable standard of Jehovah's will But the puzzle is 
solved when we compare the history with this First Legisla- 
tion. This law did not remain without fruit in Israel, and 
as we have just seen in the case of Amos, its conception of 
Jehovah's government affords a firm footing for the pro- 
phetic word. There is abundant proof that the principles 
of this legislation were acknowledged in Israel. The appeal 
to God as judge appears in 1 Sam. ii. 25 ; the law of blood- 
revenge, administered, not by a central authority, but by the 
family of the deceased, occurs in 2 Sam. iii. 30, xiv. 7, eta; 
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the a]tar is the asylum in 1 Kings i. 50, and elsewhere ; the 
thief taken in the breach (Exod. xxiL 2) is alluded to by 
Jer. ii. 34 ; and so forth. The sacred oi*dinances agree with 
those in the liiatory, or, if exceptions are noted, they are stig- 
matised as irregular. The plurality of altars acconla with 
this law. The annual feasta — at least that of the autumn, 
which seems to have been best observed — are often alluded 
to; and the night service of commemoration for the exodus 
appears in Isa. xxx. 29. The rule that the pilgiim must 
bring an offering was recoguised at Shiluh (1 Sam. i. 21). 
So, too, the complaint against Eli's sons for their delay in 
burning the fat is based on the same principle as Exod. xxilL 
18 ; and the use of leavened bread on the altar, which is 
forbidden in Exod. xxiii. 18, was indeed admitted in the 
northern shrines at the time of Amos, but ia referred to by 
that prophet in sarcastic terms, as if it were a departure 
from the ancient ritual of Jehovah's sanctuaries (Amos iv. 5), 
The prohibition to eat blood, wliich ia essentially one with 
the prohibition of torn flesh, is sedulously observed by Saul 
(1 Sam. xiv. 33 $q.), and Saul also distinguishes liimself by 
suppressing witchcraft. The proof that this law was known 
and acknowledged iu all its leading provisions is as complete 
aa the proof that the Levitical law was still unheard oL 
This result coufirms, and at the same time supplements, our 
previous argument We have now brought the history into 
positive relation to one part of the Pentateuch, and the 
critical analysis of the books of Moses has already filled up 
one of those breaches between law and history which the 
traditional view can do nothing to heaL 




In the Fiist Legislation the question of correct ritual baa 
little prominence. The simple rules laid down are little 
more than the necessary and natural expression of that 
principle which we saw in Lecture VIIL to be the pre- 
supposition of the popular worship of Israel, even when it 
diverged most widely from the Levitical forms. Jehovah 
alone is Israel's God, It is a crime, analogous to treason, to 
depart from Him and sacrifice to other gods. As the Lord of 
Israel and Israel's land, the giver of all good gifts to His 
people. He has a mauifeat claim on Israel's homage, and 
receives at their hands such dues as their neighbours paid to 
their gods, such dues as a king receives from his people 
(comp. 1 Sam. viii. 15. 17). The occasions of homage aro 
those seasons of natural gladness which an agricultural life 
suggests. The joy of harvest and vintage is a rejoicing before 
Jehovah, when the worshipper brings a gift in his hand, aa 
he would do in approaching an earthly sovereign, and 
presents the choicest first fruits at the altar, just as his 
Canoanite neighbour does in the house of Baal (Jud. ix. 27). 
The whole worship is spontaneous and naturaL It has 
hardly the character of a positive legblation, and its distinc- 
tion from heathen rites lies less in the outward form than in 
the different conception of Jehovah which the true wor- 
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sliipper should bear in his heart. To a people which " knows 
Jehovah/' this unambitious service, in which the expression 
nf oratefiil hnmappf |ffl pirn rnnB throu gh all the simple joys 
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me smuuer it»um ui u uu^^j oo«««uw t*v first to show more 
hopeful symptoms (Hosea iv. 15). But the separation of the 
kingdoms had not broken the subtle links that connected 
Judah with the greater Israel of the North. At all periods, 
the fortunes and internal movements of Ephraim had power- 
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fully reacted oa the Southern Kingdom. Isaiah and Micah 
describe a curruptioD withiu the houfie of Duvid altogether 
aimilar to the sin of Samaria. " The statutes of Omri were 
kept» and all the worlcs of the iiouse of Ahob " (Micah vi 16). 
The prominence wliich the prophets assign to social 
grievances and civil disorders has often led to their being 
described as politicians, a democratic Opposition in the 
aristocratic state. This is a total misconception, llje 
prophets of the eighth century have no new theories of 
government, and propose no practical scheme of political 
readjustment. They are the friends of the poor because 
they hate oppression, and they attack the governing classes 
for their sel^shness and injustice; but their cry is not for 
better institutions but for better men, not for the abolition 
of aristocratic privileges but for an honest and godly use 
of them. The work of the prophets is purely religious ; 
they censure what is inconsistent with the knowledge and 
fear of Jehovah, but see no way of remedy save in the 
repentance and return to Him of all classes of society, 
after a sifting work of judgment has destroyed the sinners 
of Jehovah's people without suffering one grain of true 
wheat to fall to the ground (Amos ix. 9 sq,; Isa. vi., etc). 
But to the prophets the observance of justice and mercy 
in the state are the first elements of religion. The religious 
subject, the worshipping individual, Jehovah's son, was 
not the individual Israeli be, but the nation qtta nation^ 
and the Old Testament analogue to the peace of conscience 
which marks a healthy condition of spiritual life in the 
Christian was that inner peace and harmony of the estates 
of the realm which can only be secured where justice is 
done and mercy loved. The ideal of the prophets in the 
eighth century is not different from that of the Fii-at Legis- 
lation. In the old law the worship of feasts and sacrifices 
is the natural consecration, in act, of a simple, happy society, 
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nourished by Jehovah's good gifts in answer to the labour 
of the husbandman, and cemented by a regard for justice and 
habits of social kindliness. When the old healthy harmony 
of classes was dissolved, when the rich and the poor were no 
longer knit together by a kindly sympathy and patriarchal 
bond of dependence, but confronted one another as oppressor 
and oppressed, when the strain thus put on all social relations 
burst the weak bonds of outer order and filled the land with 
unexpiated bloodshed, the pretence of homage to Jehovah at 
His sanctuary was but the crowning proof that Israel knew 
not his God " When ye spread fortli your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from you ; yea, when ye make many prayers I will 
not hear: your hands are full of blood " (Tsa. i. 15). 

The causes of the inner disintegration of Israel were 
manifold, and we cannot pause to examine them fully. But 
in this, as in many similar cases which history exhibits, the 
strain which snapped the old bands of social unity proceeded 
mainly from the effects of warlike invasion reacting on a one- 
sided progress in material prosperity, to which the order of 
the state had not been able to readjust itself. The luxury of 
the higher classes, described by Amoa and Isaiah, shows that 
the nobles of Israel were no longer great fanners, as Saul and 
Nabal had been, living among the peasantry and sharing their 
toil The connection with Tyre, which commenced in the 
days of David, opened a profitable foreign market for the 
agricultural produce of Palestine (Ezek. xxvii. l7), and in- 
troduced foreign luxuries in return. The landowners became 
merchants and forestallers of grain (Amos viii. 5 ; Hosea xii. 
7). The introduction of such a commerce, throwing the 
Hebrews into immediate relations with the great emporium 
of international traffic, necessarily led to accumulation of 
wealth in a few hands, and to the corresponding impoverish- 
ment of the landless class, as exportation raised the price of 
the necessaries of life. In times of famine, or under the 
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distress wrought by prolonged and ferocious warfare with 
Syria, the once independent peasantry fell into the condition 
now 80 universal in the East They were loaded with debt, 
cheated on all hands, and oft^n had to relinquish their per- 
sonal liberty (Amos ii 6, 7 ; Micah iii 2 sq,^ vi. 10 &q., eta). 
The order of the state, entirely based on the old pre-com- 
mercial state of things when trade was the affair of the 
Canaaoitea — Canaanite, in old Hebrew, is the word for a 
trader — was not able to adjust itself to the new circum- 
stances. How entirely commercial avocations were unknown 
to the old law appears from the circumstance that the idea 
of capital is unknown. It is assumed in Exod. xxii. 25 that 
no one borrows money except for personal distress, and all 
interest ia conceived as usury (comp. Psalm xv. 5). In pro- 
portion, therefore, aa the nation began to share the wealth 
and luxury of the Canaanite trading cities of the coast, it 
divorced itself from the old social forms of the religion of 
Jehovah. The Canaanite infiuence affected religion in affect- 
ing the national life, and it was inevitable that the worship 
of the sanctuary, which had always been in the closest 
rapport with the daily habits of the people, should itself 
assume the colour of Canaanite luxury and Canaanite im- 
morality. This tendency was not checked by the extirpation 
of professed worship of the Tyrian Baal Jehovah Himself 
in His many shrines assumed the features of the local 
Baatim of the Canaanite sanctuaries, and horrible orgies of 
unrestrained sensuality, of which we no longer dare to speak 
in unveiled words, polluted the temples where Jehovah still 
reigned in name, and where His help was conBdently expected 
to save Israel from Damascus and Assyria. 

The prophets, as I have already said, never profess to 
devise a scheme of political and social reformation to meet 
these evils. Their business is not to govern, but to teach the 
nation to know Jehovah, and to lay bare the guilt of every 
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departure from Him, It is for the righteous ruler to deter- 
mine how the principles of justice, mercy, and Grod-fearing 
can be made practically operative in society. Thus the 
criticism of the prophets on established usages is mainly 
negative. The healing of Israel must come from Jehovah. 
It is useless to seek help from political combinations, and 
it is a mistake to fancy that international commerce and 
foreign culture are additions to true happines& This judg- 
ment proceeds from no theories of political economy. It 
would be a fallacy to cite the prophets as witness that 
commerce and material civilisation are bad in themselves. 
All that they say is that these things, as they found them 
in their own time, have undone Israel, and that the first step 
towards deliverance must be a judgment which sweeps away 
all the spurious show of prosperity that has come between 
Jehovah's people and the true knowledge of their God (Isa. 
ii ; Micah v.), Israel must again pass tlirough the wilder- 
ness. All the good gifts of fertile Canaan must be taken 
away by a desolating calamity. Then the valley of trouble 
shall again become a gate of hope, and Jehovah's covenant 
shall renew its course on its old principles, but with far 
more perfect realisation (Hos. iL). The prophetic pictures of 
Israel's final felicity are at this time all framed on the pattern 
of the past The days of David shall return under a righteous 
king (Micah v. 2 5^. ; Hos. iiL 6 ; Isa, xi. 1 sq.), and Israel 
shall realise, as it had never done in the past, the old ideal of 
simple agricultural life, in which every good gift is received 
directly from Jehovah's hand, and is supplied by Him in a 
plenty that testifies to Hia perfect reconciliation with His 
people (Hos. iL 21 sq.; Amos ix. 11 aj. ; Micah iv. 4. vii. 14 ; 
Isa. iv. 2). 

Tliis picture is ideal It was never literally fulfilled to 
Israel in Canaan, and now that the people of God lias become 
a spiritual society, dissociated from national liiuitatious and 
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relation to the land of Canaan, it never can be folfilled save 
in a spiritual sen3& The restoration of Israel to Paleadne 
would be no fulfilment of prophecy now, for the good things 
of the land never had any other value to the prophets than 
that they were the expression of Jehovah's love to the people 
of His choice, which is now more clearly declared in Christ 
Jesus, and brought nigh to the heart by His spirit. But the 
ideal supplied a practical impulse. It did not provide the 
sketch of a new legislation which could cure the deeper 
ills of the state without the divine judgment which the 
prophets foretold, but it indicated evils that must be cleared 
away, and with which the old divine laws were unable to 
grapple. 

One point, in particular, became thoroughly plain. The 
sacrificial worship was corrupt to the core, and could never 
again be purified by the mere removal of foreign elements 
from the local high places. The first step towards reforma- 
tion must lie in the abolilion of these polluted shrines, and 
to this task the adherents of the prophets addressed them- 
selves. 

At this point in the history the centre of interest is 
transferred from Ephraim to Judah. In Ephraim the 
sanctuaries perished with the fall of the old kingdom, or 
sank, if possible, to a lower depth in the worship of the 
mixed populations introduced by the conqueror. In Judah 
there was still some hope of better things. The party of 
reform was for a space in the ascendant under King 
Hezekiah, when the miraculous overthrow of the Assyrian 
vindicated the authority of the prophet Isaiah and justified 
his confident prediction that Jehovah would protect His 
sacred hearth on Mount Zion. Eut the victory was not 
gained in a moment. Under Manasseh a terrible reaction 
set in, and the corrupt popular religion crushed the pro- 
phetic party, not without bloodshed. The truth was cast 
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down^ but not overtlirown* In Josiah's reign the tide of 
battle tunied, and then it was that " the book of tho Torah " 
was found in the Temple. Its words smote the hearts of 
the king and the people, for though the book had no external 
credentials it bore its evidence within itself, and it was 
stamped with the approval of the prophetess Huldah. The 
Torah was adopted in formal covenant, and on its lines, 
— the lines of the Deuteronomic Code, as we have already 
seen (supra, p. 258). — the reformation of Josiah was carried 
out 

The details of the process of reformation which cul- 
minated in the eighteenth year of Josiah are far from 
clear, but a few leading points can be established with 
precision. The central difference between the Deuteronomic 
Code, on which Josiah acted, and the old code of the Pirst 
Legislation, lies in the principle that the Temple at Jeru- 
salem is the only legitimate sanctuary. The legislator in 
Deuteronomy expressly puts forth this ordinance as an 
innovation : " Ye shall not do, as we do here this day, 
every man whatsoever is right in his own eyes" (Deut 
xiL 8). Moreover, it is explained that the law which 
confines sacrifice to one altar involves modifications of 
ancient usage. If the land of Israel becomes so large 
that the sanctuary is not easily accessible, bullocks and 
sheep may be eaten at home, as game is eaten, without 
being sacrificed, the blood only being poured on the 
ground. We have already seen that the earlier custom 
here presupposed, on which every feast of beef or mutton 
was sacrificial, obtained long after the settlement of Israel 
in Canaan, on the basis of the principle of many altars 
laid down in Exod. xx. 24, and presupposed in the First 
Legislation. But further, the Book of Deuteronomy, which 
reproduces almost every precept of the older code, with 
or without modification, remodels the ordinances which 
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presuppose a plurality of sanctuaries. According to Exod. 
xxii. 30. the iirstlings are to be offered on the eighth day. 
This is impracticable under the law of one altar; and so 
in Deut xv. 19 sq. it is appointed that they shall be eaten 
year by year at the sanctuary, and that meantime no work 
shall be done with the firstling bullock, and that a firstling 
sheep shall not be shorn. Again, the asylum for the man- 
slayer in Exod. xxi. 12-14 is Jehovah's altar, and so, in fact, 
the altar was used in the time of David and Solomon. But 
under the law of Deuteronomy there are to be three fixed 
cities of refuge (Deut. xix. 1 sq.). 

The law, then, is quite distinctly a law for the abolition of 
the local sanctuaries, which are recognised by the First Legis- 
lation, and had been frequented under it without offence during 
many generations. The reason for the change comes out in 
Deut. xii. 2 sq. The one sanctuary is ordained to prevent 
assimilation between Jehovah-worship and the Canaanite ser- 
vice. The Israelites in the eighth century did service on the 
hill-tops and under the green trees (Hos. iv. 13; Isa. L 29), 
and in these local sanctuaries they practically merged their 
Jehovah- worship in the abominations of the heathen. The 
Deuteronomic law designs to make such syncretism henceforth 
impossible by separating the sanctuary of Jehovah from all 
heathen shrines. And so, in particular, the old marks of a 
sanctuary, the via^ba, and asfUra (supra, p. 241), which had 
been used by the patriarchs, and continued to exist in sano- 
tuaries of Jehovah down to the eighth century, are declared 
illegitimate (Deut xvL 21 ; Josh, xxiv, 26 ; 1 Sara. vL 14, viL 
12 ; 2 Sam. xx. 8 ; 1 Kings i. 9 ; Hosea iii. 4 ; 1 Kings viL 21). 
This detaQ is one of the clearest proofs that Deuteronomy 
was unknown till long af^er the days of Moses. How could 
Joshua, if he had known such a law, have erected a Tiia^^eba 
or sacred pillar of unhewn stone under the sacred tree by the 
sanctuary at Shechem ? Nay, this law was still unknown to 
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Isaiah, who attaclcs idolatry, but recognises mof^Ja and altar 
as the marks of the sanctuary of Jehovah. "In that day," he 
saySj prophesying the conversion of Egj'pt, " there shall be an 
altar to Jehovah within the land of Egypt, and a ma^iba at 
the border thereof to Jehovah " (Isa. xix. 19). Isaiah could 
not refer to a forbidden symbol as a mag^iha to Jehovah, He 
takes it for granted that Egypt, when converted, will serve 
Jehovah by sacrifice (ver. 21), and do so under the familiar 
forms which Jehovah has not yet abrogated. 

This passage gives us a superior limit for the date of the 
Deuteronomic Code. It was not known to Isaiah, and there- 
fore Uie reforms of Hezektah cannot have been based upon it 
Indeed the prophets of the eighth century, approaching the 
problem of true woraliip. not from the legal and practical aide, 
but from the religious principles involved, never get so far as 
to indicate a detailed plan for the reorganisation of the 
sanctuaries. Micah proclaims Qod's wrath against the 
mag^ihas and asliStds \ but they perish in the general fall of 
the cities of Judah with all their corrupt civilisation (Micah 
V. 10 sq^. Even Jerusalem and the Temple of Zion must 
share the general fate (chap. iii. 12). Such a prediction ofifers 
little assistance for a plan of reformed worship. In the 
prophecies of Isaiah again^ where the ma^Jba is still recog- 
nised as legitimate, the idols of the Judaean sanctuaries are 
viewed as the chief element in the nation's rebellion, and the 
mark of repentance is to cast them away (Isa. xxx. 22. xxxi. 
6 9q., ii. 7, 20). It does not seem impossible that Isaiah 
would have been content with this refonUi for he never- 
proclaims war against the local sanctuaries as he does against 
their idols. He perceives, indeed, that not only the idols but 
the altars come between Ismel and Jehovah, and lend the 
people to look to the work of their own hands instead of to 
their Rfaker (Isa. xvii. 7 sq,). Yet even here the contrast ia 
not between one altar and many, but between the material 
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and man-made sanctuary and the Holy One of Israel. The 
prophetic thought seems to hesitate on the veige of transition 
to the spiritual worship of the New Covenant But the time 
was not yet ripe for so decisive a change. 

To Isaiah, Jehovah's presence with His people is still n 
local thing. It could not, indeed, be otherwise, for the people 
of Jehovah was itself a conception geographically defined, 
bound up with the land of Canaan, and having its centre in 
Jerusalem. In the crisis of the Assyrian wars, the funda- 
mental religious thought that Jehovah's gracious purpose, and 
therefore Jehovah's people, are indestructible, took in Isaiah's 
mind the definite form of an assurance that Jerusalem could 
not fall before the enemy. "Jehovah hath founded Zion, 
and the poor of his people shall trust in it " (Isa. xiv. 32). 
Jehovah, who hath his fire in Zion, and his furnace in 
Jenisalem, will protect his holy mountain, hovering over it 
as birds over their nest (Isa. xxxL 5, 9). Zion is the invio- 
lable seat of Jehovah's sovereignty, where he dwells as a 
devouring fire, purging the sin of His people by consuming 
judgment, but also asserting His majesty against all invaders 
(Isa. xxxiii. 13 sq.^ iv. 4 8q.). This conception is nowhere 
specially connected with the Temple. Eather is it the whole 
plateau of Zion (chap. iv. 5) which is the seat of Jehovah's 
presence with His people. But, according to the whole 
manner of thought in the Old Testament, the seat of 
Jehovah's presence to Israel, the centre from which his 
Torah goes forth (Isa. ii. 3 ; Micah iv. 1 ; cf. Amos i. 2), the 
mountain of Jehovah and Jehovah's house (Isa. xzx. 29, 
iL 2). tlie hearth of God {Ariel, Isa. xxix. 1), the place of 
solemn and festal assembly (Isa. iv. 5, xxxiiL 20), must be 
the place of acceptable sacrifice, if sacrifice is to continue at 
alL Isaiah, perhaps, was not concerned to draw this infer- 
ence. His thoughts were rather full of the spiritual side of 
Jehovah's presence to His people, the word of revelation 
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guidiug their path (xxx. 20, 21), the privilege of dwelling un- 
harmed in the fire of Jehovah*s presence, and seeing the King 
in His glory, which belongs to the man that walketh in 
righteousness, and speaketh upright words; who despiseth 
the gain of oppression, shaking his hands from the holding 
of bribes, stopping liis ears from the hearing of blood, and 
shutting his eyes from looking on evil (xxxiii. 14 sq.). But 
a practical scheme of reforujation, resting ou these premisses, 
and deriving coui-age from the fulfilment of Isaiali'a pronuse 
of deliverance, could hardly fail to aim at the unification of 
worship in Jerusalem. Hezekiah may at lirst have sought 
only to purge the sanctuaries of idols. But the whole 
worship of these shrinea was bound up with their idolatrous 
practices, while the Teraplo on Zion^ tlie sanctuary of the ark, 
might well be purged of heathenish corruptions, and still 
retain in this ancient Mosaic symbol a mark of Jehovah's 
presence palpable enough to draw the homage even of the 
masses who had no ears for the lofty teaching of Isaiah. The 
histor}' informs us that Hezekiah actually worked in this 
direction. We cannot tell the measure of his success, for 
what he effected was presently undone by Manasseh ; but, at 
least, it was under him that the problem first took practical 
shape. 

It is very noteworthy, and, on the traditional view, quite 
inexplicable, that the Mosaic sanctuary of the ark is never 
mentioned in the Deuteronomic Code. The author of this 
law occupies the standpoint of Isaiah, to whom the whole 
plateau of Zion is holy ; or of Jeremiah, who forbids men to 
search for the ark or remake it, because Jerusalem is the 
throne of Jehovah (Jer. iii. 16, 17). But he formulates 
Isaiah's doctrine in the line of llezekiah's practical essay to 
suppress the liigh places, and he develops a scheme for fuller 
and effective execution of this object with a precision of 
detail that shows a clear sense of the practical difficulties of 
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the undertaking. It was uo light thing to overturn the whole 
popular worship of Judah. It is highly probable that Heze- 
kiah failed to produce a permauenb result because he had not 
duly provided for the practical difficulties to which his scheme 
would give rise. The Deuteronomio Code has realised theae 
difficulties, and meets the most senous of them by the modi- 
fications of the old law already discuased, and by making 
special provision for the priests of the suppressed shrines. 

The First Legislation has no law of priesthood, no pro- 
vision as to priestly dues. The permission of many altars^ 
which it presupposes, is given in Exodus xx. 24-2G in a 
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form that assuHies the right of laymen to offer sacritice,' 

wo actually find them doing in so many parts of the history 

(supra, p. 274). Yet a closer observation shows that the old 

law presupposes a priesthood, whose business lies less with 

sacrifice than with the divine Torah which they administer 

' Exod. XX. 26 is addrewed aot to Iho priosta but to laraol at lai^ awl 
implies that anj IsraoUte may approach the altar. Comp. Exod. xxi. li, 
and contrast Num. iv. 16, xviii. 3. Tliat tho old law allows any Israelite to 
approach the altar appears most clearly from the proliibitiou of an altar with 
steps, lost the wor8bip{>er should exjvso bis jwraou to the holy structure. Id 
the case of tho Lcntical priests this danger was provided against in another 
nay, by the uao of linen breechoa (Exod. zxviii 43). In the case of tha 
brazen altar, which was fire feet high, or of Solomon's huge altar, ten cubits 
in height, there must have been steps of some kind {Lev. ix, 22), and for 
Ezelciers altar (xliii. 17) this is expressly stated. The important distinction 
between the altara of Kxod. xx., which are approached by laymen in their 
ordinary dreea, aud the brazen altar approached by priests protected 
against exposure by their special costume, was not underetood by the later 
Jews, and consequently it was held that the prohibition of steps {ma'aUtk) 
did not prevent tho use of an ascent of some other kind — as, for example^ a 
sloping bridge or uiound (see the Targum of Jonathan on our passage, and 
also Rashi's Commentary). In Herod's Temple the altar was a vast platform 
of unhewn stone, fifteen cubits high and fifty iu length and breadth, and the 
ascent to it formod a gentlo incline (Joseph. S. J. Lib. v. cap. S, § 6 ; 
Misbna, Zebachim v., Tamid 1. 4). But the expression ina'alt^ aeenis to 
cover all kinds of ascent, aud tho risk of exposing the [>enion to the altar 
would be onafTocted by the nature of the ascent. In fact, with a largo altar 
the priest could not put the blood of a victim on tho four boms witboot 
standing and walking on the altar {ZebaiJiim, 1. c), which is clearly against 
Eod. XX., except on the uudersta 
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in the sanctuary as successors of Moses. For the sanctuarj 
is the seat of judgment {swpra, p. 339), and this implies a 
qualified parsonnd through whom judgment is given. Accord- 
ing to the unanimous testimony of all the older records of the 
Old Testament, this priesthood, charged with the Torah ad- 
ministered at the sanctuary, is none other than the house of 
Levi, the kinsmen or descendants of Moses. (See especially 
Deuteronomy xxxiii 8 ; 1 Samuel iL 27 aj.) Tlie history of 
the Levites after the Conquest is veiled in much obscurity. 
The principal branch of the family, which remained with the 
ark, and is known to us as the house of Eli, lost its supre- 
macy when Solomon deposed Abiathar and set Zadok in his 
place (1 Kings ii 26, 27). In this event the author of Kings 
sees the fulfilment of the prophecy in 1 Sam. iL, which de- 
clares that Eli's clan, the priestly house originally chosen by 
Jehovah, shall be dispossessed in favour of a faithful priest 
Hence it would appear that Zadok had no connection with 
the ancient priesthood of the ark \ but he was the head of a 
body of Levites (2 Samuel xv, 24). Another Levitical family 
which claimed direct descent from Moses held the priesthood 
of the sanctuary of Dan, and in the later times of the kingdom 
all the priests of local sanctuaries were viewed as Levites. 
Whether this implies that they were all lineal descendants of 
the old house of Levi may well be doubted. But in early times 
guilds are hereditary bodies, modified by a right of adoption, 
and it was understood that the priesthood ran in the family 
to which Moses belonged. In the time of Ezekiel the 
Jerusalem priesthood consisted of the Levites of the guild of 
Zadok. The subordinate ministers of the Temple were not 
Levites, but, as we have already seen, the foreign janissaries, 
and presumably other foreign slaves, the progenitors of the 
Nethinim, who appear in the list of retiiniing exiles in 
Ezra ii. with names for the most part not Israelite. The 
Levites who are not Zadokites are by Ezekiel expressly 
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identified with the priests, of the hij^h places (Ezek. xliv. 9 
sq.; supra, p. 260 and note). These historical facts — for they 
are no coujecturOp but the express testimony of the sacred 
record — are presupposed in the Code of Deuteronomy. The 
priests, according to Douterouomy xxi 5. are the sons of 
Levi ; " for them hath Jehovah thy God chosen to minister to 
him and to bless in his name, and according to their decision 
is every controversy and every stroke." Deuteronomy knows 
no Lovites who cannot be priests, and no priests who are not 
Levites. The two ideas are absolutely ideuticaL But these 
Levites, who are priests of Jehovah's own appoinUuent^ were, 
in the period when the code was composed, scattered through 
the land as priests of the local sanctuaries. They had no 
territorial possessions (Deut. xviii. 1), and were viewed as 
Gdrtm, or strangers under the protection of the community 
in the places where they sojourned (ver. 6). Apart from the 
revenues of the sanctuary, their position was altogether de- 
pendent (xiv. 27, 29, etc.).* 

^ I give hero aome fuller detaiU of the erideiioe od this importaut topia 
1*. Except in the I^eriticAl bgiitlatiou aud in Chronidetf, Kzn, and Kehe- 
miah, where the unu loq\undi U ooafonned to the Coal form of the Feata- 
teuchftl ordinance, Levite never means a sacred minister who is not a priest, 
aud haa uot the right to offer sacrifice. Ou the contrary, Levite is reguLu'lj 
used as a priestly title. See the list of texts in Wcllhaustn, Prole^omtna, 3d 
ed., p. 147. The only passage to the contrary is 1 Kings viii 4, where " the 
priests aud the Levites" appear instead of " the Levite priests." But here 
the particle "and " — a single letter iu Hebrew — appears to be au insertion iu 
accordauce with tlie later law. The Chronicler still reads the verse withoat 
the **aDd** (2 Cliron. t. 6}. The older books know a distinction between 
the chief priest and lower priests {6.g. 1 Sam. ti. 85, 86), but all alike are 
priests, that is, do saorifice, wear the ophod, etc. The priesthood is Qod's 
gift to Levi (Deut. x. 8, xviii. 1, xxL 6, xxxiii. 8 ag.), and Jeroboam's fault, 
according to 1 Kings xii. 31, was that he chose priests who were not Levitea. 
From the Bret, no doubt, there most have been a ditfercnco between the chief 
priest of the ark (Asron, Eli, Abiathar, Zadok) and his subordinate brethren, 
bat there is no trace of auch a distinction as la made iu the Levitical law. 

2'. Ezekiel knows nuthiiig of Levites who were not priests in time past ; 
be knows only the Zadokito Leritea, the prioata of the Temple, and other 
Levites who had formerly boon priests, but are to be degraded under the new 
TLm]tle, because they had ministered in the idolatrous shrines of the local 
high places. The usual explanation that these Levites were the sons of 
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lu the abalition of the local sanctuaries it was necessary 
to make provision for these I^vitea And this the new code 
does in two ways : it provides^ in the iiret place, that any 
Levite from the provinces who chooses to come up to Jeru- 
salem shall be admitted to equal privileges with his brethren 
the Levites who stand there before Jehovah — not to the 
privilege of a servant in the sanctuary, but to the full priest- 
hood, as is expressly conveyed by the terms used. Thus 

Itfaftinar la im]x)salb]e. For the guild of Ithamar appo&n only after the Exile 
as the name of a subordinate family of prieaU who were never degradetl aa 
the prophet prvscribi^. Moreover, £zok. xlviii. 11-19 cloarly declares that 
all Lentos but the Zadokitea shall ho degraded. Esokiol's Lovitca are the 
priests of tliQ local bigh places whom Josiah brought to Jrrusalem, and who 
wore supported there on otferings which the non-priestly Levites under tli* 
Lcvitical law had no right to eat. 

8*. In Deuteronomy all Lovitical functions are priestly, and to tbeaa 
functions the whole tribe was chosen (z. 6, xxi. S). The summary of 
Levitical functions in x. 8 is (1) to carry thg ark, which in old Israel was a 
priestly function (suyrtt, p. 270) ; (2) to $iand before Jehovah and inini$Ur to 
Him^ an expression that invariably denotes priesthood proper ; see espedaUy 
Ezek. xlir. 13, 15; Jor. xxxiii. 18, 21, 22: the LeTite« of the later law 
minister not to Ood but to Aaron, Num. iii. 6 ; (3) to hUss in Jehovah's name. 
In the Levitical law this Is the oUloo of Aaron and Lis sons (Num. vL). Ac- 
cordingly in Deut. xviiu 1 sg., the whole tribe of Levi has a olaim on the 
altar gifts, the first fniita and other priestly olTerings. aud any Levite can 
actually gain a share in these by going to Jerusalem aud doing priestly 
service. In the Levitical law common Levites have no share in these 
revenues, but are nourished by the tithos and lire in Levitical cities. There 
wore no Levitical cities in this sense in the time of the Deuteronomist, for all 
those mentioned in Joshua — in passages which are really part of the Priests* 
Code — lay outside the kingdom of Judah. And Deuteronomy kaows 
nothing of a Levitical tithe, thongb it allows the [wor Levites a share in the 
charity tithe. The Levita who is not in service at the sanctuary is always 
represented as i needy sojourner, without risible means of supiwrt ; and thli 
agrees with Judges xrii. 7, S ; 1 Saui. ii. 36. 

That the priesthood of Dan was a Levitical priesthood descended from 
Uoses is generally admitted. In Judges xriiL SO, the K which changes 

Moses to Manassoh is inserted above the line thns : H^D, Hoses ; nt? D, 
Maiiasst'li. The reading of our Kngli»h Bible was therefore a correction in 
the arcbelyix! {nijn-a, ji. 57). On the whole subject of the Levites before the 
Exile, 8CMJ es|)ecially Graf iu Mcrx's Arefiiv^ i. ; Kucncn, Theot. Tijdichr,, 
1872; aud Wollhanscn, Prolegomena, Kap. iv. Rauduain's hook, Oe^i. tUa 
ATlUhen PrieiUrthumt (L'lipzig, 1889), which seeks to find an intoruiediatt 
|iosition between the old view and tlie new, docs not give much help. , 
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minifltering, he receives for his support aa equal share of the 
priestly dues paid in kind (Deut xviiL 6 55.). Those Levites, 
on the other hand, who remain dispersed tlirough the pro- 
vinces receive no emolument from the sanctuary, and having 
no property in land (xviiL 1), have a far from enviable lot, 
which the legislator seeks to mitigate by recommending them 
in a special manner, along with the widow and the orphan, 
to the charity of the landed classes under whose protection 
they dwell (xii. 12, 18 ; xiv. 27, 29 ; xvL 11. 14 ; xxvi 11 
sq.). The method of such charity is bo some extent defined. 
Once in three years every farmer is called upon to store up a 
tithe of the produce of his land, which he retains in his own 
hands, but must dispense to the dependents or Levites who 
come and ask a meal. The legislator, it is plain, aims at 
something like a voluntary poor-rate. The condition of the 
landless class, with whose sufferings the prophets are so often 
exercised^ had become a social problem, owing to the increase 
of large estates and other causes (Isa. v. 8 ; Micah iL), and 
demanded a remedy ; but it is not proposed to enforce the 
assessment through the executive. The matter is left to 
every man's conscience as a religious duty, of which he is 
called to give account before Jehovah in the sanctuary (xxvi. 
12 sq.). And the bond between charity and religion is drawn 
still c]oser by the provision that the well-to-do landholder, 
when he comes up to the sanctuary to make merry beforo 
God, feasting on the firstlings, tithes, etc., must bring with 
him his dependents and the Levite who is within his gates, 
that they too may have their part in the occasions of religious 
joy. This law of charity appears to supersede the old rule of 
leaving tlie produce of every field to the poor one year in 
seven, wliich is obviously a more primitive and less practical 
arrangement. In place of this, the Deuteronomic Code re- 
quires that, at the close of every seven years, there shall be a 
release of Hebrew debtors by their creditors (xv. 1 sq.). 
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I return to the Levites, in order to point out that the 
comparison of Deut xviii with 2 Kings xxiii. 8 sq. efTectually 
disproves the idea of some critics that the Deuteronomic Code 
was a forgery of the Temple priests, or of their head, the high 
priest Hilkiah. The proposal to give the Levites of the pro- 
vinces — that is, the priests of the local sanctuaries — equal 
priestly rights at Jerusalem could not commend itself to the 
Temple hierarchy. And in this point Josiah was not ahle to 
carry out the ordinances of the book. The priests who were 
brought up to Jerusalem received support from the Temple 
dues^ but were not permitted to minister at the altar. This 
proves that the code did not emanate from Hilkiah and the 
Zadokite priests, whose class interests were strong enough to 
frustrate the law which, on the theory of a forgery, was their 
own work. 

Whence, then, did the book derive the authority which 
made its discovery the signal for so great a reformation 1 
How did it approve itself as an expression of the Divine will, 
first to Hilkiah and Josiah, and then to the whole nation ? 
To this question there can be hut one answer. The authority 
that lay behind Deuteronomy was the power of the prophetic 
teaching which half a century of pei-secution had not been 
able to suppress. After the work of Isaiah and his fellows, 
it was impossible for any earnest movement of reformation 
to adopt other principles than those of the prophetic word on 
wliich Jehovah Himself had set His seal by the deliverance 
from Assyria, What the Deuteitmomic Code 8Up[)lied was a 
clear and practical scheme of reformation on the prophetic 
lines. It showed that it was possible to adjust the old 
religious constitution in conformity with present needs, and 
this was enough to kindle into new flame the slumbering fire 
of the word of the prophets. The book became the pro- 
gramme of Josiah's reformation, because it gatliered up in 
practical form the results of the great movement under 
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Hezokiah and Isniah, and the new divine beaching then given 
to Israel It was of no consequence to Josiah — it is of 
equally little consequence to us — to know the exact date 
and authorship of the book. Its prophetic doctrine, and 
the practical character of the scheme which it set forth — 
in which the new teaching and the old Torah were fused 
into ttu intelligible unity — were enough to commend it. 

The law of the one sanctuary, which is aimed agunst 
assimilation of Jehovah-worship to the religion of Canaan. 
and seeks entirely to separate the people from the worship of 
Canoauite shrineB, is only one expression of a thought com- 
mon to the prophets, that the unique I'eligion of Jcliovali was 
in constant danger from intercourse between Israel and the 
nations. Isaiah complains that the people were always ready 
to " strike hands with the children of strangers," and recog- 
nises a chief danger to fatLh in the policy of the nobles, who 
were dazzled with the splendour and courted the alliance of 
the great empires on the Nile and the Tigris (Isa. iL 6, xxx. 
I sq, ; comp, Hosoa vii 8, viiL 9, xiv. 3). The vocation of 
Israel as Jehovah's people has no points of contact with tlie 
aims and political combinations of the surrounding nations, 
and Mioah vii. 14 looks forward to a time when Israel shall 
be like a flock feeding in solitude in the woods of Rasban or 
Carmel. Isaiah expresses this unique destiny of Israel in 
the word holiness. Jehovah is the Holy One of Israel, and 
conversely His true people are a holy seed The notion of 
holiness is primarily connected with the sanctuary and all 
things pertaining to intercourae with the deity. The old 
Israelite consecrated himself before a sacrifice. In the First 
Legislation the notion of Israel's holiness appears only in the 
law against eating flesh torn in the field, of which the blood 
had not been duly offered to God on His altar. But Isaiah 
raises the notion beyond the sphere of ritual, and places 
Israel's holiness in direct relation to the personal presence 
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of Jehovah on Zion, in the centre of His people, aa their 
living Sanctuary, whose glory fills all the earth (Isa. vi 3, 
iv. 3 sq.y The Code of Deuteronomy appropriates this 
principle; but in its character of a law, seeking definite 
practical expression for religious principles, it develops the 
idea of uniqaie holiness and sepamtiou from the profane 
nations in prohibitive ordinances. The essential object of 
the short law of the kingdom (xvii. 14 sq.) is to guard 
against admixture with foreigners and participation in 
foreign policy. Other precepts regulate contact with the 
adjoining nations (zxiii 3 aq.), and a vast number of statutes 
are directed against the immoralities of Canaanite nature- 
worship, which, aa we know from the prophets and the 
Books of Kings, had deeply tainted tJie service of Jehovah. 
Not a few details, which to the modern eye seem trivial 
or irrational, disclose to the student of Semitic antiquity 
an energetic protest against the moral grossness of Canaanite 
heathenism. These precepts give the law a certain air of 
ritual formalism, but the formalism lies only on the surface, 
and there ia a moral idea below. The ceremonial observ* 
ances of Deuteronomy are directed against heathen usages. 
Thus in Deut. yrii. 5 women are forbidden to wear men's 
garments and men women's garments. This is not a mere 
rule of conventional propriety, but is directed against those 
simulated changes of sex which occur in Canaanite and Syrian 
heathenism. We learn from Servius that sacrifice was done 
to the bearded Astarte of Cyprus by men dressed as women 
and women dressed as men ; and the Galli, with their female 
dress and ornaments, are one of the most disgusting features 
of the Syrian and rhcenician sanctuaries' So again the 

^ See Servius on j^n. ii. $32 ; Maorob. Sahirn. iii. 8 ; Lucitn, De Syria 
Dea, § 61 ; Euaeb. Fit Coiut. iii. 55. The Galli of later tirnes seem to b« 
identical with Lho rile clasa named in Deut xxiiL 17 and the "doga" of the 
following verse. The same figurative qh of the word dog ia found in the 
painted inscription of Citiiim ; C. /. S. No. 88 
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forms of mourning prohibited in Deut. liv. 1 are ancient 
practices wliich among the other Semites have a religious 
significance. They occur not only in mourning but in the 
worship of the gods, and belong to the sphere of heathen 
superstition,^ Another example of rules that have a deeper 
significance than appears on the surface is found in Deut 
xiv. 3-21, in the list of forbidden foods. We know as a 
fact that some of the unclean animals were sacrament- 
ally eaten in certain heathen rituals (Isa. Ixvi. 17, Ixv. 
4, Ixvi. 3), and in general the niles as to eating and not 
eating certain kinds of flesh among the heathen Semites, 
as in other early nations, were directly connected with 
ancient superstitions, which in the last resort must have 
arisen out of ideas closely analogous to the totemism of 
modern savages. All primitive people have rules for- 
bidding the use of certain kinds of food, out of religious 
scrapie, or on the other hand they never eat certain kinds 
of flesh except as a solemn act of worship. An animskl 
that may not be eaten, or that may be eaten only in solemn 
sacranmuta, is primarily a holy animal, and is often an object 
of worahip ; for in primitive religion the ideas holy and un- 
clean meet Now we learn from Ezekiel viil. 10, 11 that 
one of the forma of low superstition practised at Jerusalem 
in the last days of the old kingdom was the worship of 
unclean creatures. This must be a relic of very ancient 
heathenism, which had lingered for centuries in the obscure 
depths of society, and came to the surface again in the 
general despair of Jehovah's help which drove EzekieVs 
contemporaries into all manner of degrading superstitions. 
Some parts of the law of forbidden food in Deuteronomy 
probably do no more than formulate antique prejudices, 
which to the mass of the people liad long lost all religioos 
signiiicauce, but had come to be regarded as points of 

^ See Reli^on of the Smiitet, t S04 aqq. 
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propriety and self-respect ; but it can hardly be doubted that 
other parts are directly aimed at heathen eacraments, such qs 
the eating of swine's flesh spoken of in the Book of Isaiah, 
BJid similar rites that might •well occur in connection with the 
superstitions described by Ezekiel. Similar prohibitions have 
been enforced in Christian times on converts from heathen- 
ism, in order to cut them oflF from participation in idolatrous 
feasts. Thus Simeon Stylites forbade his Saracen converts 
to eat the flesh of the camel, which was the chief element 
in the sacrificial meals of the Arabs, and our own prejudice 
against the use of horse flesh is a relic of an old ecclesi- 
astical prohibition framed at the time when the eating of 
such food was an act of worship to Odin.^ 

This constant polemical reference to Canaanite worship 
and Canaanite morality gives to the element of ritual and 
forms of worship a much larger place in Deuteronomy than 
these things hold in the First Legislation. In points of civil 
order the new law still moves on the old Hues, Its object is 
not legislative innovation, but to bring the old consuetudinary 
law into relation to the fundamental principle that Jehovah 
is Israel's Lawgiver, and that all social order exists under 
His sanction. 

> Tliia subject ia fiiJly trented in my Seliffum o/lfu Semite toI. i. (1889), 
to which 1 refer for details ms to ancient laws of forbidden mcAta. Two of the 
prohibitiuiu in Deuteronomy (xiv. 21) rest on the older legisUtiuii ; but thew 
have a oharauter of their own. The firet of them U the law &g«.inst eaticf^ 
OAirion (Exod. xxii. 81), which evidently rests on the old rule that all lawful 
slaughter must be sacrificial, but ia equally consistent with the Denteronomic 
modification of that rule (Deut xii, 15). The other is the very curious law 
againit seething a kid in its mother's milk, i.r in goats' milk, on which see 
op. cU. p. 204 note. From the occarrence in Deut. xiv. 12-19 of aomo charac- 
teristic priestly expressions Kuencn infers that this lav was derived by the 
Deuteronomlst from the oral Torah of the priests (comp. xxiv. 8) ; but it is also 
possible that these details were added later, and that the original law confined 
itself to allowing all clean birds to be eaten (ver. 11), thus glancing obliquely 
at the rule of tho Astarte-worshipiwrs of Canaan, who would not eat the dov« 
{op, cU. p. 202 note). The permission to eat all fiah having scales and fins 
also stands In contrast to a widespread superstition of the Syrian Astarte- 
worship^wrs {op, eit. p. 430). 
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Thus we still find some details wLich bear the stamp of 
primeval Semitic culture. In chap, xxL 10 sq. we have 
marriage by capture as it was practised by the Arabs before 
Mohammed, and even the detail as to the paring of tlie nails 
of the captive before mamage is identical with one of tlie old 
Arabic methods of terminating the widow's period of seclusion 
and setting her free to maiTy again. 

But in general we see that the civil laws of Deuteronomy 
belong to a later stage of society than the First Legislation. 
For example, the law of retaliation, which has so large a 
range in the First Legislation, is prescribed in Deut. xix. 16 
sq. only for the case of false witness.' And with this goes the 
introduction of a new punishment, which, in the old law, waa 
confined to slaves. A man who injures another may be 
brought before tlie judge and sentenced to the bastinado (xxv, 
1 sq.). The introduction of this degrading punishment in the 
case of freemen indicates a change in social feeling. Among 
the Bedomns no sheikh would dare to flog a man, for he 
would thereby bring himself under the law of retaliation ; and 
80 it was in Israel iu the old time. But Eastern kingship 
breaks down this sense of personal independence, while, at 
the same time, it modifies the strict law of revenge. In 
general, the executive system of Deuteronomy is more ad- 
vanced. The sanctuary is still the highest seat of law, but 
the priest is now associated with a supreme civil judge (xviL 
9, 12), who seems to be identical with the king ; and even 
the subordinate judges are not merely the natural sheikhs, or 
elders of the local communities, but include officers appointed 
with national authority (xvi. 18). Again, the law of manu- 
mission undergoes an important modification. On the old 
law a father could sell his daughter as a slave, and the bond- 
woman was absolute property ; the master could wed her to 
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^ It may iDdo&d b« inferred from thia paseage that the taiio exiatod ia 
th«oi7 in other caaei aUo, but woa not commonly enforced in pr&ctioe. 
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one of his aervanta, and retain her when the servant left. In 
Deuteronomy all this hoa disappeared, and a Hebrew woman 
has a right to manumission after seven years, like a man (xv. 
12, 17). A similar advance appears in the change on the law 
of seduction. By the old law this case was treated as one of 
pecuniary loss to the fatlier, who must be compensated by the 
seducer purchasing the damsel as wife for the full price 
(mdliar) of a virgin. In Deuteronomy the law is removed 
from among the laws of property to laws of moral purity, and 
the paynient of full mdhar is changed to a fixed fine (Exod, 
xxiL 16, 17; Deut xxii. 28 55.)- 

In other cases the new code softens the rudeness of ancient 
custom. In Arabic warfare the destruction of an enemy's 
palm-grovea is a favourite exploit, and fertile lands are thus 
often reduced to desert. In 2 Kings iiL 19 we find that the 
same practice was enjoined on Israel by the prophet Elisha 
in war with Moab ; every good tree was to be cut down. But 
Deut XX, 19 sq. forbids this barbarous destruction of fruit- 
trees. Still more remarkable is the law of Deut. xxii. 30. It 
was a custom among many of the ancient Arabs that a man 
took possession of his father's wives along with the property 
(his own mother, of course, excepted). The only law of for- 
bidden degrees in the Deuteronomic Code is directed against 
this practice, which Ezekiel xxii. 10 mentions as still current 
in Jerusalem. But in early times such marriages were made 
without offence. The Israelites understood Absalom's appro- 
priation of David's secondary wives as a formal way of 
declaring that his father was dead to him, and that he served 
himself his heir (2 Sam. xvi) ; and when Adonijah asked the 
hand of Abishag, Solomon understood him as claiming the 
inheritance (1 Kings ii. 22). The same custom explains the 
anger of Isbbosheth at Abner (2 Sam. iil 7). The new code, 
you perceive, marks a growth in morality and refinement It 
is still no ideal law fit for all time, but a practical code 
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largely incorporating elements of actual custom. But the 
growth of custom and usage is on the whole upward, and 
ancient social usages which survived for many centuries 
after the age of Josiah among the heathen of Arabia and 
Syria already lie behind the Deuteronomic Code. With all 
the hardness of Israel's heart, the religion of Jehovah had 
proved itself in its influence on the nation a better religion 
than that of the Baalim.^ 

From Josiah's covenant to the fall of the Jewish state the 
Code of Deuteronomy had but a generation to run. Even in 
this short time it appeared that the reformation had not 
accomplished its task, and that the introduction of the written 
law was not enough to avert the judgment which the prophets 
had declared inevitable for the purification of the nation. 
The crusade against the high places was most permanent in 
its results. In the time of Jeremiah popular superstition 
clung to the Temple as it had formerly clung to the high 
places, and in the Temple the populace and the false prophets 
found the pledge that Jehovah could never forsake His 
nation. This fact is easily understood. The prophetic ideas 
of Isaiah, which were the real spring of the Deuteronomic 
reformation, had never been spii'itually grasped by the mass 

' See on marriago with a stepmother my Kinship, p. 80 tqq. It is not, oi 
ooane, to be sapposed that no other ntto of forbidden degrees was r«cognisdd, 
but ouly that uo other case required to be provided against Tet marriage 
witli a half-sUter not utJ^rine was allowed in old Israel, and not nnknown in 
the days of Ezelciel {nipra, p. 280), though it is condemned by him and in 
the *' Framework" of Deuteronomy (chap, xivii. 22). Why does the code 
not mention this ease, whicli was certainly not to be passed orer in Rilenee T 
In such a case silenoe Nems to imply consent ; and this may supply an 
additional ai^iiiient for aSHigning to Dout zxvii. a later date tlian the code 
of chaps, xii.-xxvi. Tho advance in the laws of forbidden degrees from the 
Deuteronomic Code through the "Framework" (DouL xxviL) and Ezekiol 
(jcxit 10, 11) to the full I^vitiral law is one of the clearest proofs of the true 
order of succession in the Pentatt-uchal Isws. 31arriage with a hnlf-siater was 
known among the PhaBniciaus in the time of Achilleji Titius, and indoed 
forbidden marriages, including that with a father's wife, seem to have bera 
practised pretty openly in Roman Syria down to the fifth Christian century. 
See RninA and Sachau, Syriaeh-Romiaches lifchUbueh^ p. 30 (Leipzig, 1880). 
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of the people, though the ^clai attending the overthrow ol 
Sennacherib had given them a certain currency. The con- 
ception of Jehovah's throne on. Zion was materialised in the 
Temple, and the moral conditions of acceptance with the King 
of Zion, on which Isaiah laid so much weight, were forgotten. 
Jehovah received ritual homage in lieu of moral obedience; 
and Jeremiah has again occasion to declare that the latter 
alone is the positive content of the divine Torah, and that a 
law of sacrifice is no part of the original covenant with 
Israel. In speaking tliua the prophet does not separate him- 
self from the Deuteronomic law ; for the moral precepts of 
that code — as, for example, the Deuteronomic form of the 
law of manumission (Jer. xxxiv. 13-16) — he accepts as part 
of the covenant of the Exodus. To Jeremiah, therefore, the 
Code of Deuteronomy does not appear iu the light of a positive 
law of sacrifice; and this judgment is undoubtedly correct. 
The ritual details of Deuteronomy are directed against 
heathen worship; they are negative, not positive. In the 
matter of sacrifice and festal observances the new code simply 
diverts the old homage of Israel from the local sanctuaries to 
the central shrine, and all material offerings are summed up 
under the principles of gladness before Jehovah at the great 
agricultural feasts, and of homage paid to Him in acknow- 
ledgment that the good things of the land of Canaan are 
His gift (xxvl 10). The firstlings, first fruits, and so forth 
remain on their old footing as natural expressions of devotion, 
which did not begin with the Exodus and are not peculiar to 
Israel Even the festal sacrifices retain the character of " a 
voluntary tribute" (Deut. xvL 10), and the paschal victim 
itself may be chosen indifferently from the flock or the herd 
(xvi. 2), and is still, according to the Hebrew of xvi. 7, pre- 
sumed to be boiled, not roasted, as ia the case in all old 
sacrifices of which the history speaks. Deuteronomy knows 
nothing of a sacrificial priestly Torali, though it refers the 
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people to the Torah of the priests on the subject of leprosj 
(xxiv. 8), and acknowledges their authority as judges in law- 
suits. In the Deutcroiiomic Code the idea of sin is never 
connected with matters of ritual. A ain means a cniue. 
offence to law and justice (xix. 15, xxi. 22, xxil 26, xxiv. 
an act of heathenism (xx. 18), a breach of faith to^ 
Jehovah (xxiii. 21, 22), or a lack of kindliness to the 
(xxiv. 15). And such offences are expiated, not by sacriti<^_ 
but by punishment at the hand of man or God. This inoiJ^| 
aide of the law, which exactly corresponds to prophetic teach- 
ing, continued to be neglected in Judah. Oppression, blood- 
shed, impurity, idolatry, filled the land ; and for these things 
Jeremiah threatens a judgment, which the Temple and its 
ritual can do nothing to avert (Jer. vii.). 

In all this Dooteronomy and Jeremiah alike still stan] 
outside the priestly Torah. As far as DeutCTOnoniy goes, this 
is usually explained by saying that it is a law for the people, 
and does not take up points of ritual which specially belonged 
to the priests. But the code, which refers to the priestly law 
of leprosy, says nothing of ordinances of ritual atonement and 
stated sacrifice, and Jeremiah denies in express terms that a 
law of sacrifice forms any part of the divine commands to 
Israel. The priestly and prophetic Torahs are not yet absorbed 
into one system. 

Nevertheless there can be no doubt that there was at this 
time a ritual Torah in the bands of the priests, containing 
elements which the prophets and the old codes pass by. In 
the time of Ahaz there was a daily burnt ofFeriug in th( 
morning, a stated cereal offering iu the evening (2 Kings xi 
15). There was also an atoning ritual In the time 
Jehoash the atonements paid to tha priests were pecuniary 
a common enough thing in ancient times. But atoniun' 
sacrifice was also of ancient standing. It occurs in 1 Sam. ii^| 
14, — " The guilt of the house of Eli shall not be wiped out by 
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Bacrifice or oblation for ever." The idea of atonement in the 
Bacrificial blood must be very ancient, and a trace of it is found 
in the Book of Deuteronomy (xxi. 4) in the curioua ORlinance 
which provides for the atonement of the blood of nntraced 
homicide by tbe slaughter of a heifer." Along with these 
tilings we find ancient ordinances of ceremonial holiness in 
the sanctuary at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 4), and all this necessarily 
supposes a ritual law, the property of the priests. Only, we 
have already seen that the details still preserved to us of the 
Temple ritual are not identical with the full Levitical system. 
They contained many germs of that system, but they also 
contained much that was radically different. And in par- 
ticular the Temple worship itself was not stringently differ- 
entiated from everything heathenish, as appears with the 
utmost clearness in the admission of uncircumcised foreigners 
to certain ministerial functions, in the easy way in which 
Isaiab's friend Urijah accepted the foreign innovations of 
King Ahaz, and in the fact that prophets whom Jeremiah 
regards as heathen diviners still continued to be attached to 
the Temple np to tlie last days of the state, while worshippers 
from Samaria made pilgrimages to Jenisalem with heathenish 
ceremonies expressly forbidden in Deuteronomy as well as in 
Leviticus (Jor. xlL 5; Lev. xii. 27, 28; Deut xiv, 1 ; Isa. 
XV. 2). "We see, then, that even Josiah's reformation left 
many things in the Temple wliich savoured of heathenism, 
and the presence of the priests of the high places was little 
calculated to improve the spirituality of the observances of 
Jehovah's house. In all this there was a manifest danger to 
true religion. If ritual and sacrifice were to continue at all, 
it was highly desirable that some order should be taken with 
the priestly ritual, and an attempt made to reorganise it in 
conformity with the prophetic conception of Jehovah's moral 

1 Analogies to thii peculiar form of atonement are given in Beligtan of Uu 
8emiU§^ \l SSI. 
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holiness. Bub no effort to complete Josiah's work in this 
direction seems to have been made in the last troublous 
years of Jerusalem. On the contrary, Ezekiel describes the 
grossest heathenism as practised at the Temple, and hardly 
without the countenance of the priests (Ezek. viiL). 

The Temple and its worship fell with the destruction of 
the city. Fourteen years later, Ezekiel, dwelling in captivity, 
had a vision of a new Temple, a place of worsliip for repentant 
Israel, and heard a voice commanding him to lay before the 
people a pattern of remodelled worship. " If they be 
ashamed of all that they have done, shew them the form of 
the house . . . and all its ordinances, and all the Torahs 
thereof: and write them before them that they may keep all 
the form thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, and do 
them" (Ezek. xliii 10, 11). 

A great mystery has been made of this law of Ezekiel, but 
the prophet himself makes none. Ho says in the clearest 
words that the revelation is a sketch of ritual for the period 
of restoration, and again and again he places his new ordin* 
ances in contrast with the actual corrupt usage of the first 
Temple (xliii. 7, xliv. 5 sq,, xlv. 8, 9). He makes no appeal 
to a previous law of ritual The whole scheme of a written 
law of the house is new, and bo Ezekiel only confirms Jere- 
miah, who knew no divine law of sacrifice under the First 
Temple. It is needless to rehearse more than the chief points 
of Ezekiel's legislation. The first that strikes us is the de- 
gradation of the Levites, The ministers of the old Temple, 
he tells us, were uncircumcised foreigners, whose pi'esence was 
an insult to Jehovah's sanctuary. Such men shall no more 
enter the house, but in their place shall come the Levites not 
of the house of Zadok, who are to be degraded from the priest- 
hood because they oflSciated in old Israel before the idolatrous 
shrines (xliv. 5 aq,). This one point is sufficient to fix the 
date of the Levitical law as later than EzekieL In all the 
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earlier history, and in the Code of Deuteronomy, a Levite is 
a priest, or at least quali^ed to assume priestly functions ; 
and even in Josiah's reformation the Levite priests of the 
high places received a modified priestly status at Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel knows that it has been so in the past ; but he 
declares that it shall be otherwise in the future, as a punish- 
ment for the offence of ministering at the idolatrous altars. 
He knows nothing of an earlier law, in which priests and 
Levitea are already distinguished, in wliich the office of Levite 
is itself a high privilege (Num. xvi. 9). 

A second point in Ezekiel's law is a provision for stated 
and regular sacrifices. These sacrifices are to be provided by 
the prince, who in turn is to receive from the people no 
arbitrary tax, but a fixed tribute in kind upon all agricultui-al 
produce and flocks. Here again we see a reference to pre- 
ezilic practice, when the Temple was essentially the king's 
sanctuary, and the stated offerings were his gift In the old 
codes the people at large are under no obligation to do stated 
sacrifice. That was the king's voluntary offering, and so it 
was at first after the Exile, at least in theory. The early 
decrees of Persian monarchs in favour of the Jews provide 
for regular sacrifice at the king's expense (Ezra vL 9, vii. 
17) ;* and only at the convocation of Nehemiali do the people 
agree to defray the stated offering by a voluntary poll-tax of 
a third of a shekel (Neh, x. 32). It is disputed whether, in 
Exod. XXX. 16, " the service of the tabernacle," defrayed by 
the fixed tribute of half a shekel, i-efers to the continual sacri- 
fices. If it does so, this law was still unknown to Nehemiah, 
and must be a late addition to the Pentateuch. If it does not, 
it is still impossible that the costly Levitical ordinance of stated 



' The luBtory in Ezra-Kehfimiah tnalcM it clear that thcso dpcrees had 
little pnctical rosult ; and it has bcwn questioned whether in their present 
form they are perfectly anthentic. But they bhow at least that the Uieory 
of the Jews was that public sscri^ces should be defrayed by theaapreme ciril 
authority. 
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ofTerings could have preceded the existence of a provision for 
supplying them. Again we are brought back to Jeremiah's 
words. The stated sacrifices were not prescribed in the 
wilderness. 

A third point in Ezekicl's law is the prominence given to 
the sin ofiftiriug and atoning ritual The altar must be purged 
with sin offerings for seven consecutive days before burnt 
sacrifices are acceptably offered on it (xliii. 18 sq,). The 
Levitical law (Exod. xxlx. 36, 37) prescribes a similar cere- 
mony, but with more costly victims. At the dedication of 
Solomon's Temple, on the contrary (1 Kiugs viii. 62), the 
altar is at once assumed to be fit for use, in accordance with 
Exod. XX. 24, and with all the early cases of altar-building 
oufaside the Pentateuch. But, besides this first expiatory 
ceremonial, Ezekiel appoints two atoning services yearly, at 
the beginning of the first and the seventh month (xlv. 18, 20, 
LXX,), to purge the house. This is the first appearance, out- 
side of the Levitical code, of anything corresponding to the 
great day of atonement in the seventh month, and it is plain 
that the simple service in Ezekiel is still far short of that 
solemn ceremony. The day of atonement was also a fast day. 
But in Zech. viL 5, viii. 19, the fast of the seventh month is 
alluded to as one of the four fasts commemorating the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, which had been practised for the last 
seventy years. The fast of the seventh month was not yet 
united with the " purging of the house " ordained by EzekieL 
Even in the great convocation of Neh. viiL-x., where we have 
a record of proceedings from the first day of the seventh 
month onwards to the twenty-fourth, there is no mention of 
the day of expiation on the tenth, which thus appears as the 
very last stone in the ritual edifice, 

I pass over other features of Ezekiel's legislation. The 
detailed proof that in every point Ezekiel's Torah prepares 
the way for the Levitical law, but represents a more ele- 
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mentary ritual, may be read in the text itself with the aid of 
Smend's Commentary. The whole scheme presents itself 
with absolute clearness as a first sketch of a written priestly 
Torah, resting not on the law of Closes but on old priestly 
usage, and reshaped so as to bring the ordinances of the house 
into due conformity with the holiness of Jehovah in the sense 
of the prophets and the Deuteronomic Code. The thought 
that underlies Ezekiel's code ia clearly brought out in iliii 7, 
xliv. G sqq. To Ezekiel, who is himself a priest, the whore- 
dom of Israel, tlieir foul departure from Jehovah after filthy 
idols, appears in a peculiarly painful light in connection with 
the service of the sanctuary, the throne of Jehovah, the place 
of the soles of His feet, where He dwells in the midst of 
Israel for ever. In time past the people of Israel have defiled 
Jehovah's name by their abominations, and for this they have 
suffered His wrath. The new law is a gift to the people on 
their repentance — a scheme to protect them from again falling 
into like sins. The unregulated character of the old service 
gave room for the introduction of heathen abominations. 
The new service shall be reduced to a divine rule, leaving no 
door for what is unholy. But so long aa worship takes place 
with material ceremonies in an earthly sanctuary, the idea of 
holiness cannot be divested of a material element From the 
earliest times the sanctity of God's worship had regard to 
provisions of physical holiness, especially to lustrations and 
rules of cleanness and uncleanness, which, in their origin, 
were not different in principle from the similar rules found 
among all ancient nations, but which nevertheless could be 
used, as we find them used in Deuteronomy, to furnish a 
barrier against certain forms of foreign heathenism. From the 
priestly point of view, material and moral observances of 
sanctity run into one. Ezekiel finds equal fault with 
idolatry in the Temple and with the profanation of its 
plateau by the sepulchres of the kings (xliiL 7). And so his 



ritual, though ite fundameatal idea is moral, branches oat 
iuto a variety of ordinances which from our modern point of 
view seem merely formal, but which were yet inevitable 
unless the principle of sacrifice and an earthly sanctuazy 
was to be altogether superseded. If the material sanctaaiy 
was to be preserved at all, the symbolic observances of its 
holiness must be made stringent, and to this end the new 
ordinance of the Levites and Ezekiel's other provisions were 
altogether suitable. 

In proportion, now, as the whole theory of worship is 
remodelled and reduced to rule on the scheme of an exclnsive 
sanctity, which presents, so to speak, an armed front to 
every abomination of impure heathenism, the ritual becomes 
abstract, and the services remote firom ordinary life. In the 
old worship all was spontaneous. It was as natural for au 
Israelite to worship Jehovah as for a Moabite to worship 
Chemosh. To worship God was a holiday, an occasion of 
feasting. Religion, in its sacrificial form, was a part of 
common life, which had its well-known and established 
forma, but which no one deemed it necessary to reduce to 
written rules. Even in Deuteronomy this view predomi- 
nates. The sacrificial feasts are still the consecration oi 
natural occEifiions of joy ; men eat, drink, and make merry 
before God, The sense of God's favour, not the sense of sin, 
is what rules at the sanctuary. But the unification of the 
sanctuary already tended to bi*eak up this old type of religion. 
Worship ceased to be an everyday thing, and so it ceased to 
be the expression of everyday religion. In Ezekiel this 
change has produced its natural result in a change of the 
whole standpoint from which he views the service of the 
Temple. The offerings of individuals are no longer the chief 
reason for which the Temple exists. All weight lies on the 
stated service, which the prince provides out of national 
funds, and which is, as it were, the representative service of 
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IsraeL The individual Israelite who, in the old law. 
stood at the altar himself and brought his own victim, 
is now separated from it, not only by the double cordon of 
priests and Levites, but by the fact that his personal 
ofifeiing is thrown into the background by the stated national 
sacrifice. 

The whole tendency of this is to make personal religion 
more and more independent of ofiferings. The emotion with 
which the worshipper approaches the second Temple, as re- 
corded in the Psalter, has little to do with sacrifice, but rests 
rather on the fact that the whole wondrous history of 
Jehovah's grace to Israel is vividly and personally realised 
as he stands amidst the festal crowd at the ancient seat of 
God's throne, and adds his voice to the swelling song of 
praise. The daily religion of the Eestoration found new 
forms. The devotional study of the Scriptures, the syna- 
gogue, the practice of prayer elsewhere than before the altar, 
were all independent of the old idea of worship, and naturally 
prepared the way for the New Testament. The narrowing of 
the privilege of access to God at the altar would have been 
a retrograde step if altar-worship had still remained the form 
of all religion. But this was not so, and therefore the new 
ritual was a practical means of separating personal religion 
from forms destined soon to pass away. The very features 
of the Levitical ordinances which seem most inconsistent 
with spirituality, if we place them in the days of Moses, 
when all religion took shape before the altar, appear in a 
very different light in the age after the Exile, when the non- 
ritual religion of the prophets went side by side with the 
Law, and supplied daily nourishment to the spiritual life of 
those who were far from the sanctuary. 

With all this there went another change not less im- 
portant In the old ritual, sacrifice and offering were 
essentially an expression of homage (in the presentation of 



the altar gift), and an act of communion (in the sacri6ciAl 
feaat that followed), while the element of atonement for sin 
held a very subsidiary place in ordinary acta of worship. 
But the ideas of sacrificial homage and communion lost great 
part of their force when the sacrifices of tlic sanctuary were 
BO much divorced from individual life, and became a sort of 
abstract representative service. In Ezekiel, and atill more 
in the Levitical legislation, the element of atonement takes a 
foremost place. The sense of sin had grown deeper imder 
the teaching of the prophets, and amidst the proofs of 
Jehovah's auger that darkened the last days of the Jewish 
state. Sin and forgiveness were the main themes of pro- 
phetic discourse. The problem of acceptance with God 
exercised every thoughtful mind, as we see not only from 
the Psalms and the prophets of the Exile and Itestoration, 
but above all from the Book of Job, which is certainly later 
than the time of Jeremiah. The acceptance of the worship 
of the sanctuary had always been regarded as the visible 
sacrament of Jehovah's acceptance of the worshipper, " when 
He came to him and blessed him/' And now, more than in 
any former time, the first point in acceptance was felt to be 
the forgiveness of sin, and the weightiest element in the 
ritual was that which symbolised the atonement or " wiping 
out" of iniquity. The details of this symbolism cannot 
occupy us her& In point of form the atoning ordinances of 
the Levitical law are not essentially different from the expia- 
tory rites of other ancient nations, and they must therefore be 
taken, not ns innovations but as a reshaping of ancient ritual 
to fit the conditions of the second Temple. As regards their 
meaning the law is generally silent, and it was left to the 
worshipper to interpret the symbolism as he could. In some 
cases the meaning was transparent enough, in others the 
original significance of the acts prescribed was probably 
forgotten at the time when the old ritual traditions were 
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codified.* They were conventions to which God had attached 
the promise of forgiveneaa ; and their real significance as a 
factor in the religious life of Judaism lay not in the details 
of the ritual but in tliat they constantly impressed on the 
people tlio sense of abiding sin, the need of forgiveness, and 
above all the assurance tliat the religion of Israel was 
grounded on a promise of forgiveness to those who sought 
God in the way that He prescribed. For the promise of 
forgiveness is the only foundation on which a God-fearing 
life can be built. " With thee is forgiveness that thou 
mayest be feared" (Ps. cxxx. 4). 

Tlie Levitical legislation in our present Pentateuch is the 
practical adaptation of these principles to the circumstances 
of the second Temple, when Jerusalem was no longer the 
seat of a free state, but only the centre of a religious 
community possessing certain municipal privileges of self- 
government. Its distinctive features are all found in 
Ezekiel's Torah — the care with which the Temple and its 
vicinity are preserved from the approach of unclean things 
and persons, the corresponding institution of a class of 



^ I havo attempted an historical and comparative inTestigation into the 

nie&iiing of the atoning ceremoniefl of the Hebrews in uiy Jitligitm of the 
StmiUSt to which the curious reader mny refer. The qitestion as to the 
etymological meaning of tlio Hebrew root *^ED, from the second stem of which 
the technical termn conneotcii with atonement are derived, la obscure. The 
root idea ia commonly taken to bo "to cover" (after the Arabic) ; but in 
Syriac the sense of ths simple stem is '* to wiiM off" or "wipe clean." This 
sense appears in Hebrew (in the second stem) if the text of laa. xxriiL 18 is 
sound, which, however, is very doubtful. Tlio sequence of the various Hebrew 
usages is very ingenioasly worked out by Wellhausen {GeschicJiUt i. 66 »qq.\ 
Compositiovi, p. 335), starting from tlie sense " cover" ; but it seems to me 
that his argument might bo easily accommodAted to the other possible 
etymology. There are Semitic analogies for regarding the forgiveness of sin 
either as " covering " or as "wiping out," sjid the phrase D*3D n03 = D'JD HtTI 
ia not dcciMve, though ou tho whole it seems easieat to take ibis to mean 
" to wipe clean the face " blackened by displcneuro, as the Arabs say " whiten 
the face." The most important point ia that except in the Priests' Code it u 
God, not the priest, who (on tho one etymology) wipes out sin or (on tbe other) 
regards it as covered. 



holy minisiera in the person of the Levites, the greater 
distance thus interposed between the people and the altar, 
the concentration of sacrifice in the two forms of stated 
representative oQerings (the tamid) and atoning sacrifices. 
In all these points, as we bare seen, the usage of the 
Law is in distinct contrast to that of the first Temple, 
where the Temple plateau was polluted by the royal 
sepulchres, where the servants of the sanctuary were un- 
circumcised foreigners, the stated service the affair of the 
king, regulated at will by him (2 Kings xvL), and the 
atoning offerings commonly took the shape of fines paid to 
the priests of the sanctuary (2 Kings xii. 16). That 
Ezekiel in these matters speaks, not merely as a priest 
recording old usage, but as a prophet ordaining new Torah 
with Divine authority, is his own express claim, and 
therefore the Pentateuchal ordinances that go with Ezekiel 
against the praxis of the first Temple must have been 
written after Ezekiel and under his influence. 

The development of the details of the system falls there- 
fore between the time of Ezekiel and the work of Ezra, 
or to speak exactly, between 572 and 444 aa ; and the 
circumstance already referred to, that the culminating and 
most solemn ceremony of the great day of expiation was 
not observed in the year of Ezra's covenant, shows that the 
last touches were not added to the ritual until, through Ezra's 
agency, it was put into practical operation.^ But, while the 
historical student is thus compelled to speak of the ritual 
code as the law of the second Temple, it would be a great 
mistake to think of it as altogether new. Ezekiel's ordin- 
ances are nothing else than a reshaping of the old priestly 
Torah ; and a close study of the T^vitical laws, especially in 
Lev. xvii.-xxvi., shows that many ancient Torahs were worked 

^ 3«e Addition&l Note F, THs dewl^jpfiwU of tiu ritual tiftUm Uiicom 
J^tkiil ami Ekto^ ^M 
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up, by successive processes, into the complete system as we 
now possess it. In Lev. xxiv. 19 sq., for example, we find the 
old law of retaliation for injariea not mortal, which is already 
obsolescent in the Deuteronomic Code. The preservation of 
such a Torah shows that the priests did not give up all their 
old traditional law for the written Code of Deuteronomy. They 
doubtless continued till the time of Ezra to give oral Torahs, 
as we see from Haggai i. 11. The analogy of all early law 
makes this procedure quite intelligible to ua. Nothing is 
more common than to find an antique legislation handed 
dowQ» in the mouth of a priestly or legal guild, in certain set 
forms of words. 

To trace out in detail how much of the Levitical legisla- 
tion consists of such old Torahs handed down from time 
immemorial in the priestly families, and how much is new, is 
a task which we cannot now attempt, and which indeed has 
not yet been finally accomplished by scholars.^ The chief 

^ Ouo of the ohief innovations of tbo ritaa.1 law is the Increased provision 
for tlie prieatbood. This occnrs in txtro ways. In the first place they receive 
» larger share in the gifts which on the old asage were the material of feasts 
at the aanctnarj. In Deuteronomy the finitlings are eaten by the worshipper 
at the annual feasts, the priest of course receiving the usaal share of each 
victim. But in Num. xviii. 18 thoy belong entirely and absolutely to the 
priest. This difTerence cannot be explained away ; for according to Deut xiv. 
24 the firstlings might be turned into money, and materials of a feast bought 
with them, while in Kum. xviii. 17 it ia forbiddeD to redeem any firstling fit 
for sacrifice. Again, in Deuteronomy the annual produce of the soil, but not 
of the herd, was tithed for the religious use of the owner, who ate the tithes at 
tlie feasts. But in the Levitical law the tithe incladea the herd and the flock 
(Lev. xxvii. 32), and is a tribute paid to the Levites, who in turn pay a tiths 
to the priests (Num. xviii. ). This is quite another thing from the Deuteronomic 
annual tithe, which is rot a tribute, but a provision for the popular religioas 
festivals ; and the only ordinance of Deuteronomy at all analogons to it is the 
charity tithe of the third year, in which the Levites had a share along with 
the other poor of the township. But here also the points of diflfercnce are 
greater thau the points of likeness. The charity tithe was stored in each town- 
ship and eaten by dependents where it waa stored (Deut. xxvi. 12, 13, whore far 
hnmght away read consumed : the tithe was consumed whore it lay ; see verse 
14 Heb. ). The Levitical tithe might b« eaten by the Levites where they pleased, 
and in Inter times waa stonid in the Temple. Onoemore, the priest's share of a 
oaorifice in Danteronomy consists of inferior parta, the bead and maw, whiob 
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interest of this inquiry lies in ita bearing on the early history 
of Israel, It is for the historian to determine how far the 
Priests' Code (i.e. the Levitical law and the narrative sections 
of the Pentateuch that go with it, and are mainly directed to 
enforce law by rehearsing precedents) is mere law, of which 
we can say no more than that it was law for the second 
Temple, and how far it is also history which can be used in 
describing the original sanctuary of the ark in the days of 
Moses. But in following out this inquiry we cannot assume 
that every law which is called a law of Moses was meant to 
be understood as literally given in the wilderiiess. For it is 
a familiar fact that in the early law of all nations necessary 
modifications on old law are habitually carried out by means 
of what lawyers call hf/nl jidions. This name is somewhat 
misleading ; for a legal (iction is no deceit, but a convention 
which all parties understand. In short, it is found more con- 
venient to present the new law in a form which enables it to 
be treated as an integral part of the old legislation. Thus in 
Roman jurisprudence all law was supposed to be derived from 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables (Maine, AncieyU Law, p. 33 

in AnVU are still the buU'bor'a fee, nd the ahouMer, which is not tho 
choicest joint (PBendo-WILkidy, p. IS, and Hamaker^a note), though not the 
worst (Ezek. jcxiv. 4 ; Freytag, Ar. Prot\ ii. 320). In fact Exod. xiL 9 
requires to niako spwial provUion that tho liead and iuMrarda be not lelt 
uneaten in the paschal lamb, which jirovea that they were not esteemed. 
But in the lycvitical law the priests* part is the breaat and the leg (not as 
K. V. the shoulder), which ia the beat part (1 Sam. ix. 24). 

In the second place, the Levitical law, following a hint of Kzekiel (xlr. 4, 
6), ajtaigns towns and pantnre grounds to tho priosta and Levitca. Tho list of 
siioh towns in Joah. xxi. is part of the Priests' Code and not of the old history. 
In ancient times many of those tovms certainly did not belong either to 
priests or Levites. Gazer was not conquered till the lime of Solomon (1 Kings 
ix. 10). Sbechem, Giheon, and Hebron had quite a different population in tho 
time of the Judges. Anathoth was a priestly city, but its priests held the land 
on terms qnite different from those of the later law. Aa s matter of fact, the 
assignation of cities and suburbs to tho prieata and Levites was never carried 
out, fls Jewish tradition itself admits for the i>er.od of the socond Tomplo. 

On tho Leritictl modifications of the festivals, see Hnpfcld, De primitiva 
ei vera festorum ratume^ Halle, 1862-C5; Wellhansen, ProUgonunOt Kap. iiL 
On this topic the last word has not yet been spoken. 
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sq.)^ just as in Israel all law was held to be derived from the 
teaching of Moses, The -whole object of this way of treating 
the law was to maintain the continuity of the legal system. 
But kgal fiction has much more curious developments. In old 
English law many writs give a quite imaginary history of 
the case, alleging, for example, that the plaintiff is the king's 
debtor, and cannot pay his debts by reason of the default of 
the defendant This instance is not directly parallel to any- 
thing in the Old Testament ; but it shows how impossible 
it would be to explain any system of ancient law on the 
assumption that every statement which aeems to be plain 
narrative of fact ia actually meant to be so taken. It would 
be the highest presumption to affirm that what is found in all 
other ancient laws cannot occur in the Old Testament. The 
very universality of these conventions shows that in certain 
stages of society they form the easiest and most intelligible 
way of introducing necessary' modifications of law; and the 
Israelites had the same habits of thought with other primitive 
nations, and doubtless required to be taught and to think 
things out on the same lines. In our state of society legal 
fictions are out of date ; in English law they have long been 
mere antiquarian lumber. But Israel's law waa given for the 
practical use of an ancient people, and required to take the 
forms which we know, as a matter of fact, to be those which 
primitive nations best understand. 

If we find, then, by actual comparison of different parts 
of Scripture, that some points of law and ceremony are re- 
lated in historical form, as if based on Mosaic precedent, but 
that there is other evidence, as in the case of the march from 
Sinai {supra, p. 321), that the thing did not happen so in 
Moses's own time, we have to consider the probability that 
the form of the narrative which aims at setting forth law in 
the shape of precedent is nothing more than a case of legal 
convention j for one well-known type of this ia to relate a 
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new law in the form of an ancient precedent Let me illo^ 
irate this by an example from Sir H. Maine's ViUagt Com- 
mwnilies, p. 110. In India, when the Govemment brings a 
new water supply into a village, the village authorities make 
rules for its use and distribution ; but " these rules do not 
purport to emanate from the personal authority of thei; 
author or authors; there is always a sort of fiction under 
which some customs as to the distribution of water are 
supposed to have existed from all antiquity, although, in 
fact, no artificial supply had been even so much as thought 
of" In the same way the new laws of the Levitical code 
might be presented as ordinances of Moses, though, when 
they were first promulgated, every one knew that they were 
not sOf and though Ezra himself speaks of some of them as 
ordinances of the prophets. 

A good illustration occurs in the law of war. According 
to 1 Sam. XXX. 24, 25, the standing law of Israel as to the 
distribution of booty was enacted by David, and goes back 
only to a precedent in his war with the Amalekitea who 
burned Ziklng. In the priestly legislation the same law is 
given as a Mosaic precedent from the war with Midian 
(Num. xxxL 27). Here one can hardly avoid the conclosion 
that the Pentateuchal narrator has no other object than to set 
forth a certain rule of war as the ancient and sacred law of 
Israel. The older historian is content to refer this statute 
and ordinance of Israel to David. But the Priestly Code had 
to exhibit the whole system of Israel's law as a unity, and if 
the conventional methods of his time led him (as they did) to 
cast his exposition into liistorical form, he could only attain 
the unity requisite in a law-book by throwing David's ordin- 
ance back into the Mosaic age. Wliether in this or any 
other particular case he was consciously applying the method 
of legal fiction, or whether long before his time yoimger laws 
had been largely referred to Moses by common consent, as the 
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traditional way of acknowledging that they had co-ordinate 
authority with the earliest sacred legislation, is a matter of 
detail. The iniportant point for us as historical students is to 
realise the necessity of distinguishing between quasi-historical 
precedents, which are to be taken only as laws, and the actual 
history, wliich is to be taken literally. To indolent theologians 
this necessity is naturally unwelcome ; but to the diligent and 
reverent student it afiForda the key for the solution of many 
difficulties, and enables ns to gain a much more consistent and 
instructive view of the early history of Israel than is possible 
on the traditional assumption that the whole law which regu- 
lated the life of the Jews in the age of Pericles was already 
extant and in force long before the Trojan war, in a nation 
that was only just emerging from the primitive conditions of 
pastoral life in the desert The conclusion to which modem 
critics have been led is that the whole Priests' Code, alike in 
those parts which are formally legislative and in those which 
a superficial reading might regard as purely historical, is to be 
taken as essentially a law-book, and must not be used as an 
independent source for the actual history of the Mosaic time. 
For history, as distinct from law, the priestly author appears 
to have had no other authorities than those older books of 
which the greater part is still preserved to us in the non- 
priestly sections of the Pentateuch. Some account of the 
manner in which the Priests' Code deals with these older 
sources, of tlic way in which it strings its legal precepts on 
an historical thread, and of the way in which it allows itself 
to reshape the narrative in order to set forth later laws under 
the conventional form of Mosaic precedent, is necessary to 
complete the most summary view of the origin of the Penta- 
teuch. The first edition of this book stopped at tho point 
which we have now reached ; I shall now attempt to supply 
the defect by a supplementary Lecture. 
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Ik the last Lecture the critical argument about the da 
the tliree Pentateuchal Codes was carried to its conclusioxL 
The proof that the three great strata of laws embodied in the 
so-called books of Moses are not all of oue age but correspond 
to three stages in the development of Israers institutions, 
which can still be clearly recognised in the narrative of the 
historical books, is the most important achievement of Old 
Testament criticism. When the codes are set in their right 
places the main source of confusion in the study of the Old 
Testament is removed, the central problem of criticism is 
solved, and the controversy between modem criticism am 
conservative tradition is really decided. 

Behind this central problem there lie of course a multi 
tude of other questions that must be answered before the task 
of the critic is completed. The Pentateuch is a composite 
book, in wliich several bodies of law belonging to different 
periods occur embedded in a narrativa The narrative in its 
present form cannot be older than the youngest body of laws,^ 
and therefore must have been completed some time between 
the age of Ezekiel and that of Ezra. On the other hand, the 
final narrator certainly used older written documents, from 
wliich he made copious extracts verbatim. It is manifestly 

^ It ij of course quite pouible that slugle Iftwa, such u that about 
poll-tax (wtpm, p. 61), may bave been added later. 
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of great importance to determine all that can be determined 
as to the nature and age of tliese documents, and the process 
by which they and the several bodies of laws were ultimately 
fused together in a single volume. 

In the course of twelve Lectures, which made up the first 
edition of this book. I had no room to give more than a few 
general hints on this branch of the critical problem. Nor 
can I now attempt a complete exposition of all that critics 
have made out as to the structure of the Pentateuchal nar- 
rative, and of the arguments by wliicli their results have been 
attained. For such an exposition it would bo necessary to go 
through the whole Hebrew text, book by book, and chapter 
by chapter—^ task unsuitable to the plan of the present 
volume. Those who wish to follow out the critical analysis 
in detail will find the necessary help in the first volume of 
Kuenen's (Mderzoek, which is tiie standard work on the 
subject, and accessible in an English translation, or, in a 
more compendious and easier form, in Prof. Driver's Tntro- 
dwtum. I have no desire to say again what is so well said 
in these books ; but those who have followed my argument 
thus far may naturally desire to have, in conclusion, at least 
a geneiul sketch of the whole results of Pentateuch criticism. 
I have met with many persons who admit that they can 
detect no flaw in the critical arguments by which the dates of 
the codes are established, but who yet suspend their judg- 
ment, and are tempted to regard the whole Pentateuch 
question as a hopeless puzzle, because they cannot under- 
stand liow the Mosaic history is to be read in the light of 
the new critical discoveries ; and it is certainly true that if 
the dates assigned to the codes are correct they ought to find 
their most important verification in the analysis of the Penta- 
teuchal narrative. And so in point of fact they do. 

The method by which the codes are assigned to their 
proper place in Hebrew history, and the method by which 
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the narratives of the Pentateuch oan be analysed into their 
component parts, and ehown to be made up of extracts from 
several documents, are to a great extent independent ; and, in 
point of fact, very considerable progress had been made in the 
second branch of analysis before anything important was 
settled on the question of the laws. The strength of the 
present position of Pentateuch criticism is in good measare 
due to the fact that two lines of inquiry have converged to a 
common result 

These two lines of inquiry may be called respectively the 
historical and the literary. The historical method compares 
the institutions set forth in the several codes with the actual 
working institutions of Israel, as we see them in the historical 
books ; the literary method compares the several parts of the 
Pentateuch with one another, taking note of diversities of 
style and manner, of internal contradictions or incongruities^ 
and of all other points that forbid us to regard the whole 
Torah as the homogeneous composition of a single writer. 
In the first period of Pentateuch criticism, of which Noldeke*B 
Untcrsuchungcn (Kiel. 1869) may be taken as tlie last im- 
portant utterance, most scholars threw their whole strength 
into the literary line of inquiry. It was already settled that 
the Code of Deuteronomy was Josiah'a Law-book, and that 
the Book of the Covenant must be older, but there was no 
agreement about the Priestly Code. On the other band, it 
had been clearly seen that the priestly laws form an integral 
part of a great document, running through the whole Penta- 
teuch from Genesis onwards and extending into Joshua. 
And it had also been shown that this document displays so 
many marked peculiarities of language, mannerisms of style, 
and characteristic ways of looking at things, that it is possible 
to separate it out with much precision from the other sources 
with which it is now interwoven. 

Thus when the new school of criticism came forward with 
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its historical argument to prove that the priestly laws, as a 
whole, are later than Ezekiel, the lueanB were at hand fur 
subjecting this conclusion to a severe test of an IndBpendent 
kind. If the new criticism was right, the document embody- 
ing the priestly laws M'aa the latest element in the Pentateuch 
and Joshua, and when it was separated out the parts of the 
Hexateuch that remained could not contain any reference, 
direct or indirect, to the priestly document. It was found 
on careful examination that this was actually the case. 
Some apparent instances to the contrary were indeed brought 
forward ; but the list of places where tho non-pricstly sources 
seemed to be dependent on the priestly document was from 
the first extraordinarily meagre and little fitted to produce 
conviction ; and on closer examination it shrank to nothing. 
For example, the introductory chapters of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy contain a summary of the story of the forty years' 
wandering. By far the greater part of the history of this 
period, aa it stands in our present Pentateuch, belongs to the 
priestly document ; but everything peculiar to that document 
is remarkable by it^ absence from the historical retrospect in 
Deuteronomy. At first the opponents of the new views were 
not prepared to concede this; tliey could rot deny that the 
retrospect was silent about the priestly tabernacle and its 
ordinances, that it ignored the whole series of revelations to 
Moses and Aaron on which the priestly system of Israel's 
sanctity rests; but they thought that they could point out 
some few minor details in which the Deuteronomic writer 
betrayed acquaintance with the priestly document. If this 
had been correct it could only have led to the startling result 
that the Deuteronomist deliberately ignored the main teach- 
ing of the priestly document, and aimed at suppressing an 
essential part of the sacred law. But it was soon shown that 
there was no occasion to adopt any such sensational theory ; 
the supposed points of contact between Deuteronomy and the 
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priestly document were found ^ther to be illusory or to 
admit of an explanation consistent with the priority of the 
former work.' 

This coincidence between the results of hifitorical and 
literary criticism is the more striking because the literaiy 
determination of the limits of the priestly document or group 
was carried out almost entirely by scholars who took it for 
granted that this document was certainly older than Deute^ 
ODomy, and probably the oldest thing in the HexateucL 
There can therefore be no suspicion that their analysis was 
influenced by arguments drawn from the historico-legal line 
of inquiry. 



> In JuitificatioQ of these sUtemeDU it may talfic« to refer to the latest 
important publioation on the other side. Prof. Dillnunn, of Berlin, U now 
the only schoUr of eminence who diaeenta from the new eritica] constroctioxi of 
the Pentateuch, and has given his reasons for doing so after a fall consideia- 
tion of the researches of Kueneu and Wellhsusen. One is not bound to talcs 
note in this connection of views set forth before the two sohoUn last oamed 
had put the whole matter in a fresh light, or of newer utterances, like those 
of Renanj which simply ignore the more modem criticism. Between DiUmann 
and the school of Kuenon and Wellhsusen tliero is no controversy as to the 
broad lines of division that mark out the Uexateuch as consisting of four 
essential parts, viz. the priestly document, or group of documents (for it is 
not affirmed and not essential to the argument that all the prieitty pieces are 
by one hand : it is ouongh that they belong to one lohool) ; the Deutoronomic 
document (or group) ; and two oorlier doouments commonly known as the 
Jahvistic and tho Elohistlc. Dillmann admits that the two documents Ust 
named are older Ihftn Deuteronomy snd the priestly document or group, but 
he does not admit that the last is younger than Deuteronomy. And he 
thinks that the Jalivistic, Elohistic, and priestly parts of tho Hexateuob were 
united into a single book before Deuteronomy was added. But when it comes 
to the question whether the Denteronomic writings presuppose the eidstence 
of the priestly group, he admits thit this cannot be proved with absolute 
certAiuty. On tho other hand, he feeln sure that R' {i.e. the wiitor who in- 
corporated Deuteronomy for the first time with the other parts of the Pent*- 
taoch) knew the priestly writings. In other words, the proof that the pnestly 
gronp is not the youngest part of the Pentateuch cannot be effected by com- 
parison with the other great masses of Pontateuchal writing, but turns on % 
particular theory of the steps by which the original documents were fused 
together. I ventnre to say that this argument proves nothing. Suppose it 
true that Deuteronomy was still a separate book after the other throe doca* 
menta or grouju were fused together, this does not iu the slightest degree 
alTect the force of the historical argument for putting the Denteronomic Code 
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I have already explained that I cannot undertake to 
carry you through the details of the analysis on which the 
delimitation of the priestly group of writings rests. But I 
think I con give Buch a sketch of the methods of analysis, 
with illustrations from particular cases, as will satisfy 
reasonable persons that the critics have been working on 
sound lines. And when this is taken along with the fact that 
the results of the literary analysis agree with what can be 
proved from history as to the date of the codes, you will. I 
think, have aa much evidence before you as persous who are 
not specialists can ever expect to have in a complicated 
problem of ancient history. Speaking broadly, the critics 
divide the Hexateuch into three groups of literature ; the 
oldest history, represented by two documents that are cited as 
the Jahvistic and Elohistic stories, or more briefly as J and £ ; 
the Deuteronomic Code with its appendages (cited as D) ; and 
the group of priestly writings (cited as P). For our purposes 
it will be most convenient to begin with the Deuteronomic 
group. We start with the facts already established, that the 
code of Dent xii-xxvi, is a reshaping of the old law under 
the iufluence of tlie teaching of the prophets of the eighth 
century, and that it is the law on which Josiah'a Reformation 
proceeded (C21 B.C.). In our present Book of Deuteronomy 
the code is preceded and followed by a series of discourses, 
Deut, i.-xi. on the one side and Deut. xxvii.-xxx. on the 



and its appendages heton the Priests' Code and the rest of the priestly 
writings. And tlie very &igni6cfl.nt fact that the Deuteronomio sketch of the 
hutory ignores aU that is charactenstic in the prisstlr hiatorv also remaioi 
antoached. On this ftoint, indeed, Dillmanu nipliea with a tu giujHf. If 
DoDteronomy ignores the Priests' Code and history, he says, it must equally 
be admitted on tho other side that the latter ignores Deuteronomy. Really f 
Is it not plain ttiat the whole system of tho Priests* Code rests on the cardinal 
Denteronomic doctrine of the one sanctuary, which is so completely taken for 
granted by the later writer that it does not even receive formal expression and 
justification t See DiUmaun, I>u BUcher Nuvl, Deut., and Joa. (Leipzig, 1860), 
p. 658, and comp. on the whole matter Driver, hUroduetioiiy p. 77 J17.. p. 130, 
p. 137*?. 



otUer.^ That b substance and style these chapters are 
closely akin to the code of Deut xiL-zxvi., and stand apart 
from the rest of the Pentateuch, must be plain to eveiy 
attentive reader, but we shall hardly be justified in conclud- 
ing that Deut L-xxx. is all by one hand, and that all these 
chapters were contained in the book laid before King Josiah. 
Note in particular that chap, xxvii. breaks the connectioo 
between xxvL and xxviiL, and further that the occurrence of a 
series of titles and subscriptions at different points (chap. L 1, 
V. 1, xii 1. xxix, 1 [Heb. xxviii, 69]) suggests rather that the 
oode may have appeared in successive editions with fresh 
exhortations added by way of preface and conclusion. This, 
however, is a matter of detail that need not concern as at 
present. 

The date of the whole Dcuteronomic group is of course 
dependent on the date of the code, -Le. no part of Deut 
L-xxx. can be older than the seventh century b.c. ; while if 
the theory of successive editions is correct, some parts may be 
a good deal later than Josiah's Keformation in 621 B.O. But 
the whole group is raanifestly older than the Priestly Codej 
for there is not the slightest trace of the distinction between 
Priests and Levites (see Dent. x. 8), and the sketch of the 
events of the wilderness journey contained in the opening 
chapters of Deuteronomy passes in silence over all those 
histories in the middle books of the Pentateuch which imply 
that the Priestly Code was already in force in the days of 
Moses.' 

If the Deuteronomic Code was not in existence before the 

seventh century b,o., we cannot regard the speeches and 

exhortations of Moses contained in the Deuteronomic group 

as anything else than free compositions. We have in them 

not what Moses actually said in the plains of Moab, but 

^ Deut. xxzi belongs onljr in pert to thU group, and \u its present form 
roast be regarded as the link UDtting D to the rest of the Pentateuch. 
* Some apparent exceptions will come up for coosidoratiou later. 
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admonitions conceived in the epiiit of Moses and first 
addreased to the men of Josiah'a time, or in part^ perhaps, to 
the next generation. As a matter of literary form this way 
of enforcing the lessons of past history has evidently much to 
recommend it, and it was not introduced for the first time in 
the age of Josiah. In Joshua xxiv., which all critics assign 
to one of the pre-Deuteronomic sources of tho Pentateuch (E), 
Joshua is introduced in the same way, recapitulating how 
God had led Israel in the past, and drawing a practical 
conclusion. The Deuteronomic writers, therefore, were 
employing a recognised literary form which was not likely to 
be iniauuderstood in a society that had reached so high a 
pitch of literary culture as Judah in the reign of Josiah. To 
suppose that the speeches were forged in Moses's name to 
support the halting authority of the code is simply absurd. 
In all probability the code had already been accepted as the 
law of the land before the speeches were added ; or, if some 
of the speeches were already included in the book that waa 
brought to Josiah, it is puerile to think that the heads of a 
nation iu which letters had flourished for centuries, and which 
possessed such masterpieces of literary workmanship as the 
older histories and the prophetical books of the eighth century, 
could have failed to observe that a speech written in the name 
of Moses waa not necessarily genuine. It waa the intrinsic 
merits of Deuteronomy that gained it acceptance ; and if the 
book had not set forth such a combination of the old law of 
the realm with the principles of the prophets as commended 
itself to the national conscience and indicated a practical 
course of Reformation, the mere name of Moses would not 
have prevented it from beiitg tossed aside. 

While the speeches of Deuteronomy were not absolutely a 
new departure in literary art, we can see that they made a 
profound impression on the literary aims and methods of the 
period immediately subsequent to Josiah's Keformatiou. 
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Thtts the Book of Joshua contaioa considerable jiaasageB, cf 

the greater part of chap. i. aud the whole of chap, xxiE, 
which are obviously imitatious of the parenetic manaer d 
Deuteronomy ; and additions of the same kiad can be 
detected iu Judges, Samuel, and Kings. These insertiotu 
hardly touch the substance of the liistory, which, as we have 
already seen, makes it quite plain that the law of Deuteronomj 
was not known before the time of Josiah ; they consist mainly 
of a series of reflections on the meaning and lessons of the 
story, sometimes in the shape of speeches, and sometimes in 
the writer's own name, but all framed in the Deuteronomic 
manner aud on the assumption that the law of Deuteronomy 
is the standard by which national conduct must be judged. 
In tlie language of ciitics, it appears that the historical books 
from Judges to Kings have passed through the hands of at 
least one Deuteronomic redactor. 

The group Deut i.-xxx. offers little difficulty to the criti- 
cal analyst, because it has been transferred to the present 
llcxateuch entire, and in continuous form. In like manner 
it is probable that Lev. zviL-xxvi. once existed as a separate 
book, very nearly in the shape in which we now read it 
This section belongs iu geueral character to the priestly 
group, aud probably represents the earliest attempt to codify 
the priestly ordinances. But the mass of the Hexateuch, 
after Deut L-xxx. has been set on one side, is made up of 
extracts from several sources pieced together in a com- 
plicated way. And here the difficulties of critical analysis 
begin. 

Uow complex the structure of the narrative sometimes is 
has alriiaily been shown in Lecture XL by the example of the 
story of tho Deluge. But fortunately for the critics this close 
interweaving of single sentences from two sources is not the 
general rule ; there are long continuous tracts in the Hexa- 
teuoh where a single source is followed and uotliiug more 
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BeriouB than an occasional editorial touch comes in to break 
the unity of the exposition. Thus in the middle books of the 
Pentateuch we can at once mark off a series of sections, com- 
prising the mass of the priestly laws and a certain amount of 
narrative intimately connected with these laws. Such are 
Exod. xxv.-xxd., and then again, after a break of three 
chapters, Exod. xxxv.-xl. ; further the whole Book of Levi- 
ticu8 (save that xvii.-xxvi. were mainly taken over into 
the priestly document from an older book) ; Num. i. 1-x, 28. 
In the last verses of Num. x. we pass to another and dis- 
crepant source, as was shown in Lecture XL {sxtpra, p. 321), 
and from this point the phenomena become more complex. 
But the priestly source reappears without anything suggestive 
of admixhire in Num. xv. xvii.-xlx. xxvi.-xxxi., and finally in 
Num. xxxiii.-xxxvi 

I do not think it is necessary to argue in detail that all 
these passages are closely connected and must be drawn from 
a single source ; it will be more instructive to look at some of 
the reasons why I have passed over certain chapters as being 
ither of mixed origin or wholly derived from a different 
source. And first then, as regards Exodns xxxii.-xxxiv., or 
more exactly xxxii. xxxiil xxxiv. 1-28.' 

The analysis of these chapters presents several points of 
difficulty on which critics are not yet fully agreed. That 
the whole is not derived from a single source is pretty clear; 
thus xxxiL 7-14, where Moses is informed about the sin of the 
golden calf, and obtains God's forgiveness for the people before 
leaving the mount for the first time, ia hardly of one piece 
with xxxiL 30-34, where the same forgiveness is obtained at 
second visit to Sinai, nor indeed with the angry surprise of 



* Exod. xxxiv. 20-35 la really the cIom of chap, xxxt, containing wronl 
expr«saiona highly characteristic of P. It does not nu quite smoothly with 
what followa (comp. zxxIt. 32 with xxxv. 1) ; but there are reaaons for 
thinking that cliapa. xxxt. »qq. have at any rate been largely retoach«d by a 
late hand. 
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Moses aa he approaches the camp, xxzii 17-19. There m H 
other signs that the narrative is not homogeneous throughout, 
but on these and the various analyses to which they hun 
given rise I need not dwell The point to be noticed is j 
Uiat these chapters as a whole interrupt the sequence of the ^| 
priestly narrative, and present a different view of the course 
of events. In Exod. xxv.-xxxi. Moses is on the monnt re- 
ceiving instructions for the construction of the ark and 
tabernacle, and for the institution of the Aaronio priesthood, 
that Jehovah may take up his dwelling in the midst of Israel 
Tn chapters xxxv. sqq. ^fose3 communicates his instructions 
to the people, and the tabernacle is made and set up. Further 
ordinances follow io the Book of Leviticus and the early 
cliapters of Numbers. These things take up much time, and 
it is almost a year after the first arrival at Sinai before the 
people break up to pursue their journey towards Canaan 
(Num. X. 11, compared with Exod. xix* 1). All this is 
simple and self-consistent, and leaves us with a clear con- 
ception that the main purpose of the visit to Sinai was to 
furnish the people with the pattern of ritual and priesthood i 
necessary to a holy nation, in whose midst Jehovah dwells. H 
But now observe how chaps, xxxii-xxxiv. break the tenor 
of the narrative. While Moses is on the mount the people 
fall to worship the golden calf, and for this sin they are 
chastised. There would be no difficulty in this if we could 
treat the affair of the calf as a mere episode which produoed 
no permanent effect on Israel's relations to Jehovah. And 
we mu3t treat it so if we take chap. xxxv. as the natural 
sequel to chap, xxxiv. ; for in it Moses, after revisiting Sinai 
to replace the broken tables, quietly passes over all the recent 
events and begins to rehearse the ordinances about the taber- 
nacle, exactly as if the calf had never been made and the 
vocation of the holy nation had never been in jeopardy. But 
this is not the view of chaps, xxxii.-xxxiv. There the people's 
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sin is indeed pardoned, but the pardon is accompanied by a 
sentence of banishment from the Mount of God (xxxiiu 1). 
Moreover, though Jehovah promises to guide the people, 
sending His angel before them (xxxLi. 34, xxjuiL 2), He 
warns them that He cannot go in the midst of them (xxxiii 
3) ; and the practical application of this is seen in xxxiii 7 
sq,, where the tabernacle, the seat of revelation, is pitched 
outside the camp and remote from it Both these points are 
entirely ignored in the priestly narrative. The order to de- 
part is never withdrawn, yet the people remain at Sinai as if 
nothing had happened. And in xxxv. $qq. the construction 
of the priestly tabernacle, within which God is to dwell in 
the centre of the camp, proceeds without any reference to 
the existence of the tabernacle of chap, xxxiii., standing out- 
side the camp. But can we suppose at least that Jehovah's 
refusal to go in the midst of the people was tacitly withdrawn, 
and the first tabernacle replaced by the priestly tent ? No ; 
for the sanctuary outside the camp reappears long after, in 
Num. xi. 24, 2G, in Num. xiL 4, and by implication also in 
Num. X. 33, where the ark goes before the host, not in the 
midst of it.^ 

Still more inexplicable ia the relation of the priestly ordin- 
ances to the covenant between Jehovah and Israel, of wliich 
the terms are set forth in Exod. ixxiv. 10-27. This covenant 
is announced in express terms as the foundation of Israers 
relations to Jehovah. But it has nothing in common with 
the elaborate priestly ordinances already revealed in chaps. 
xxv.-xxxi. Did Jehovah give all the details of priesthood 
and tabernacle before he fixed the fundamental lines of 
Israel's religion ? Or are we mther to assume that the 
rebellion and the breaking of the first tables rendered it 
necessary to make an entirely new beginning and a new 



> Note also that in Daat x. 1 tqq. the ark it made at th« uuue tiroe aa tha 
nnowed tables of atone. 
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fuQdatncntal covenant ? And if so how oomea it ihat^ a^ 
cording to chap, xxxv., Moses, when he descends from th« 
mount, is silent as to the covenant of chap, xxxiv., and goes 
back to take up the thread of chap. xxxi. ? From all this 
the conclusion is inevitable that chap. xxxv. attaches itself 
directly to chap. xxxL, and has nothing in conunon vith 
Exod. xxxii.-xxxiv.' 

We may now pass on to the break in the priestly nar- 
rative at Num. X. 28. Upon x. 29 sqq, enough has been said 
at p. 321. In chaps. xL xii. the position of the tabernacle 
outside the camp is sulBcient proof that the narrative is DOt 
priestly ; and we also observe that in chap. xiL Aaron is not 
priest but prophet. In chaps, xiii. xiv. again, which contain 
the history of the spies that were sent to search the land of 
Canaan, and of the rebellion that followed on their report, we 
have plainly to deal with a compound narrative, the elements 
of which may be exhibited as follows in parallel columns : — 



Kum. xiii. 1-17 a. — Moses, by 
the command ment of tho Load, 
•enda forth twelve men from tho 
wilderneaa of Paran to spy out the 
land of Canaan. . . . (21.) So 
they went up and spied out the 
land from the wilderness ofZin as 
far OA Rebob and the frontier of 
Uamath. . . . (26.) And they re- 
turned from spying out the land 
after forty duyA, (2G) and went and 
came to Moses and Aaron and to 
all the congregation of the children 
of Israel in the wilderness of Paran, 
, , . and made their report to 
them and to the whole congre- 
gation. . . . (32.) And they 
brought up an evil report of the 
land which they had spied out 



17 b-20. . , . and aaid to 
them, Qo up thrjugh the Negeb^ 
and go up into the mountain-land, 
and see the land what it 1% and the 
people that dwell in it, whether 
they be strong or weak, few or 
many, etc. And take ye of the 
fruit of the land. Xow the tirao 
was tlie time of the first ripe graf»ea. 
. . . (22.) So they went up through 
the Negeb, and came as fur as He- 
bron, etc . . . (23, 24.) From 
Eshcol [near Hebron] they took 
a huge buncb of grapes with pome- 
granates and figs. . . . (26.) [Then 
they returned] to Kadesh . . . and 
showed them the fruit of the land. 
(27-29.) And they told him 
[Moses] that the land flowed with 



' It ii probable that Exod. xxxv.'xL bare been exp^ioded by later hjuida 
from a much shorter account of the carrying out of the direi'tious in olinp& 
xxT.-xzxi. ; see supra, p. It25. But this does not affect the argument, einoo 
chaps, xxxii. -xxxiT. are ignored by the whole priestly legislation. 
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unto the children of Lirael, eaying, 
The land, through which we have 
gone to spy it uut, is a land that 
eateth up the inhahitanta thereof. 
. . . (xiv. 1.) And all the congrega* 
tiun lifted up their vuico, and cried. 
... (2, 3.) Aiid all the children of 
Israel murmured against Mosea and 
Aaron : and the whole congregation 
eaid unto them, Would that we had 
died in the land of Egypt, etc. . . . 
(6.) And Moeea and Aaron fell on 
their facea before all the congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel. (6.) 
And Joshua and Caleb, two of the 
spies, rent their clothei, (7) and 
spake unto the whole congregation 
of the children of Israel, saying, 
The land ie an exceeding good land. 
. , (10.) But the whole congre- 
gation bade fttone them with stones. 
Atid the glory of the Lord ap- 
peared in the tabernacle before all 
the children of Israel. . (26-35.) 
And the Lord upako unto Moses and 
Aaron announcing that ths whole 
generation of rebels should die in 
the wilderness, only Caleb and 
Joshua Burriving to enter the 
promised land. (36-38.) The 
other ten spies die of plague before 
the Lord. 



milk and honey, but that the 
people were strong, with great 
walled cities. (30.) And Caleb 
stilled the people before Moses, 
saying, Let us go up at once and 
possess it ; for we ore well able to 
overcome it, (31.) But the men 
who went up with him said, 
We be not able to go up against 
the people, for they are stronger 
than we, . . (32) and all the 
people that we saw in it are 
men of great stature, (33) and there 
we saw the giants, etc . , (xiv, 
1.) And the people wept that 
night. . . . (4.) And they said 
one to another. Let us make a 
captain and return to Egypt. Htrt 
thtrt is a lacuna which stems to havs 
contained a remonstrance by Motti or 
Calebj of which verses 8, 9 are a frag- 
ment. The thread is resiiTned in verse 
11. (11-25.) And the Lord said 
unto Hoses, How long will this 
people provoke me ? etc I will 
smite them with pestilence, and dis- 
inherit them, and make of thee a 
greater nation and mightier than 
they. Moses intercedes for the 
people, and obtains forgiveness for 
them. But the rebellious genera- 
tioD must die in the wilderness, and 
shall not see the land of promise, 
with the sole exception of Caleb, 
"To-morrow turn ye, and get ye 
into the wildemeaa." . . . (39-46.) 
When this sentence is conveyed to 
the people they mourn greatly, and 
insifit on repairing their error by 
an attack on theCanaanite frontier, 
in which they undergo defeat 



These accounts are plainly intlependent, and each of them 
is nearly complete in itself, though that in the right hand 
column has lost its beginning and a few links at other points. 
In it the spies start from Kadesh, go no farther than Hebron, 




and report very favourably of the land, were it not that 
inbftbitants are too strong to be conquered. The only one 
who dissents from this judgment is Caleb, and he alone is ei- 
empted from the seuteuce of death in the wilderness. In ^ 
other account the spies start from the wilderness of Pann, 
reach the extreme north of Palestine, and report that the land 
is one in which it is hardly possible to live (xiii. 32 ; comp. 
Ezek. xnxvl 13). Caleb and Joshua, on the other hand, aar 
that the laud is good, and they two are exempted from 
the judgment of God against the rebels. Of these two 
accounts the first is followed in every point in Deut i 22-36. 
39. 40,^ and also in Josh. xiv. 6*14. save that in this passage 
some glossator has added in verse 6 the words " and concern- 
ing thee," thus including Joshua among the spies, against the 
plain sense of verse 8. Thus we see that the narrative which 
includes Joshua among the spies is later than Deuteronomy ; 
and in fact it is assigned to the priestly group by its style 
and characteristic expressiona Note, for example, that in it 
God speaks to Moses and Aaron, as is common in the priestly 
laws, and that the people are spoken of as " the congregation " 
(edah), a term that never occurs in the non-priestly parta 
of the Hexateuch, and is very rare in the other historical 
books. 

When we pass on to chap. xvL we again find signs of 
mixture in the narrative. Taken as a whole, as we now read 
it. Num. XVL is priestly, i,e. the events it details and the way 
of telling them read smoothly enough with the chapters that 
follow and with the general tenor of the priestly legislation,, 
But Dathau and Abiram, the Reubenitea, who object to tl 

^ Verws 87, 88 do not roako Ag&inut tliu ; for tbey do not implj 
Joshut ifoM one of tht spies. But they duiturb the context, a.nd probably ar* : 
addition to the original text of Deuteronomy ; for God'a anger with Moms 
the appointxaent of Joshua aa his aucceasor belong to a difTercnt place, and hai 
no connection with the matter of the spies. Further, the 6r8t words of vei 
89 as far aa **a pruy" are wanting in LXX., and have been inserted fr 
Kum. ziv, 81 (priestly) by a late hand, Comp. Dillmann on the poasige. 
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civil authority exercised by Moses, have nothing in common 
with. Korah, who objects to the special claims of priestly 
sanctity put forth by Moses and Aaron. This, of course, 
proves nothing by itself; for modem as well as ancient 
history is full of examples of the union of distinct political 
parties against a common ant^onist. But the curious thing 
is that Korah on the one hand, Dabhan and Abiram on the 
other, are separate not only in their aims but in their action 
and in their doom. In verse 1, and again in verses 24, 27, 
all three are mentioned together in a formal way (which may 
very well be due to an editor), but in substance the revolt 
of Korah and that of Dathan and Abiram are quite distinct. 
The former and his adherents are challenged by Moses to 
appear before the tabernacle in an act of priestly service, and, 
accepting the challenge, are consumed by fire from the LoBD ; 
the latter refuse to meet Moses, and are swallowed up by 
eai-thquake in their tents. Now in Dent xL 6 the revolt 
and catastrophe of Dathan and Abiram are referred to with- 
out one word of reference to Korah: can we doubt, then, 
that the old history, prior to Deuteronomy, which we have 
recognised in one of the constituent elements of Num. 13, 14, 
reappears also in chap. xvi. in the verses which speak of 
Dathan and Abiram and are silent about Korah ? It is 
Komh's part of the story that has to do with the privileges 
of Levi and Aaron, i.«. with the theory of the priestly law 
and narrative ; and so we have another proof that the priestly 
system is later than Deuteronomy.* 

' The b«^nning of the ]>re-D«atcroQomio narrative of the reroU of DatliAu 
and Abiram is lost, save a fragmeut giving the names of the rebels in verse 1. 
But from verse 12 onwards the story is complete aa foUowa : — (12-14.) Moaea 
summons Dathan and Abiram, who refuse to obey or to acknowledge his right 
to play the prince. (16.) And Moses woa very wrotb, and said, I have not 
taken one osa from thorn, neither have I hiirt one of thorn [which iDi|>lies that 
hia jadioial impartiality in civil matters was the thing impugned]. (26, 20.) 
[ICoeea, followed by the elders, go&s to Dathan and Abiram, and warns the 
people to withdraw from the rebels and their tents. (27 6.) And Dathan and 
Abiram came oat and stood in the door of their tenta, etc. (28-81.) Moeea 
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From Exodua xxv. down to Numbers xix., I have been 
able to treat the priestly docuineDt as the main stock of th« 
narrative, accepting the burden of proof when I undertake i 
show that it is interrupted from time to time by ext 
from other sources. And the same way of approaching 
question may also be applied to Niim. xxv. 6 - x.Txvi. 13, 
where, except in chap, xxxii.. there is nothing to suggest 
plurality of authorship.' 

This whole section may safely be assigned to the priestly 
group ; for it consists partly of laws, conceived and set forth 
in the priestly manner, partly of histories, in which Eleaxar, 
the son and successor of Aaron, has all the precedence proper 
to him under the priestly code, and partly of statistics and 
lists, for which the priestly narrator has a special predilection. 
The list of stations in the wilderness journey is very useful 
as a check on the analysis of the preceding history. For 
example, we have seen that in the older narrative the spies 
went forth from Kadesh, but in the priestly narrative from 
the wilderness of Paran. And acoordingly in Num. xxxiiL 

annonncea that the rabeU will b« swallowed up alive ; and atnijL*htwa7 the 
groaad cUve asunder, (82 a) and the earth opened her mont)i and swallowed 
up them and their tents ; (33) and they and all that appertained to them 
went down alive into the pit, eta ; (34) and all Isnel soeiDg it flod in terror. 

The full explanation of the remainder of the chapter cannot be effected 
without distinguishing two strata in the priestly narratire ; see Eueuen in 
Tfuol, Tydsehriflj xii. (1878), p. 1S8 tqq,, whose aoalyaia has commanded 
general aaaont. 

^ This section of the priestly docoment begins abruptly, and something 
baa been lost. For the presupposition of xxv. 6 $qq. is that the Israelitos 
wore sednced into filthy idolatry by the Ididianitoa, and were smitten with 
a plague which was stayed by Pbinehaa'a act of judgment Verses 1-5 do not 
correspond with this. The seducers are not the Midianitaa (who in fact are 
quite out of place in the plains of Moab], but the women of Moab. FnrtfaAr, 
thoDgh a plague seems to be implied in verses 3, 4, it is stayed in qntte a 
different way by Moees {ver. 4) or by the judges of the people (ver. S). Note 
also that Torsos S, 6 (and DeuL ir. 3) speak of Baal-Peor, i,e. the local deity of 
Mount Peor (xxiii 28], whereas in verse 18, and again in xxxL 16, as also 
in the priestly part of Joshna (xxii. 17), Peor is the name of the god. 

For the compound chap, xxxii. see Driver, p. 64 ; bnt especially two papers 
by Kuenen in Tfuol. TUtUchrift, xi. (1877). 
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36 tb@ HebrewB do not reach Kadesb till near the close of 
their wanderings. 

In Numbers xx.-xxiv., on the other hand, the phenomena 
are complicated, and one can see that a great part of the 
narrative belongs to the non-pnestly and pre-Deuteronomic 
sources. To these we must reckon, first of all, the whole 
episode of Kalftam (chaps, xxii.-xxiv.). For, apart from con- 
siderations of language and style, which it is impossible to 
set forth in this place, we note an absolute inconsistency 
between these chapters and the reference to Balaam in the 
priestly chapter xxxi. In the former, Balaam, who, though 
uo friend to Israel, is careful to avoid Jehovah's auger, 
returns to his home on the Euplirates, i.c to Mesopotamia,* 
as soon as God has turned his curse into a blessing. But 
in Num. xxxi. 8, 16 Balaam is found among the Midiaoites, 
i.e. in the country between Edora and the Red Sea, where he 
has been engaged in devising the seduction of Israel through 
the worship of Peor. And once more we observe that it is 
the nou-priestly conception of Balaam that appears in Deut 
xxiii. 4, 5 [Heb. 5, 6] and in the eighth -century prophet 
Micah. 

There remain chaps, xx. xxL In chap. xx. the death of 
Aaron and consecration of Eleozar are evidently priestly.* 
And tliis carries with it a part at least of xx. 2-13, where 
Moses and Aaron are sentenced to die in the wilderness. 
But in what remains of chaps, xx. xxL there is uotliing 

' In Kum. xxii 6 read with R. V. " to Fethor, which is by the Rirer, to 
tha land," etc The River is the Euphrates ; comp. Dent xxiiL 4 (Heb. G). 

* This is one of the few priestly passages to which the DeuteronomlBt has 
beeo snppoeed to m&ke rererence. But according to Deat. x. 6 Aaron dies at 
MoAora (the same as MoBcroth of Num. xxxiii. 80), & place separated horn 
Mount Uor by six marches. Thus, if the text of Deuteronomy is in order, 
the author had a difTerent account of Aaron's death, and did not draw from P. 
It is, however, very pUin that the words of DenU x. A following "Moscra" 
are a late and unauthorised glosa, since aocording to rerse 6 the first insti- 
tution of the Leritioal priesthood did not t&ks place till a later stage of the 
wauderings. 
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priestly except one or two notes of stations which correspoad 
with chap. xxxiiL (xx. 1 a, xxi 4 a to the word " Hor," xxi 
10, 11, and also xxiL 1). This appears from tho following 
considerations. In xx. 1 h the people are still encamped at 
Kadesh, on the southern border of Canaan, whence the spies 
were sent out. From Kadesh (ver. 14) they send messengers 
to the Edomites, who occupied the whole region between 
Moab and the Gulf of Akaba, asking passage through their 
country. This was refused, and accordingly there was no 
way to reach Eastern Palestine without another desert 
journey all round Edom by the head of the gult And so 
we read (xx. 21) : " And Israel turned aside from him [Edom] 
(xxi 4) in the direction of the Eed Sea to compass the land 
of Edom." * Then follow the details of the journey, with a 
number of stations that do not reappear in chap, xxxiii 
The Hebrews emerge from the desert in the district of the 
Arnon, and the conquest of Eastern Canaan follows. This 
great circuit through the wilderness from Kadesh to the 
Arnon was inevitable when the people's faithlessness caused 
the direct attack on Southern Canaan to be given up ; and 
the sufferings it involved were the natural punishment of 
their want of faith. But there was no arbitrary marching 
up and down the wilderness. According to Deut. L 46, ii. 1, 
a passage which quite agrees with all that has survived of 
tho older narrative, the Israelites spent a long time at 
Kadesh, and only left it to "compass Mount Seir." The 
priestly account, as appears by comparison of Num. xiv. 
33 sqq. with the lists of Num. xxxiiL, is quite different. 
Here the greater part of the forty years is spent on purpose- 
less wandering as far as Ezion-gaber, on the Gulf of Akaba 
(xxxiii. 35), and thence to Kadesh, which, according to chap, 
xxxiii., appears to be reached for the first time in tho last 



* xxi. 1-3 u a littlo aepanite UArrative, which u h«rdly in place vhore it 
■Unda -f comp. Judges i. 16, 17. 
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year of the wildemeas journey. In the fifth mouth of the 
fortieth year the Hebrews ore atill at Mount Hor, but one 
stage from Kadesh ; a view of the course of Israers wander- 
ings plainly inconsistent with chap, xxi Indeed, one is led 
to think that the priestly narrator did not realise how wide 
a circuit lay between Kadesh and the plains of Moab. and 
how much time the entire conquest of the kingdoms of 
Sihon and Og must have occupied, else he could hardly 
have left no more than a brief seven months for all the 
events between the death of Aaron and the passage of the 
Jordan (Num. xxxiiL 38 compared with Deut. L 3, Josh, 
iv. 19). 

We have now run in a cursory way through the whole nar- 
rative of Israel's adventures between Sinai and the plains of 
Moab. The results of such a first survey ought not to be 
taken as more than provisional, but they bear out, so far as 
they go, two important conclusions at which we had already 
arrived by another path. (1) They show us that we must 
distinguish in the middle books of the Pentateuch between a 
priestly series of laws, acoorapanied by narratives in harmony 
with the priestly laws, and another series of narratives that 
do not presuppose the Aaronic priestliood and its sanctuary. 
(2) They show us, too, that only the latter series of narratives 
is presupposed in the Book of Deuteronomy. Taking note of 
these coDclusious. our next task is to subject them to a further 
test by an inductive method. We have provisionally marked 
out the text of the middle books of the Pentateuch into two 
main groups. Lot us carefully collect aU characteristics of 
language, all mannerisms of style, in each provisional group, 
and see whether they bear out our classification, or point to 
a cross division. In the latter case we shall have cause to 
amend our analysis: otherwise it will be powerfully con- 
finned. This ia a part of the argument that I cannot 
profitably go into without citing a mass of Hebrew phrases; 



but surely in such a matter the English reader may eafelj 
trust to Oriental scholars. Those who are too sceptical to do 
this may consult Driver, who gives the main results of the 
linguistic analysis with great care : they will find that the 
results of the linguistic test have been tabulated, and that 
they confirm all that we have hitherto learned in a pro- 
visional way on a broader line of inquiry. It is shown by 
tables and figures which cannot be gainsaid that the priestly 
document or group has a distinct style and vocabulaiy of its 
own, and further that its peculiarities, whether of grammar 
or of lexicon, forbid us to assign the priestly writings to 
an early date, and allow, if they do not compel, us to 
place it after Ezekiel, as the historic-legal argument requires. 
Though the English reader cannot hope to make himself 
master of these linguistic arguments, he may learn to ap- 
preciate their force by a careful attention to points of style 
and manner that do not disappear in translatioa Thus 
among phrases characteristic of the priestly group he may 
note such as these : " throughout your generations," " after 
their families," the teclinical term " father^s house " for a clan 
or family, the habitual designation of Israel as a " congrega- 
tion" (idah\ andof the princes as "chief of the congregation," 
or the like ; also standing formulas like '' this is the thing that 
the Lord hath commanded," and " according to the word [lit, 
mouth] of the Lord." And in general he can. obseiTe that 
the priestly style is formal and mannered, deficient, as com- 
pared with the older narratives, in freedom and variety of 
expression. With this goes a love for formal headings and 
subscriptions, and a monotonous way of piling up particulars 
which reaches its climax in Num. vii No one with the 
smallest knowledge of literature will believe that this chapter 
comes from the same pen that wrote the exquisite history 
of Joseph and the other masterpieces of Fcntateuchal nar- 
rativa 
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But beneath all these points of phrase and style there lies 
something deeper and more fundamentally characteristic ; to 
wit, no small tincture of the abstract and unreal way of con- 
structing the sacred history, that we saw in Lecture V, to be 
characteristic of Eabbinical Judaism, and of some later parts 
of the Old Testament The Moses of Exodus xxxiL-xxxiv., 
or Numbers xi. xii., with his swift and hot auger on the one 
band, his tender and passionate intercession on the other, is a 
living man ; the Moses of the priestly narrative is a lay-figure 
only fit to convey to the people rules about sacred upholstery 
and millinery. When the people rebel in the priestly story, 
Moses and Aaron at once get the better of them by a simple 
and uniform process. They have only to fall down on their 
faces in supplication (Num. xiv. 5, xvi. 4, xx. 6) to obtain an 
immediate supernatural interposition. The older narratives 
are not less full of the supernatural, but they do not reduce 
it in this way to a mechanical uniformity, and they allow us 
to see a natural harmony between the divine action and the 
historical circumstances, which is quite lost in the later 
account. Thus in the old story the wilderness wanderings 
firom Kadesh to Aruon have a purpose as woU as a penal 
effect ; they bring the people to another and easier point for 
the attack of Canaan. But in the priestly story they are 
mere wanderings for the sake of wandering. Or again in the 
priestly story the camping-placea of the people are absolutely 
determined by the miraculous cloud (Num. ix. 15 sgq.). In 
the other narrative the cloud accompanies the march, but the 
local knowledge of Hobab is called into requisition in the 
choice of places to camp (Num. x. 29 sqqJ). Even to the old 
history the wilderness journey is a continued portent, in which 
the play of humau causes falls into the background, and is 
obscured by the ever-present splendour of the divine guidance, 
but in the priestly history the human and even the physical 
background disappears altogether. Consider, for example, the 
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gorgeouanese of the priestly tabernacle and its service, the 
gold and ailver. the rich hangings of rare purple, the incense 
and unguents of costly spices. How came these things to be 
found in the wilderness ? It is absurd to say^ as is commonly 
said, that the tabernacle was furnished from the spoil of the 
Egyptians (Exod. xL 2, xii 36), and that the serfs who left 
Egypt caiTying on their shoulders a wretched provision of 
dough tied up in their cloaks (Exod. xii 34), were at th 
same time laden with all the wealth of Asia and A&ica, 
eluding such strange furniture for a long journey on foot as 
stores of purple yarn, and the like. But it is not worth while 
to spend time over these details. The decisive point is that 
the Mosaic tabernacle is not the tabernacle of the old pre- 
Deuteronomic history of Moses, and that it is equally un- 
known to the history of the Former Prophets. It is, in short, 
not a fact but an idea, an imaginary picture of such a 
tabernacle as might serve as a pattern for the service of the 
second Temple.^ By much the greater part of the variations 
of the priestly narrative from the older story flow directly 
from the author's design to exhibit the whole ritual system 
as complete and at work in the wilderness ; in short, we have 
here to do not with a fresh source for ancient history, but with 
a body of legal Haggada, borrowing its outlines from tlie older 
narratives, but treating thorn with absolute freedom, so as to 
produce a picture of the ideal institutions of Israel's worship 
projected back into the Mosaic age. Such divergences of the 
priestly narrative from the older history of the wilderness 
wanderings as are not directly explicable on this principle 
are yet connected with it in an indirect way ; the most char- 
acteristic parts of the old story being omitted, or reduced to a 
bare and not very exact summary, if they do not fall in with 
the main purpose of the priestly document. Throughout the 

' The amngementa agrao with thoM of th« Mcond Tfixnple in Tuiotu 
particulars where Solomon's Temple was different, cy. there ia one golden 
onndlestick and not ten {nipra, p. 143). 
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priestly narrative Israel is not bo much a nation as a chnrob, 
and when it is not engaged in some act of rebellion against 
Moses and Aaron, it is employed in receiving legal instruc- 
tioQ or discharging ritual duties. Even the rebellions have 
interest for this narrator only in so far as they elucidate some 
point of occleaiastical discipline (Korali), or have a par- 
ticular importance for the history of the priesthood, as when 
the sedition at Meribah leads to the exclusion of Aaron from 
the promised land, or the affair of Baal-Peor earns for Phine- 
has and his descendants a promise of everlasting priesthood. 
On the other Laud, tlie golden calf and a whole series of later 
rebellions, which had no significance for the ecclesiastical 
polity of Israel, are passed by in silence : it is true that the 
affair of the spies is mentioned, but as this was the cause of 
the prolonged sojourn in the wilderness it evidently could not 
be omitted. Finally, one whole side of the history, the rela- 
tions of the Hebrews with the Kenites, with Edom, with 
Moab, is ignored ; for this was not ecclesiastical but civil 
history. Even the conquest of Eastern Palestine seems to 
have been passed over in a word ; to compensate for this we 
have a war with Midian ; but the actual campaign ia disposed 
of in a couple of verses, without the loss of a single man, and 
is merely a text on which to hang a long law of booty, in 
which the claims of the sanctuary are duly attended ta* 

The middle books offer the best field on which to begin 
the analysis of the priestly element in the Pentateuch ; for 
here we have a great mass of priestly writing, and are soon 
able to form a clear idea of the character of the narrative, and to 
coUect a list of distinctive words and phrases that may sei^e 
as our guides in directing complicated chapters. It is much 
easier to commence one's critical studies in the wildemess 
than to start with the Book of Genesis and work onwards. 



* Comp. what has been said above, p. 886. where we luiTe aeen thai tbt 
main point in the law of booty onlj goes back to Darid. 



But if you have followed my argument thus far you will have 
no difficulty in pursuing the thread of the priestly writing 
througli the rest of the Hexateuch with the aid of a good 
manual of Bihlical luti^uctiou. In what remains, therefore^ 
1 will be very brief, and indicate results without dwelling on 
processes. 

First, then, as regards the priestly elements subsequent to 
the Book of Numbers. In Deuteronomy these are limited to 
a few verses about the death of Moses, chap. xxxiL 4S-52, 
the first words of xxxiv. 1. and xxxiv. 8, 9. So, too, the first 
twelve chapters of Joshua contain only occasional traces of 
the priestly style and manner, in one or two precise dates 
answering to the priestly chronology (iv. 9, v. 10-12), and 
especially in the story of the Gibeonites (ix. 16 h, 17-21 ; 
" congregation,** " princes of the congregation "). and how they 
were made slaves of the sanctuaiy. In the second, or statis- 
tical, jiai't of the Book of Joshua it is easy to prove that the 
lists of tribal settlements and boundaries are not aU from one 
source, but the nature of the matter does not give us much 
opportunity of using linguistic criteria to determine which of 
the Peutateuchal sources are used. There are, however, a 
suQicieut number of verses containing characteristic priestly 
matter or phrases (e.g. xiii. 15-32, xiv. 1-6, xv. 1, 20. " by their 
families," xvi. 8, eta) to make it clear that the priestly narrative 
gave a statistical account of the settlement of Canaan. To this 
account belongs chap, xxi (the Levitical and priestly cities), 
and also chap. xx. (in the text of the LXX.). In the priestly 
narrative the allotment of territory is made by Eleazar the 
priest, with Joshua and the heads of ** fathers* houses " (xiv. 
1), and applies to all the tribes alike ; but there is another 
accoimt in cliap. xviii., according to which Judah and Joseph 
are first settled, apparently without the use of the lot (comp. 
xiv. 6 9qq,t xvii. 14 sqq,), while the lots for the remaining 
seven western tribes are cast at Shiloh by Joshua alone. 
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The mass of the narrative of Joshua is clearly not priestly. 
and does not presuppose the priestly institutions. Chap, 
xxii, 9-34 is a very peculiar piece, which has its closest 
parallel in Judges xy. Both chapters are for the most part 
post-priestly and certainly not historical. 

It i3 probable that the priestly document proper, i.e. the 
main priestly story, as distinct from such late additions as 
chap, xxii., treated the conquest of Canaan very briefly. The 
story of the Gibeonites was important in connection with the 
sanctuary, and here alone have we any sign that the narrative 
was more than the barest epitome. In like manner the con- 
quest of Eastern Canaan is not described in the priestly part 
of Numbers. There was no legal application to be made of a 
war of extermination such as could not occur again, and so, 
in order to bring in a law about ordinary war and captives, 
the priestly writer passes over Sibon and spends his strength 
on a war with Midian, of which the old sources know nothing. 
On the other hand, an account of the settlement in Canaan, 
according to law, made the natural completion of his work, 
rounding out the delineation of Israel's sacred institutions. 
It should bo observed that Ezekiel's l^islation also ends 
with a chapter of sacred topography. 

I now go back to consider the priestly element in Genesis 
and the early chapters of Exodus. Here the analysis is more 
dependent, in the first instance, on linguistic arguments, since, 
before the Sinaitic revelation, there con be no direct reference 
to the characteristic priestly institutions. But an important 
general clue to the treatment of the patriarchal period by the 
priestly source is obtained by considering the following series 
of passages : — 

Gen. xrii. Jehovah makes a covenant with Abrahaai under the 
name of El-Shaddai (A. V. " the Almighty God "), and 
gives him the seal of circnmcision. 
^ xxviii. 1-D. Isaac blesses Jacob in the name of El-Shaddai, 
and with reference to the divine promises in chap. xvii. 
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Qco. XXXV. 0-15. God (Eloh)m)appeAr8 to Jacob, cb&ngefl Hi« QAin« 
to Israel, reveals HimauLf aa El-Shjuldju, And renemi 
the aame promisea. 
„ xlviil. 3-6. Jacob reheanea to Joeeph the revelation of El- 
Shaddai laat died, and adopts hia grandchildren 
Eplir&im and Manaawh aa hU own sons [i.e. aa tiro 
full tribea, in which character they alwaja appear in 
the prieally document]. 

Bxod. vi. 2-B. Q<>d (Elubiin) speaks to Koaee^ nying, " I am Jeho- 
vah. And I fippe/ired to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
as El-Sliaddai, but by my name Jehovah I was not 
known to them." Then follows a promise of deliver- 
ance in terma baaed on the earlier passages already cited. 

These passages are in substance and form a connected series. 
They must all be from one pen, and the pen ia that of the 
priestly narrator, whose characteristic phrases and manner- 
isms are not to be mistaken, especially in Gen. xviL The 
priestly narrator, then, regards the name of Jehovah as char- 
acteristic of Mosaism, and accordingly we observe that he 
avoids the use of that word in the patriarchal period, employ- 
ing EJohim in its place. But he views the Mosaic revelation 
as based on a previous covenant with Abraham, and carries 
back to his day the ordinance of circumcision, which in the 
priestly laws is taken as the necessary mark of admission 
into the community of true religion (Lev. xiu 3 ; £xod. xiL 
44.48). 

It was long ago observed that in the Book of Genesis the 
names Jehovah and Elohim do not occur at random but in 
two distinct series of narratives, which generally can 
separated from each other without trouble. And when we 
find Jehovah and Elohim alternating in the same narrative, na 
in the story of the Flood, we find also, on closer examination, 
that the story ia composite and can still be resolved into two 
threads, one Jahvistic and the other Elohistic {supra, p.327 «j.). 
We now see that in seeking to determine the priestly elements 
in Genesis and the early chapters of Exodus we may begin by 
setting the whole Jahvistic narrative on one side. 
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In the earlier chapters of Genesis all that remains is 
priestly ; to wit, the first (and more abstract) of the two 
stories of the Creation (Gen. i. 1-ii 4 a) ; then a line of 
genealogy from Adam to Noah (Gen, v. ; but not verse 29, 
wliich uses the name Jehovah and refers to the Jahvistic 
story of the Fall) ; then one form of the Flood-story {supra, 
p. 329 sq.), which was necessary to the writer's legal purpose 
because the Flood was followed by a covenant with Noah 
(ix. 1-17) the conditions of which passed over into Mosaiam ; 
then another series of genealogies (parts of x., xL 10-26), and 
a very brief sketch of Abraham's life, containing little more 
than a sequence of names and dates, and carrying us on to 
the covenant of chap. xviL^ Here the author has reached a 
topic of legal importance, and again expands into copious and 
somewhat redundant detail. 

About this point it becomes plain that the Jahvist and 
the priestly writer are not the only contributors to the 

' It mtiy b« infitmctive to ^re the prio«tly ftorj of the first Qinety-niD* 
yean of Abrmhom's life in fuU : — 

" Now those are the g«nentiona of Terah : Tenfa begit Abrmm and Kahor 
and Uarun ; aud Hano begat Lot And Ter&h took Abram hia boh, and Lot 
the bod of H&ran bis son's aon, and Sarai bis daiighter-in-Uw, hia eon 
Abram'fl wife ; and they wont forth with them from Ur of the Chaldeea, to 
go into the land of Canaan ; and they came anto Uaran. and dwelt there. 
And tlie days of Terah were two hundred and five years : and Torah died 
in Haran. And Abram waa serenty-five yeara old when he departed ont of 
Haian. And Abram took Sarai hia wife, and Lot hia brother's son, and all 
their sabetance that they bad gathered, and the soola that they hul gotten in 
Uaran ; aud they went forth to go into the land of Canaan ; and into the 
laud of Canaan they canio. And the land waa not able to bear them to dwell 
together : for their substanoe was great, ao that th^y could not dwell together. 
So they separated tbcmselres the one from the other. Abram dwelt iu the 
land of Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities of the pUin. And Sarai Abram*a 
wife bare bim no children. And Sarai Abrun'a wife took Hagar her Egyptian 
handmaid, after Abram had dwelt ten years in the land of Cnnoan, aud gare 
her to her bosband Abram to be his wife. And Hagar bare Abraiu a son : 
aud Abmm called his son's name, wblvh Hagar bare, Inhmael. And Abram 
was eighty-six years old, when Hagar bare Cshmael to Abram " (xi. 27, 81, i 
32 ; xii. 4 &, 6 ; xiiL 0, 11 A, 12 a ; zvi 1 a, S, 16, 16). The monotonooa 
wordiness is as charaotenstic of the priestly stylo as the indiridual ex- 
pressions. 
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story of Qenesis. In chap. xiv. we meet with a narrativ)^| 
that stands quite by itself, and is probably distiuct in origin 
from all other porta of the Pentateuch ; while chap, xv., 
though it contains nothing suggestive of the priestly hand, 
can hardly be taken as an integral part of the Jahvistic docu- 
ment.' In the latter chapter we have at least the suspicion 
that a third source has begun to show itself, and the suspicion 
is raised to certainty in chap, xx- 1-17 (Abraham and Abi- 
melech at Gerar), the first of a long series of narratives in 
which the use of Elohim is associated with no other mark of 
the priestly hand. The Elohist (as the new narrator is 
usually called) has a style and characteristic features of his 
own ; but in language, standpoint, and choice of matter 
stands much nearer to the Jahvist than to P ; and 
narratives, taken as a whole, form a parallel series to those 
of the Jahvist, giving the same or similar stories, with such 
variations as are commonly found in the primitive traditions 
of ancient races. Thus the Elohistio stoiy of Abraham and 
Abimelech at Gerar (xx. 1- IV) is a traditional variant of the 
Jahvistic stories of Abraham and Pharaoh (chap, xii.), and 
Isaao and Abimelech (xxvi 7-11). Or again the Jahvistic 
account of Jacob's vision in Bethel is contained in xxviiL 
13-16. 19 ; the Elohistio parallel in verses 11, 12, 17, 18, 
20-22. The ladder with the angels, the anointed stone, and 
the vow are only in the Elohistio verses, and this is the 
version referred to in the subsequent Elohistic passages 
xxxi. 13, XXXV. 1-8. The revelations at Bethel form one of 
the best testa for the threefold critical division of Genesis ; 
for here we have a third account (Gen. xxxv. 9-15), which 
we have already assigned to the priestly document. These 
verses are not the continuation of the Elohistic story im-j 
mediately preceding (verses 1-8), but a separate narradyeJ 
as appears especially in verse 15. m 

^ Thfl Laalysia of thii clwpUr ii rtill nnccrtain. ^^H 
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I may add one more illustration of the relations of the 
Elohist to the priestly narrator on the one hand and the 
Jahviat on the other. In the Jahvistic story the destiny 
of Ishmael ia revealed to Hagar before hia birth, at the well 
Lahai-roi, whither she has fled from her mistress's hard treat- 
ment (Gen. xvi. 4-14). In the Elohistic version a similar 
revelation, at a well, ia given after she and her son are 
banished (xxi, 8-21). In this story Ishmael is a little child 
(" playing," ver. 9, not " mocking/* as A. V.), and is carried 
on his mother's shoulder (ver. 14, where read with LXX. " aud 
he put the child on her shoulder and sent her away " ; ver. 
15), But according to the priestly chronology Ishmael was 
thirteen years old a year before Isaac's birth, and so at this 
date would have been a lad of fifteen at least. 

The Jahvist aad Elohist together are responsible for the 
great mass of the patriarchal history, and for all those stories 
tliat make Genesis one of the most delightful of books. 
What remains for the priestly writer is meagre enough ; the 
continuous thread of his narrative is no more than a string 
of names, dates, and other dry bones of history, mainly in 
systematic form under the standing heading, " These are 
the generations of . . "^ Apart from the El-Shaddai 
passages already noted, perhaps* the only place where he 
expands into fulness is chap, xxiii., wldch details at length 
how Abraham became legal possessor of an inalienable family 



grave. 

^ The raccessire recurrences of this pLraao &ro the clue to the formal 
arrangument of tliu priestly namtire in Qeneits, u the El-Shaddai passageB 
are the claa to its purpose and meaning ; comp. Driver, p. 5. 

* I say *' perhaps," tliat 1 may not soom to speak positivelj on the 
difficult chapter, Qen. xxxir. But there ia a high measure of probability 
that everything ia this chapter which is not pre-Deutorouomio belongs to a 
Tsry late redaction, subsequent to the union of the older sources in our 
present Pentateuch (&o Kncncn and now abo Wellhansen). 

* The importance which P attaches to this subject (to which he returns 
in XXV. 9 #7., xHx. 29 $qq,) is in accordance with the general feelings of the 
Samitefl ; see for the Arabs Wollhausen, 2iuU Ar. Eeid, p. 100. The best 
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The same abstract brevity prevails in the opening chapters 
of Exodus (i. 1-6, 1, 13, 14; ii 23 h, 25) up to the call of 
MoseSj who appears suddenly in vi. 2, without any account 
of his previous life. The opening of his mission is told fully 
enough in chaps, vi vii. 1-13, with this difference from the 
older story that from the first he demands the complete 
emancipation of his people and not merely (as in v. vii. 14-18, 
etc. ; comp. iiL 18) leave for them to celebrate a feast in 
the wilderness. Then follow brief notices of the plagues of 
blood, frogs, mosquitoes (A. V. " lice "), and plague-boils on 
man and beast,^ while the final judgment, the death of the 
firstborn (xii. 12), gives occasion for a full legal discussion of 
the Passover (xii. 1-20, 28, 37 a, 40-51 ; xiii. 1, 2). The 
account of the flight and the deliverance at the Bed Sea is 
again meagre (xiiL 20, xiv. 1-4, 8. 9, 15-18. 21 first and last 
clause, 22, 23. 26, 27 a, 28, 29), but characteristic, inasmuch 
as the east wind that drives back the sea in the old stoiy 

UlnBtr&tiona of Gen. xiiil Ar«, howoTer, to b« found in the inschptioiu oo 
tbe tombs of the Nftbatceaui of Al-Hejr (Euting, Nabalduehe Jnichrr. out 
Arabien^ 188S, pnatini) and the Syriana of Palmyra, whoro the inalicnabls 
ctiaractflr of the family gra%*o is gtiarded with spocial solicitude. From theM 
paralleU we may p«rbape infer that Abraham's care to secure inch a grsre is 
set forth aa a pattern for his ilesceudaota. lu tlie Jahvistio namtive J&oob 
doairea to be buried with his fathers, and not in £gypt ; bat the place where 
hia wake waa held (and where, therefore, in all probability, hia gnre was, 
according to this tradition) is not the cave of Mnchpelah, but the Floor of 
Atad or Abel-Mizraim (Gen. xlvii. 29-31, 1. 10, where DiUmaun'a reference to 
Joromo ahould be supplemented by the more interesting poasage in Epiph. 
Dt Pond, et Mtm. % 62 [Syriac text]). The Elohistic variant of this is tfae 
conveyance of the l>ones of Joseph to Canaan at the Exodus (Oeu. I. 2& ; 
£xod. xiii. 19 ; Josh. xxiv. 32), to which tliere is a striking Arabic parallel 
iu Wetuteiu, lUitebniehi vberffauran (Berlin, 1S60), p. 27 i "Take my bonea 
and carry them whithersoever ye journey," etc. 

» Exod. vii. 19, 20 o, 21 6, 22 ; viii. 6-7, 15 ft [Heb. 1-3, 11 ft] ; 1«.19 [Heb. 
12-15]; ix. 8-12. In the older sources the plagues are: blood (in the Nils 
only ; not also, as iu F, in pools and vessels ; see vii 24); frogs ; swanna 
of insects (under a dilTereDt name from the moequitoea of P) ; murrain ; hail ; 
lofluats ; darkness ; then tho death of the firstborn. The darkness appears 
as a separate plagneonly in the Elohiat (x. 21-23) ; and the Jahvistic account, 
in which it is merely an incident in the plague of locusts (rar. 15), seems to 
givs a more primitive form of the tradition. 
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disappeai-s» and the outstretched hand of Mosea takes its place. 
The share of the priestly narrator in Kxod xvi. is disputed, 
and between this chapter and the ordinances of the tabernacle 
we have nothing but a bare notice of the arrival at Sinai 
(xiz. 1, 2), and of Moses's ascent to the mountain of the law 
to receive the ritual ordinances (xxiv. 15 sqq.). 

Except in one or two hard cases (Exod. xvL, and perhaps 
Gen. xxxiv.), the compass of the priestly document in the early 
history is determined by such a concurrence of internal 
evidences that there is no dispute about it among those who 
admit criticism at all And when we look at the priestly 
passages as a whole there can be no serious doubt as to their 
essential unity or their essential character. For the most 
part the group is so homogeneous that the main mass 
of it must have come from a single pen; though when 
we carry out the analysis with the utmost nicety we 
find signs that the main narrator had predecessors and 
successors in the priestly school Thus Kuenen, whose 
sagacity and patience in this kind of research are unrivalled, 
would teach us to speak of P \ ie. the oldest priestly col- 
lection of laws in Lev, xvii.-xxvL ; P ^ the main pri^tly 
naiTator and legist; and, finally, a series of later priestly 
writers (P ', P \ etc.) who added their touches to the narrative 
of Korah's rebellion and certain other passages, in which an 
absolutely homogeneous story is not left even when all non- 
priestly elements are removed. But these niceties of analysis 
do not affect the main result; the whole priestly literature 
belongs to one school ; and that school builds upon Ezekiel 
(who already lies behind Lev. xvii-xxvL), and had practically 
completed its work at the date of Ezra's Reformation. 

The general character of the main priestly document has 
already been sketched from the materials presented in the 
middle books, and our analysis of Genesis and Joshua 
only cooHrma what those books teach. The priestly writing 
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is only in form an hiatorical document ; in substance it ia a 
bodj of laws and precedents having the value of law, strong 
on a thread of history so meagre that it often consists of 
nothing more tlian a chronological scheme and a sequence of 
bare namea If we read the document as literal history, all 
that it teaches and that the older parts of the Hexateuch do 
not teach may be summed up in one comprehensive sentence: 
T?u ordinances of Judaism^ as we know t?iem from tlu HfM of 
Ezra dotowwards, already exisUd and were enforced in the dayt 
of Moses, That this is not historical fact can be proved, and 
has been proved in the previous pages, by a succession of 
arguments. The supposed Mosaic ordinances, and the nar- 
ratives that go with them, are unknown to the history and 
the prophets before Ezra ; they are unknown to the 
Deuteronomic writers, and they are unknown to the non- 
priestly parts of the Pentateuch, which Deuteronomy pre- 
supposes. And from this it follows with certainty that the 
priestly recasting of the origins of Israel is not history (save 
in so far as it merely summarises and reproduces the old 
traditions in the other parts of the Hexateuch) but Hnggada, 
i«. that it uses old names and old stones, not for the purpose 
of conveying historical facts, but solely for purposes of legal 
and ethical instruction. A book must be read in the spirit 
wherein it was written if the reader desires to profit; and 
therefore we must not go to the priestly literature for 
historical information, but only to understand the nature 
of the institutions which were devised some little time before 
Ezra's Reformation, and actually put in force at that Keforma- 
tion, as the necessary and efficient means of preserving the 
little community of Judaism from being swallowed up in the 
Burrounding heathenism It is useless to argue that if this 
be 80 the Priests' Code has no riglit to stand in our Bible ; for 
under Providence the Code of Ezra and the Reformation of 
Ezra were the means, amidst the general dissolution of the 
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Persian and Hellenic East, of preserving and maturing among 
the Jews those elements of true spiritual religion out of 
which Christianitj sprang. In the nineteenth centuiy of 
Christendom it is too late to make an Ind€x Expurgatoriua of 
the books on which oar Christian religion does, as a matter of 
history, rest ; but it is not too late to seek to understand them 
by the best h'ghta that God in His providence gives us to use, 
I know of no attempt, on the part of apologists for 
tradition, to meet directly the historical arguments that 
establish the fundamental doctrine of modem criticism, the 
late date of the Priests* Code. The position always taken up 
by traditionalists is that there are sufficient reasons of some 
other kind for holding all the Pentateuchal laws (with the 
conjoined histories) to be Mosaic, and that therefore every- 
thing in the Bible that appears to be inconsistent with that 
opinion must be explained away at any cost But explaining 
things away is a process tliat has no place in fair historical 
inquiry, though unfortunately it has long played a great part 
in Biblical interpretation. The reason why unnatural inter- 
pretations, which would not be tolerated in any other field, 
are accepted without difficulty in the case of the Bible is not 
far to seek. Till a very recent date it was assumed on all 
hands that the authority of Scripture, as a rule of faith and 
life, involves the inerrancy of all parts of the sacred record. 
The Bible could not contradict itself, and therefore, if two 
passages appeared to be at variance, one of them must be 
explained away. This is not the place for a discussion of 
theological principles ; it is enough to observe that there is a 
very long step between the doctrine that the Bible is a sure 
rule of faith and life, and the inference that every historical 
statement of a Biblical book is necessarily free from error. 
To make such an inference cogent, one must adopt a definition 
of faith which is neither that of the Reformers nor of the Old 
CathoLc and Mediieval Church {suprat Lecture I.). And 
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when we turn ^tn theological assumptions to deal with 
actual facte, we find clear evidence, as has been shown in 
more than one part of theae T/ectures, that the Biblical writers 
were not all equally well informed in matters of history, that 
their statements are not always in strict accordance with one 
another, and that we can no more dispense with the task of 
sifting and comparing sources in the study of IsraeVs history 
than in any other branch of historical research. When this 
is admitted, all that part of the apologetical argument which 
consists in the explaining away of plain texts at once falls to 
the ground. To explain away the concurrent evidence of the 
older liistories and prophets where it does not agree witbi 
tradition is really nothing else than to reject that evidence ; 
proceeding manifestly inconsistent with every rule of historical 
research. 

While the traditionalists thus fail altogether in their^ 
attempt to meet the historical arguments of the critics, their 
own positive argument for believing that all the Pentateuchal 
laws date from Moses ia admittedly theological rather than 
historical. They appeal to the authority of the New Testa- 
mentj or, putting tlie argument more broadly, urge that it is 
incredible that God in His providence should have allowed 
His Church to hold and teach for so many centuries an 
opinion concerning the origin of Israel's sacred institu- 
tions which is not historically correct I do not propose 
to go into these arguments, because I do not know any way 
of deciding whether they are sound or not except by bringing 
them to tlie test of history, God has given us intellects to 
judge of historical evidence, and He has preserved to us in the 
Bible ample materials for deciding the date of the Penta- 
teuchal laws and narratives by strict historical methods. 
And OS He has thus put it in our power to learn what the 
actual course of Providence has been, I decline to be led into 
an a priori argument as to what it ought to have been. 
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With all this, it is still tnio that the priestly writings, 
or rather such part of them as once foiined an independent 
work, niakfi a very strange hook, and it is an object of 
legitimate inquiry how such a book ever came to be written. 
It is doiubtful whether we can hope to answer this question 
fully from the materials that remain to us ; but there are 
some things to be said on the subject which at least go far to 
diminish the sense of strangeness that the critical account of 
the book awakens in the modem reader. It is possible to give 
an intelligible account both of the motives by which the 
author was guided and of the models that influenced the form 
of his work ; but to imderstand this, we must go back to the 
other and older elements of the Hexateuch. 

We have seen that, for the Book of Genesis^ what remains 
of the ancient historical traditions of tho Hebrews consists of 
two parallel streams, wiiich received literary form in the works 
of the Jahvist and Elohiat respectively.* The same two sources 
still flow, and can be distinguished witli some degree of 
certainty, in the early chapters of Exodus ; but as we proceed 
through the middle books the analysis becomes more diflicult, 
though from time to time the same thing is told twice 
over, with more or less variation in expression and detaiL 
These " doublets" are sufficiently numerous and characteristic 
to satisfy us that we are still dependent, throughout the 
pre-Deuteronomic narrative, on the Jahvistic and Elohiatic 
sources, though the two have been so interwoven by an 
editorial hand that in many places it is now impossible to 
separate them. Even in Genesis there are some passages 
where it seems hopeless to attempt to resolve the complex 
narrative JE into its primitive elements ; and the patriarchal 
history, from its very nature, and especially because it is 
largely made up of traditions associated with the many 



^ This BtAtement is ftt least broadly true ; ftnd for the preseDt purpose it 
U not DQccuary to consider whether some fragments of genaine tradition bare 
come to us from other soorcee, e.g. Oen. xjr. 
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local sanctuaries of ancient Israel (Hebron, Beerabeba^ 
Shechem, Bethel, etc.), may be presumed to have offered a 
more varied series of traditions than the wilderness journeys ; 
80 that the editor would find less occasion in the latter case to 
preserve great part of both the old histories intact. And to 
this it must be added that in the middle books the criterion 
of origin derived from the Divine Names generally fails us ; 
whether it be that the Elohist took no pains to avoid the use 
of the name Jehovah, after he had recorded the revelation 
made in that name to Moses at the Bush (Exod. iiL); or 
whether, as some suppose, the original prevalence of Elohim 
in his narrative has disappeared at some stage of the sub- 
sequent redaction. Be this as it may, there remain sufficient 
indications of dual authorship to satisfy us that all through 
the Hexateuch the old history consists of a twofold thread, 
and that the Deuteronomic writers are not exclusively 
dependent either on the Jahvist alone or on the Elohist 
alone. Now, it is very clear that the Deuteronomic retro- 
spects are not based on mere oral tradition ; their verbal 
coincidences with the non-priestly parts of Exodus and 
Numbers are unmistakable ; and as these coincidences are 
with the non-priestly narrative as a whole, and not with one 
element in it, the presumption is that the two old histories 
were already fused into a single narrative before the close of 
the seventh century u.c, and that this compound story was 
the written source that lay before the Deuteronomic authors.* 

^ The argnmeiit that the Jahriatic and Elobifitic books did not Ue before 
the Deatcronomistic writers in separate fonn, but that these vrit«rs (or ftt 
least, M Kuenen would limit the coatention [OruUrzoek^ i. g 13, note 27], the 
aathor of Dent L-iv. xxtx. tq., and the Deuteronomic hand in Joshua) had 
before them the comtiouud book JE (consisting of ports of J + ports of E 
+ some editorial matter) is commonly made to turn on Deuteronomio 
references to pa5sagc^a which the critical analysis asaigna to the redactor of 
JEL But a simpler and more generally iutelUgibte argnmcnt may serve to 
make the s&mo tiling very probable. For the parouotie pur|>ose of Deuteronomy 
tbere was no need to usti two histories, and work their statements into a coo* 
tinaoui whole ; and therefore, if it can be iibown that the Douterouomic 
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On this and other grounds it is generEilly recognised that 
the first step towards the formation of our present compound 
Pentateuch was the fusion of the Jahvistic and Eloliistic 
documents iu a single book (JE). The next step was a very 
obvious one. We have already seen that the influence of 
Deuteronomy on the literary labours of the period of the 
Exile is exhibited in a Deuteronomic redaction of all the 
liistorical books (supra, p. 396). The process by which 
the whole history of Israel down to the Captivity was 
worked into a continuous narrative (for as such we now 
read it), interspersed with comments and other additions, 
enforcing the lessons of the history in the Deuteronomic 
manner, cannot now be followed in detail ; and probably the 
work was not all done at once or by one hand. Tliat the 
Deuteronornistic redaction extended to the history of JE is 
manifest in the case of Joahua, and with this redaction must 
have gone the union of JE with the Book of Deuteronomy. 
Every one can see for himself that the first chapter of Joshua 
as we now read it is meant to be continuous with Deuteronomy, 
Thus all the non-priestly parts of the Hexateuch were united 
into one book, to which Judges, Samuel, and Kings, in the 
Deuteronornistic redaction, formed the continuation. 

During the first ninety years of the new Jerusalem, from 
Cyrus to Ezra, the Law of Moses meant the law as embodied 
in this great history, and especially in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, which might fairly be taken as the whole law, since 
its fuUer and more modem precejita covered the ground of 
the smaller codes in Exod. xxi.-xxiii, Exod. xxxiv. When 
Malachi says, " Hemember the Torah of Moses my servant, 
wlilch I commanded him in Horeb for all Israel, even statutes 
and judgments " (Mai iv. 4), it is the Code of Deuteronomy 

retrospecU of the old liistory Boiuetlmes give a compoand story, the inforenoe 
that they read it in compound form {i.e. read JE not J and E) U almost 
irresistible. ThU is apparently the case in aeveral places, «.g. in tb» 
account of the ereuta at Sinai. 
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that he has in view. For his words are made up of the 
expreesioDS characteristic of Deuteronomy and the Deuter- 
onomistic redactor of Joshua; and the statement that the 
"statutes and judgments/' i.«. the contents of the Denter- 
onomic Code (Deut. xii. 1» xxvi 16), were given to Moses in 
Horeb (though they were not published till forty years later), 
is in accordance with Deut v. 31.' Malachi, therefore, had in 
his hands the Deuteronomic Code, with the historical intro- 
duction ; and apparently he read this book as part of the 
DeutoroDomistic edition of the whole pre-priestly Hexateuch. 
But his Torah of Moses did not yet embrace the Priests' 
Code, as appears not only from Mai. iv. 4, but from the other 
references he makes to the laws and institutions of Israel 
In particular he still views the covenant of priesthood aa 
given to Levi generally (Mai. ii. 1-8 ; comp. Deut xxxiii 8 
sqq.\ and assigns to tlie oral Torah of the priests an importance 
hardly consistent with a date subsequent to Ezra's Reforma- 
tion (ii 6), but suitable to what we know of the early 
practice of the second Temple from the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah (Hag. ii. 11 ; Zech. vii. 3).' 

' The phnsea "Torah of Moses," ''Mosea luy serv&nt," are proper to tb« 
Deatcronomic rodaction of Josluia and the historical books ; the former is foond 
io JosIl Tiit SI, 32, xxiii 6 ; 2 Kings xiv. 6, xxiiL 25, and never again befor« 
Malachi ; the latter in Num. xii. 7 ; Duut, xxxiv. £, and then frequently in 
the Deaieronomiiftic |>arts of Joshua. "Uoreb" is Elohistic and Deuterono- 
mistic; id P the mountain of the law is "Sinai." "Statutes and judg- 
ments" is a standing Deuteronomic phrase, and occurs but once in the rest 
of the Pentateuch, vix. Lev. xxvi. 46 (with "Sinai," not "Horeb"). 

3 Note further ilal. i. 8 (Deut xv. 21] ; MaL L 14 (where it ia afisQm«d 
tliat a votive sacrifice ought to bo a male, against Lev. iii. 1, 6, but apparently 
in accordance with old Semitic usage ; couip. RHigion of the UnniUs, p. 230) ; 
iii. $ (baaed on the Decalogue and on Deut xviii 10, Deut. xxiv. 17 079., 
and following the expressions of these passages, not those of the equivalent 
priestly laws, Lev. xix. SI, S3 a^q., xx. 6) ; the blessing on obedience, ir, 20 
(which follows the expressions of Deut xxviii. 13, not of tlie priestly parallel, 
Lev. xxvi.). There are otbur points of verbal coincidence with the pre- 
priestly Torah, e.g. the rare word s'^illah (iii. 17 ; comp. Exod. xix. 6 ; Deat 
vii. 0, xiv. 2, xxvi 18 ; nowhere else in a similar application save Pa. cxxxt. 
4). Objections to this view of HalacKi's date are dealt with in the next 
footnote but one, and in/ra, p, 440, 
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Malachi represents hia contemporaries as weary of serving 
God and ready to fall altogether away from His worship, and 
this coldness he rebukes from the standpoint of the pre- 
priestly Hexateuch. which was therefore the acknowledged 
fountain of sacred instruction. In like manner Nehemiah's 
prayer in NeL L is wholly based on Deuteronomy ; and 
when Ezra first came up to Jerusalem {458 B.C.) and began 
those efforts at reformation which were not crowned with 
success till they were backed, fourteen years later, by the 
civil authority of the Tirshatha, it was to the Dcutcronomic 
law that he appealed.' The first aim that Ezra set before 
himself was the abolition of mixed marriages, and tbia 
measure he recommended on the ground of Ueut. vii 1-3 
(Ezraix. 11 sqq.)} 

Thus during the first ninety years after the return, and 
the first seventy of the second Temple (which was completed 
in 616 B.C.), there was a written sacred law for the general 
use of the communityj but no authoritative written code for 
the direction of priestly ritual. Tlie latter was still left to 
the oral tradition and oral Torah of the priests. 

For the priests themselves there was doubtless a certain 
convenience in this. Oral tradition is more elastic than a 
written code ; and the conditions of the second Temple were 



1 On the history of Ezra 8«e eapecially Kaenen in tho FetnL en. Medfd. 
of the Aniiterilani Academy (AfJ. Lelterkunde, 1800, p. 27S »qq.), whore it 
IB ahown that the eventa recorded in Ezra ix. x. muat have l>Mn followed by 
a reai^tion and a long atmggle of parties. 

* See also Nch. xiii. 1-3, whero the Kparation of the IbToelitea from tho 
mixed multitude {'ireh, synon. with the 'ammS hating of Ezra x. 11) is based 
on Uftut. xxiii. 3-5. Nch. xiii. 1-3 ia a fragment toni from its original con- 
text, aa appears from the opening wordu of verse 1, and I Htrongly sunpect 
that vereea 1, 2 originally belonged to the same context with Ezra ix. x. They 
would como lit well between £^ x. 9, 10. In any case the whole movement 
for separation from tho heathen wna based on Deuteronomy, and began 
fonrteen years before the publication of tho priestly edition of the Pentateuch, 
HO that MaUchi's polemic against marriage with "the daughtera of a strange 
god," in DO way weakens the proof that his Tonh did not include the Priesta' 
Code. He may have written after 458, but he certainly wrote before 444* 
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80 different from those of the first that a conaiderable re- 
modelling of points of ritual necessarily took place after the 
return.' On the other hand, there were several considerations 
that wade a codificatioa of the priestly Torah desirable. 
Thei^e were many ritual rules, pailicularly those of ceremomal 
purity, which could be observed in exile as readily as at 
Jerusalem. It is probable that in the first instance such 
rules had reference mainly to formal acta of worship, and 
defined the conditions of participation in sacrificial meals 
and similar holy actions. They were therefore part of the 
priestly Torah ; and the priests were still their only inter- 
preters. But in the actual praxis of the exiles, when sacrifice 
was impossible, all ceremonial rules that could be detached 
from the altar ritual acquired an independent importance. 
And in the scattered state of the nation it was impossible to 
maintain unity in this bmnch of ceremonial tradition witli- 
out reducing it to writing. It is to be presumed that the 
first written collections of priestly Torahs would address 
themselves to this need ; and in fact the earlier chapters of 
Lev. xvii.-xxvi. are mainly occupied with laws equally 
applicable in Canaan and in the Dispersion, which may once 
have formed several small independent books, as the titles 
and subscriptions of chaps. xviiL and xix. appear to 
indicate 

A codification of the Temple ritual was not so immedi- 
ately necessary. Yet this, too, must in process of time have 
appeared to be desirable alike from a practical and a theo- 
retical point of view ; from the former because the written 
Torah of Moses, contained in Deuteronomy, did at various 
points touch on ritual matters, so that there was a constant 
danger of conflict between the oral and the written law ; 
from the latter because a systematical exposition of the 
whole doctrine of Israel's holiness on the lines first sketched 



1 See ijtfrat p. 449 $gq. 
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by Ezekiel was necessary to complete the theory of Israel's 
religion in its post-exile form. 

The early draft of a law of holiness which is preserved 
in Lev. xvii.-xxvi. has probably not reached tia entire, and to 
some extent its original form is obscured by later additions.* 
But in it we already see a distinct effort to systematise the 
ceremonial law on the principle of Israel's holiness ; and we 
can also see that in seeking a literary form proper to this 
systematic exposition the writer was largely guided by the 
Book of Deuteronomy. The closing exhortation in Lev. xxvL 
is based on Deut. xxviii., and the laws are set forth as laws 
of Moses, or even (xxv. 1, xxvi 46) as laws given to Moses 
on Sinai. In considering how the writer felt himself at 
liberty to use these forms we must remember, /r^^, that the 
priests had always referred their traditional Torah to Moses 
as the father of their guildj and second^ that the principle of 
an implicit Mosaic law had long before received its expression 
in the parabolic form that God gave to Moses at Sinai, laws 
that were meant for future use and ao not published at the 
time (Deut iv. 14, v. 31 with vi 1 : the same thing, perhaps, 
appeared already in the Elohist's book, Exod. xxiv. 12). The 
Hebrews had no abstract philosophical forms of language or of 
thought, and when they had to express conceptions involving 
"the ideal" or "the implicit" they could only do so iu 
figurative speech. Every one is familiar with the Jewish 
use of " heavenly " in the sense of " ideal," as we find it in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; the ark, for example, which was 
only an idea under the second Temple, was represented as 
still existing in heaven (comp. Rev. xL 19). In matters of law 
"Sinaitic" had a similar figurative sense. To express the 
whole priestly ordinances of holiness in the terms of this 
old figure involved a much more elaborate machinery than 

' See Driver, p. i^aqq., for tha lingniiatic and other marks of distinction 
betwfleD earlier aiid laiur Iiauds in thoao chapters, and for trac«a of the earliei 
hand in other parta of the Pentateach. 
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that of the Bocik of Deuteronomy, and the task was not 
carried out all at once. But we note that even the laws of 
Lev. xvii sgq. already make use of the Tabernacle as the 
Sinaitic model of the true sanctuary. 

The finished Priestly Code takes up the task that had 
been left incomplete in the first law of holiness, and carries 
it out with a systematic completeness that cannot but compel 
our admiration if we place ourselves on the author's standpoint 
His object is not to supersede the older law and the history 
that was read with it, but to set over against it a counterpart 
and necessary companion -piece. He chooses a canvas as 
large as that of the pre-priestly Torah, and throws the ex- 
position of the system of Israel's sacred ordinances into the 
form of a history from the Creation to the complete settle- 
ment in Canaan. This whole history his plan compels him 
to idealise or allegorise, and he does so boldly. But we 
have no right to say that he meant his idealisation to be 
read in a literal sense and to supersede the old law and the 
old history. So long as the two expositions, JE -f D on the 
one hand (the prophetical and Deuteronomic Torah), and P 
on the other (the systematised Priestly Torah), stood separate 
aud side by side, no one who cared for the distinction 
between history aud Haggada could possibly have been at 
a loss as to the true nature of the second book. But it seems 
probable that in the age of Ezra no one did care much for 
this distinction ; for presently the two books were fused 
together in one; a step which had much to recommend it 
from an immediate practical point of view, inasmuch as it 
reduced the whole law to a single code, but which at the 
flame time made all true historical study of the origins of 
Israel's history and religion impossible without that work 
of criticism which only these latter days have begun to realise 
as possible and necessary. 
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Additional Note A (p. 122). — The Text of 1 Saal mi. 

Ths view that the Qreek text of 1 Sam. zvii. l-xviii. 5 ib to 
be preferred to the Hebrew is by no lueaas uaiver^ly accepted. 
Welthan&en, who argued in favour of the Greek text in hia 7*exi 
der BilciMT Saviudis (1871), is now of opinion that even the shorter 
text of chap. xvii. is inconsistent with chap. xvi. 14-23, and there- 
fore deems it probable that the omissions of the Septuagint are due 
to an attempt to remove difficulties which has not quite attained ita 
end. (See his remarks in the 4th ed. of Bleek's Einleitung^ reprinted 
in Comp. <U» HtxaUuckf^ etc., 1889, p. 249 tq.). Kuenen, Onder- 
zoek (2d ed., 1887), L 391 tq.^ accepts this argument, and fortifies it 
by the observation that the covenant between David and Jonathan 
(xviii. 3) is alluded to in 1 Sam. xx. 8. Budde, BiUher RichUr 
und Samttel (Giessen, 1890), takes a like view, and also argues 
(quite consistently as it appears to me) that if xvii. 25 is not to be 
rejected, the omissions of the LXX with regard to David and Merab 
must also be condemned, although in the latter case the superiority 
of the Greek text has approved itself to almost all critics. 

The main point with all these critics is that in xvi. 18 David 
is already described to Saul as a valiant man and a man of war, 
whereas in chap, xvii., in the short text as well as in the long, he is 
a mere lad unused to other arms than the shepherd's staff and sling. 
This argument is striking, but I cannot accept it as conclusive. If 
we take xvi. 14-23 aa a whole, and do not conBne our attention to 
the expressions in verse 18 (where, in putting words int-o the mouth 
of one of Saul's servants, the author may have allowed himself 
some proleptic freedom of description), we must necessarily con- 
clude that David came to Saul's court as a mere stripling. An 
armour-bearer was not a full warrior, but a sort of page or apprentice 
in arms (comp. Ibn Hish&m, p. 119, 1. 1), whose most warlike 
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fuQction 18 to lull outright those whom hb master has struck down 
(1 Sam. xiv. 13; 2 Sam. iviii. 15) — an office which among the 
Arabs was often performed by women. Further, the way in which 
David's movements are represented as entirely dependent on his 
father's consent is hardly consistent with the idea that ho was 
already a full-grown warrior. On the contrary, he is stOl a lad 
tending sheep (ver. 19), which was not a grown man's occupation. 
To delete the words IXV3 ifit'K is perfectly arbitrary, unless we 
are prepared to go much farther and regard the whole passage as 
composite. Now it is quite reasonable that a stripling and apprentice 
at arms should prefer to meet Qoliath with the boyish weapon of 
which he knew himself to be a master. This indeed will not 
account for the shepherd's bag in xvLL 40, but that, as Wellhausen 
has seen, is a mere gloss on blp^O, and no proper part of the text 
That the story of xvii. 12-31 is self -contained, and not only 
independent of verses 1-11, but built on different lines, has been 
shown in tlie text of the Lecture. I should here say expressly, what 
I have there only hinted, that verses 15, 16 are no proper part 
of the narrative but a harmonistic interpolation. And further, the 
wurdit uf Uie Philistine have been omitted in verse 23, and a 
rufurunco back to verse 8 substituted for them. Let me also direct 
attention to the awk\\iirdness of the junctions between verses 1 1 and 
12, vursoB 31 and 32. As regards the latter, it requires some courage 
to tranalato \nnp\ " and he sent for him " [= innp^ rh\ir% Gen. xx. 
3; 1 S*m. xvi. 11]. Apparently the word should be read as a 
plural, **and they took him/' which requires some addition to make 
complete sense (comp. Lucian, koi wapiXaPoif aMtv koX cion^yayor 
wp^i Saoi'A.). In any case we expect the unknown lad to answer 
ft quoitioD of the king's, not to speak first ; so that here we have an 
iDork of discontinuity in the narrative. Again, verse 12 
sgins awkwardly, but is obviously a new beginning, breaking off 
from verso 1 1 altogether. It is to be observed that the later Qreek 
veruon of ver. 12 sqq., as we have it in the Cod. AL, begins koI 
ttrttf Aai*ci8. Those are the first words of verse 32, and seem to 
uiark that what follows was originally a gloss on that verse. I 
foiuocture that the source from which tho gloss was taken began 
MSk* 1 Sam. L 1, ix. 1), "And there was a man, an Ephrathite 
^ Stflhlohem Judah, whose name was Jesse." 

Xf now we accept xii. 12-31 as an independent fragment, break- 
lu^ g^ ahniptly with the words, " and they took him," it is to bo 
^ll^ Ww the story went on. The fight itself must have been told 
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nearly aa in the other version, and therefore nothing ia preserved of 
it but the fragmonta xviL 41, 50. But even these show a differ- 
enca For in verse 51 (wbero the words "and drew it out of the 
sheath thereof " are absent from the LXX.) the sword which David 
takes to kill the giant outright is his own sword (comp. verse 39), 
the weapon proper to armour-bearers, and iised hy them for de- 
spatching the wounded. (See the passages already quoted, and also 
Judg. ii. 54; 1 Sam. xxii. 4.) But in verse 50 David has no 
aword, and the blow with the sliog-stone is itself fatal. Again, I 
think it is plain that in the story of verses 12-31, etc., Saul had no 
iotcrview with David, though (unless verse 31 has been retouched) 
ho must have given permission to him to try his fortune. For at 
verse 55 Saut sees David for the first time as he goes forth against 
the Philistine, and does not even know his name.^ Thus the inde- 
pendence of the narrative ia fully maintained to the close of chap, 
xvii., and this carries xviii. 1-2 with it. As regards xviii. 3-5 the 
case is not so clear, both on account of the point raised by Kuenen, 
and becaose verse 3, if it belongs to the same source aa verse 1, 
ought not to have been separated from it by verse 2. 

A word in conclusion on the bearing of this analysis on the 
larger questions of criticism in the Book of Samuel All that I 
suppose myself to have proved is that in chap. xviL we must start 
from the text of LXX., and that this text is the continuation of the 
present form of xvi. 14-23. That the latter verses ore themselves 
of composite structure, and contain (especially in ver. 18) traces of 
on older narrative, which made David first come to Saul as a full- 
grown warrior, is not inconceivable, especially in view of 2 Sam. 
xxi. 19. But such a theory must not be based on the longer text 
of 1 Sam. xvii., and for my own part I do not see that there are in 
xvi. 14 $qq. plain enough marks of dual origin to justify it. 



Additionai. NoTi B (p. 124). — Hkbrbw Fraomknts prbsrrved 

IN THB SbPTTJAOINT 

The insertion of the Septuagint in 1 Kings viii. 53 deserves 

> I think ftlso (thongh here I speak with diffidence) that thfir« ia a diflerenw 
between varve 7 and T«rM 41. For if we tmnslatetlioktterTDrffefai accordance with 
the inraiiable Idioniatlonao of C^Knl (aa a stronger equivalent of Kin% especially 
in resnmption, after another perion has been named or referred to by a pronoun), 
the sense is, "and the man (i«. the Philistine^ bore hla shield in front of him (aa 
he advanced)/' so that only his forehead was vulnerable. This, I admit, raises the 
qnestion whether verse 7 has not been retoached, after the interpolation, by »om« 
one who misnnderstood verse 41. Bat have we any copy of LXX. so f^ from 
Bexaplar additions as to make this incredible without confirmation fVom the Greek 1 
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spedal notice for its intrinsic interest In 1 Kings viiL 12, 13. the 
Hebrew text reads, " Jehovah hath determined (said) to dwell in 
dar)uiee8. I hare built a house of habitation for thee, a place for 
thee to dwell in eternally." These versea are omitted in LXX., bnt 
at verse 53 wo find instead a fuller form of the same words of Sol< 
mon. In the common editions of the LXX. the words ran thus 
" The sun he made known in heaven : the Lord hath said that he 
will dwell in darkness. Build my house, a comely house for thyself 
to dwell iu newness. Behold, is it not written in the book of songl " 
The variations from the Hebrew text are jjartly mistakes. The 
word "comely" is a rendering elsewhere used in the LXX. for the 
Hebrew word nawehf which in this connection must rather be 
rendered ** house of habitation," giving the same sense as the 
Hebrew of vur$e 13, with a variation iu the expression. Then the 
phrase " in newness " at once exhibits itself to the Hebrew scholar 
OS a mistaken reading of tho Hebrew word *' eternally," Again, 
" build my house " differs in the Hebrew from " I have built " only 
by the omission of a single letter. We may correct the LXX. 
accordingly, getting exactly the sense of the Slassoretic text of verse 
12 J or conversely, we may correct the Hebrew by the aid of the 
Septuagint, in which cose one other letter must be changed, so that 
the verso runs, " Build my house, an house of habitation for me; a 
place to dwell ctoriuilly." Wo now come to the additions of the 
LXX. *' The sun he mode known in heaven " gives no good sense. 
But many MSS. read, "The sun he set in heaven." These two 
readings, iyvMpujtv and i<rrtf(r€v^ have no resemblance in Greek. 
But the corresponding Hebrew words are f 3n and pan respectively, 
which are bo like that they could easily be mistaken. There can be 
no doubt that the latter is right; and the error in the common 
Septuagint text shows that the addition really was found by the 
translators iu Hebrew, not inserted out of their own head. We can 
now restore the whole original, divide it into lines as poetry, and 

render — 

" Jehov&h sot the sun in the hcavoDs, 
But He hath determined to dwell in darkness. 
Build my house, an house of liebitatioD for me^ 
A place to dwell in etorually.*' 



Or on the other reading- 



*' I have built an bouse of hsbitstioD for the^ 
A plflc* to dwell in eterually." 



The character of the expression in these lines, taken with tho cir* 
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cumstance of tbeir transposition to another place in the LXX., would 
of itself prove that this is a fragment fronj an ancient source, not 
part of the context of the narrative of the chapter. But the LXX. 
expressly says that the words are taken from " The Book of Song." 
There might perha]>3 be an ancient book of that name, oa we have 
in Arabic the great historical and poetical collection of EI Isfah&ny, 
called "The Book of Songs." But the transposition of a single 
letter in the Hebrew converts the unknown Book of Song into the 
well-known Book of Jashar. This correction seems certain. The 
slip of the Septuagiut, translator was not unnatural ; indeed, the 
same change is made by the Syriac in Jotih. x. 13. 

Another example of an ancient and valuable notice preserved in 
the Greek but not in the Hebrew is found in 2 Rings xiii. 22, 
where (in Lucian'a recension) we read, "And Hazael took the 
Philistine oat of his hand from the Western Sea unto Aphek." 
This note, as Wellhausen has brought out, enables us to assign the 
tru» position of Aphek, ou the northern border of the Philistines, and 
throws light on the whole history of the invasious of Central Israel 
by the Philistinea and by the Syrians, for which Aphek habitnally 
served as base. The Syrians, we see, did not attack Samaria in 
fronts from the norths but made a lodgment in the northern part 
of the Philistine plain, to which there was an easy road by way of 
Megiddo, and thus took their enemy on the Hank. See WeUhausen, 
Composition, p. 254. The text of Lucian's recension of LXX. for 
Genesis to Esther has been determined and published by Lagarde 
(Gottingen, 1883). For the historical books this recension is very 
important. 

Adi>itiokal Notb C (p. 197). — Soubobs of Psalh lxxxvi 

1. IncUuo, Lord, thioe cor, 1. a. Usual invocation ; Isk. zzxvii. 17 ; 
answer me : for I am poor and Pi. xvtL 6, etc. 

Deedy. b. Pa. xl. 17.— '*! am poor and needy;" 

Pa. XXV. 16. 

2. Preserve my aoul for I am 2. Pa. xxv. 20. — " PreaerYe my aoul and 
holy : thou, my God, aavo thy deliver me : let m« not be ashamed, for I 
aervant that tnisteth in thee, take refuge with thee." 

3. Be gracious to me, Lord : 3. Current phrases ; e.g. Pa zxx. 6.* 
for unto theo I cry continually. "To thee, Jehovah, I cry;" verae 10,— 

"Hear, Jehovah, and be gracious to me.** 

4. Make glad the soul of thy 4. a. Pa. xc 16.— "Make us glad;' 
servant: for to thee, Lord, do li. 8.—*' Make me hear joy and gladneai/' 
I Urt up my soul. etc 

b. Pa. xxv. 1.— "Unto thee, Jehovah, I 
lift up my soul." 
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G. For tfaon, Lord, art good 
aud forgiring : anU abundant in 
mercy onto all that call upon 
thee. 

0. Qive ear, O Lord, anto my 
pnyer : and hearken to tbe 
Yoico of my sapplicatiuna, 

7. In the day of my distreaa 
I call on thue : for thou wilt 
am WIT roo. 

8. There ia oono like thoc 
among the goda, Lortl : and 
there ia nought like thy works. 

9. All uatioDs whom thou 
hast made shall come and wor- 
ship before th&e, Lord : and 
shall glorify thy name. 

10. For thou art great and 
doest wonders : thou, Oad, 
alone. 

11. Teach ma thy way. O 
Jehovah ; let mo walk in thy 
truth : unite my heart to fear 
thy name. 

12. I will praise thee, 
Lord my God, with all my 
besrt : and I will glorify thy 
name for e?er. 

13. Fur great is thy mercy 
townrds me : and thou hast 
delivered my soul from deep 
Shool (the place of the dead). 

14. God, proud men are 
riwu against me, and an as- 
sembly of tyrants seek my life : 
and have not act thee before 
them. 



15. Bat tUon, Lord, art a 
God merciful and gracious, 
loiig-siifTering, and plenteous 
in mercy and truth. 

16. Tarn nnto me and be 
grscioua to nte : giro thy 
strength nnto thy scrTant, and 
save the son of thy handmaid. 



S. Modification of Exod. 
" Abondant to mercy . . 
quity." 



EtxiT. «, 7.- 

forginng ini- 



6. Ps. T. 1. 2.—'* Give ear to roj words, 
Jehovah . , . hearken to tbe roica of my 
cry." 

7. 1'fi.cjix.l. — " I called to Jehovah in my 
distress, and ho answered me; Ixxvii. 2. — 
" In the day of my distress I sooght the Lonl." 

8. Ex. XT. 11.— ** Who is like thee among 
the gods, Johorahl" Deut iiL 24.— 
' ' Who is a Qod that can do like thy works I " 

9. Ps. xxil 27.— "All ends of tha aarth 
shall . . . return unto Jehovah, and before 
thee shall all families of the nationa wor- 
ship." 

10. Ex. XT. 11.— "Doing woudeiv.** 



n.— "Teach me Ihy 
&.— "Qnide me in 




11. Ov Pd xxvii 
way, Jehovah ;" zxv 
thy truth." 

6. Jer. zxxiL 30.— "1 will gire them one 
heart, and one way to fear me continually." 

12. Ps. ix. 1. — " I will praise thee, Jeho- 
vah, with all my heart," etc. 



18. a. Pa. Iril. 10.— "For thy mercy 
great nntu the heavens." 

b. Pa. Iri. 13.— " For thou hast deli 
my aoul from death." 

14. Ps. liv. 8. — " For strangers are xiaea 
against me, and tyrants seek my life who 
have not set Qod before them." [In Uebrew, 
"proud mon" ZdDIM and "strangen" 
Z&RI&f, differ by a single letter, and D and 
H in the old chiracter are often not to be 
distinguished.] 

16. Quotation from Ex. xxxir. 6, word for 
word. 



16. a, Ps. xxT. 10.— "Torn QDto ma, ilii4] 

he gracious to me." 

b. God the strength (protection) of hia\ 
people, as Ps. xxviiL 8, and often ; V% 
oxvi. 16,— "I am thy aervant, the son of) 
thy handmaid." 
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17. Work with me a token 17. Pa. xl. 3. — "Many shall ujc it and 
{miracle) for fiood : thftt they fear;" Ps. vi. 10. — "Let all mine enemiei 
which hate me may see it aud be ashamed and soro vexed/' etc. etc. 
be anhamod : becanae thou, 
Lord, bast holpen me and com- 
forted me. 

Ai>DmoMAi. Note D {p. 208). — Maooabre Psalms im Books I.-IIL 
or THE FsALTsa 



In didcnssing the question of Maccabeo Psalms in the first part 
of the Psalter most recent critics ignore the difficulties that arise from 
the history of the redaction ; so, for example, Cornill, the author of the 
latest German EitUeitung (Freiburg, 1891), and Prof. Driver, from 
whom I had hoped for some help in revising the conclusions set 
forth by me five years ago in the Etk. Brit. (art. Psalms). Even 
Prof. Cheyne, in his Origin of the Psalter (1891), does not seem to 
me to give quite enough weight to the only sound principle for the 
historical study of the Psalter, viz. that the discussion of the age of 
individual psalms must be preceded by an inquiry into the date of 
the several collections. My friend Cheyne, however, recogniaes that 
the Elohistic Psalter was completed, and the designation '*8on8 of 
Korah" obsolete, before the Maccabee period, and he accounts for 
the presence of a certain number of Maccabee Psalms in Books I,-III. 
by supposing that they were inserted in the older collections by the 
Maccabean editor. This is not impossible in the abstract, but to 
make Pss^ xliv. Ixxiv, Ixxix. Maccabee hymns it is further necessary 
to suppose that the editor " throw himself into the spirit of the 
original collector" of the Elohistic Psalm-book, '*and made his 
additions Elohistic to corrospond to the earlier psalms" (Cheyne, 
p. 100). And we must also suppose that he furnished his additions 
with titles which (at least in the case of xliv.) had no longer any 
meaning. This is a complicated hypothesis and not to be accepted 
without further examination. If the last editor incorporated con- 
temporary hymns in the old parts of the Fsaltor instead of placing 
them in the new collectioD at the end of the book, his motive must 
have been liturgical, t.e. he must have designed them to be sung in 
sequence with other pieces. That insertions of this kind wore 
actually made in the older collections is highly probable from the 
presence of four anonymous psalms in the Davidic collections, for 
here anonymity is in itself a mark of later addition. Moreover, 
Pss. xxxiii. livi. IxviL have an obviously liturgical character; Ps, 
xxxiit. is linked to the previous psalm by the way in which its first 
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verse takes np xxxii. I], and Pss. Uvi. Ixvii. form an admirable 
sequence to Ixv. if we take the whole group as songs for the pre- 
sentation of first fruits at the passover. Ps. xxxiii. may have been 
added by the final collector ; but in Ixvi. Ixvtl there is nothing to 
imply so late a date or to lead ua to donbt that these Elohistic 
pieces were set in their place by the Elohistic collector. They do 
not therefore diminish the improbability of Maccabee additions in 
Elohistic form and furnished with titles of obsolete type. The 
Elohistic Psalms which Prof. Cheyne assigns to the Maccabee period 
are xliv, Iz. Ixi. IxiiL Ixxiv. Ixxix. Ixxxiii. In the case of Pa. Ix., 
verses 5-12 (Heb. 7-14) are repeated in Ps. cvili. (retaining their 
Elohistic peculiarity) which is hardly conceivable if the former 
psalm is of Maccabee date. Pss. Ixi. and Ixiii. are a-s-signcd 
to the Hasmonean period because they speak of a human king 
(not prophetically) and yet are manifestly post-exilic. But I 
think that a careful observation of these [>salms leads to the con- 
clusion that in both of them the closing reference to the king comes 
in somewhat unnaturally, and that the better hypothesis is that Ixi. 
6-8 (Heb. 7-9), and at least the last verse of IxiiL, are liturgical 
additions. Thus the strength of the case for Maccabee Psohns in 
the Elohistic Psalter lies in xliv. Lxxiv. Lxxix. and IzxxiiL, especially 
in the first three. (Psalm Lxxx.^ which is frequently associated witii 
these, Prof. Cheyne prefers to assign to the Persian period). It 
aeems to me that the objection to placing these psalms in the reign 
of Ochus comes mainly from laying too much weight on what Jose- 
phus relates about Bagoses {Ant. zi. 7. 1). That Bagoses forced 
his way into the Temple, and that he laid a tax on the daily sacri- 
fices, is certainly not enough to justify the language of the Psalms. 
But for this whole period Josephus is very ill informed ; he is quite 
silent about the revolt and the Hyrcanian captivity, and the whole 
Bagoses story looks like a pragmatical invention designed partly to 
soften the catastrophe of the Jews and partly to ex])lain it by the 
sin of the High Priest. The important fact of the captivity to 
Hyrcania stands on quite independent evidence (Euseb. Chron.f 
AiiTio 1658 Abr.), but comes to us without any detaila The 
captivity implies a revolt, and the long account given by Diodoma 
(xvL 40 tqq.) of Ochus's doings in Phoenicia and Egypt shows how 
that ruthless king treated rebels. In Egypt the temples were 
pillaged and the sacred books carried away (ibitf. c. 51). Why 
should we suppose that the Temple at Jerusalem and the sjrnagognea 
fared better) Such sacrilege was the rule in Persian warfare; it 
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was practised by Xerxes in Greece and also at Babylon (Herod. L 
183; comp. Noldeke in Enc Brii. iviii. 672). I have observed in 
the text that a rising of the Jews at thifi |>enod could not foil to toko 
a theocratic character, and that the war would necessarily appear as 
a religious war. Certainly the later Jows looked on the Persians as 
persecutors ; the citation from Pseudo-Hecataeus in Jos. e. Ap. I. 
22, though worthless aa history, is good evidence for this ; and it is 
also probable that the wars under Ochus form the historical back- 
ground of the Book of Judith, and that the name Holophcrnea is 
taken from that of a general of Ochus (Diod. xxii 19) who took a 
prominent part in the Egyptian campaign (Gutschraid, Ntiideke). 

In Psaim Ixxxiii. Judah appears aa threatened l>y the neigh- 
bouring peoples, who are supported (but apparently not led) by 
Aaahur (the satrap of Syria ?). This situation is much more easily 
understood under the loose rule of the Persians tlian under the 
Greeks, and the association of Tyre with Philistia (which appears 
also in IxxxviL 4) agrees with the notice of Pseudo-Scylax (written 
under Artaxerxes Ochus), which makes Asoalon a Tyrian possession. 
If this psalm has a definite historical background, which many 
interpreters doubt, it must be later than the destruction of Sidon 
by Ochus, which restored to Tyre its old pro-eminence in Phoenicia. 
That it is not of the Ass^Tiau age is obvious from the mention of 
Arab tribes. 

Prof. Cheyne thinks that there are also in the Elohistic Psalm- 
book a few pieces of the pre-Maccabean Greek period, viz. xlii. and 
zliiL zlv. Ixviii. IxxiL and ^>crbaps Ixxiii. To mo the situation as- 
signed (after Hitzig) to xlii. and xliii. seems entirely fanciful, and 
that xlv. and Ixxii. speak of foreign monarchs is very hard to 
believe. I am not sure that the ideal picture of Psalm Ixxii. re- 
quires any historical background : "Entrust thy judgments to a king 
and thy righteousness to a king's son " may very well be a prayer 
for the re-establishment of the Davidic dynasty under a ^fessiauic 
king according to prophecy. Psalm xlv. is a great crux, but I still 
think that it is easiest to take it as a poem of the old kingdom. As 
regards Ixviii^ the arguments in favour of a Greek date during the 
wars of Syria and Kgypt for the possession of Palestine turn entirely 
on verse 30 (Heb. 31), the ** wild beast of the reeds" (R.V.) being teken 
to mean the Egyj)tians, and the ''multitude of bulla" the Syrians. 
But the psalm, which combines an historical retrospect of Jehovah's 
mighty deeds of old with the hope that He will speedily arise once 
more to confound the nations, redeem liis people, and raise Israel to 



^the estate of glory predictod by Isa. Ix aud simUar piusagea, really 
contains no delinite historical reference ; though one may gness that 
the hopes it expresses on the ground of ancient prophecy had been 
kindled into fresh ardour by signs of dissolution in the world-king- 
doms. It may date from the catastrophe of the Persian empire; 
and I doubt \rhether any date later than this, and yet prior to the 
Maccabee period, was calculated to revive theocratic hopes and 
ideals that had slept through the long period of slavery to Persia. 
l^lHlmfl Ixviii. LxxiL ought, I think, to be considered along with the 
Book of Joel and chapa zxiv.-xxviL of Isaiah. 



Additional Notk E (p. 221). — Thie Fwry-nBar Psalm 

Recent supporters of the Davidic authorship of Pa IL take the 
two last verses as a later addition (Perowne, Delitzsch). But 
every one can see that the omission of these verses makes the Psalm 
end abruptly, and a closer examination reveals a connection of 
thought between verses 16, 17 (Heb. 18, 19) and verses 18, 19 
(Heb. 20, 21). At present, says the Psalmist, Ood desires no 
material sacrifice, but will not despise a contrite heart How doei 
the Psalmist know that Qod takes no pleasure in sacrifice 7 Not on 
the principle that the sacrifice of the wicked ia ain, for the sacrifice 
of the contrite whose person Qod accepts mast be acceptable if any 
sacrifice ia so. But docs the Psalmist then moan to say, absolutely 
and in general, that sacrifice is a superseded thing? No; for he 
adds that when Jerusalem is rebuilt the sacrifice of Israel (not 
merely his own sacrifice) will be pleasing to Qod He lives, there- 
fore, in a time when the fall of Jerusalem has temporarily suspended 
the sacrificial ordinances, but — and this is the great lesson of the 
Psalm — has not cloaed the door of forgiveness to the penitent 
heart. 

Let ufi now turn to the main thought of the Psalm, and aee 
whether it does not suit this situation as well as the supposed 
reference to the life of David. The two special pointa in the Psahn 
on which the historical reference may be held to turn are verse 14, 
"Deliver me from blood-guiltiness," and verse 11, "Take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me." Under the Old Testament the Holy Spirit 
is not given to every believer, but to Israel as a nation (Isa. Ixiii. 
10, 11), residing in chosen organs, especially in the prophets, who 
are par txcdlenct ** men of the Spirit " (Hos, ix. 7). But the Spirit 
of Jehovah was also given to David (1 Sam, xvL 13; 2 Sam. xxiii. 
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2). The Psalm then, so far as this phrase goes, may be a Psalm of 
Israel collectively, of a prophet, or of David. Again, the phrase 
*' Deliver me from blood-guiltiness " is to be understood after Psalm 
xxxix. 8, ** Deliver me from all my transgressions, make me not the 
reproach of the foolish." In the Old Testament the experience of 
forgiveness is no mere subjective feeling ; it rests on facta. In the 
New Testament the assurance of forgiveness lays hold of the work 
and victory of Christ, it lies in the actual realisation of victory over 
the world in Him. In the Old Testament, in like manner, some 
saving act of God is the evidence of forgiveness. The sense of 
forgiveness is the joy of CJod's salvation (ver. 12), and the word 
"salvation " {V^) is, I believe, always used of some visible delivery 
and enlargement from distress. God's wrath is felt in His chastise- 
ment, His forgiveness in the removal of affliction, when His people 
cease to be the reproach of the foolish. Hence the expression 
"deliver me" But blood-guDtiness (COT) does not necessarily 
mean the guilt of murder. It means mortal sin (Ezek. xviiL 13), 
such sin as, if it remains unatoned, withdraws Qod's favour from 
His land and people (Deut zxi. 8 tq. ; Isa. L 15). Bloodshed is the 
typical ofTcnce among those which under the ancient law of the First 
legislation are not to be atoned for by a pecuniary compensation, 
but demand the death of the sinner. The situation of the Psalm, 
therefore, does not necessarily presuppose such a case as David's. 
It is equally applicable to the prophet, labouring under a deep sense 
that he has discharged his calling inadequately and may have the 
guilt of lost lives on his head (Ezek. xxxiii.), or to collective Israel 
in the Captivity, when, according to the prophets, it was the guilt 
of blood equally with the guilt of idolatry that removed Qod's favour 
from His land (Jer. vii. 6 ; Hosea iv. 2, vi, 8 ; Isa. iv. 4). Nay, 
from the Old Testament point of view, in which the experience of 
wrath and forgiveness stands generally in such immediate relation 
to Jehovah's actual dealings with the nation, the whole thought of 
the Psalm is most simply understood as a prayer for the restoration 
and sanctification of Israel in the mouth of a prophet of the Exile, 
For the immediate fruit of forgiveness is that the singer wilt resume 
the prophetic function of teaching sinners Jehovah's ways (ver. 13). 
This is little appropriate to David, whose natural and right feeling 
in connection with his great sin must rather have been that of silent 
humiliation than of an instant desire to preach his forgiveness to 
other sinners. The whole experience of David with Nathan moves 
in another plane. The Psalmist writes out of the midst of present 



judgments of God (the Captivity). To David, the pain of death, 
renxitted on his repentance, lay in the future (2 Sam. xii. 13) as an 
anticipated jadgment of Qod, the remission of which would hardly 
produce the exultant joy of verse 12. On the other hand, the whole 
thought of the Psalm, as Hitzig points out and Delitssch acknow- 
ledges, moves in exact parallel with the spiritnal experience of Israel 
in the Exile as conceived in connection with the personal experience 
of a prophet in Isa. xl.-Ixvi. The Psalm is a psalm of the trae 
Israel of the Exile in the mouth of a prophet, perhaps of the rery 
prophet who wrote tlie last chapters of the Book of Isaiah. 



ADDmoNAL Note F (p. 382). — The Development or the 
RiTtTAL System between Ezekiel akd Ezra 

Ezekiel's ideal sketch of institutions for the restored theocracy 
was written in 572, the return from exile followed in 538, the re- 
building of the Temple was completed in 516, Ezra's covenant and 
the first introduction of the present Pentateuch fall in 444 aa In 
the text of Lecture XII. I have limited myself to the broad and in- 
diaputable statement that the development of the priestly system 
falls l>etwcen 572 and 444. Is it possible to throw any further 
light on the details of the process? Not much, perhsps, since our 
sources for the history of Jerusalem in this period are very meagre, 
and our knowledge of the Jews in Babylonia and Susiana, from 
whom Ezra ftiid Nehemiah came, is still more defective ; but there 
are one or two things to be said on the subject which may be worth 
bearing in mind. 

(1.) It is plain that Ezekiel's sketch could not have been taken 
by the returning exiles as a practical code of ritual. It is an idea] 
picture, presupposing a complete restoration of all the tribes and 
their resettlement under a native prince in a land prepared for their 
reception by physical changes of a miraculous kind. In giving this 
imaginative form to his picture of what restored Israel ought to be, 
Ezekiel uses the literary freedom appropriate to the prophetic style ; 
but for that very reason his sketch could only supply general 
principles and suggestive hints on points of detail for the actual 
constitution of the community of the second Temple. 

(2.) That the Book of Eeckiul was known to the leaders of the 
returning exiles, and influenced their conduct, is inferred from the 
fact that the distinction between priests and I^vit^ is recognised 
in the list of those who came up with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii.). The 
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foundation of this diatinction is indeed older than Ezeklcl, for it \n 
at bottom merely the distinction between the Temple priests and 
the priests of the high places. And up to the time of Nehemiab 
one family seems to have held an ambiguous position, claiming the 
rights of priesthood, but unable to prove it by showing their gene- 
alogy (Neh. vii. 63 9qq,}. Yet it is difficult to believe that, apart 
from E^ekiel, the distinction would have been drawn so sharply at 
the first moment of the return ; G£{H)cially when wo consider that 
the written law of the age of the Restoration was the Deuteronomic 
Code, and that the theory of that code, in which there is no contrast 
between the priesthood and the house of Ivevi, »till dominates in the 
prophecy of Malachi, which no one will place earlier than 450-460 
B-c. That the incongruity between the Deutcronomic theory and 
the actual organisation of the Temple ministry was not felt in 
Malachi^s time appears to receive a sufficient explanation from the 
relatively inconsiderable number of Levites who were not recognised 
as priesta;* the list of Neh- viL gives 4289 priests to 74 Levites, 
and this disproportion was not corrected by the admission into the 
ranks of the Leritea of singers, porters, and other subordinate 
ministers, till after the Reformation of Ezra (auprti, p. 204). 

Another trace of the influence of Ezekiel may perhaps be seen 
in the stone platform that served as an altar in the second Temple. 
But it is more likely that both Ezekiel and the returning exiles 
followed the model of the altar of Ahaz. 

A less ambiguous sign of Ezekiel's infiuence appears in Zech. 
iil 7, where a principal function of the high priest is to keep God's 
courts. Hero we have an unmistakable indication that Ezekiel's 
conception of holiness, and his jealousy of profane contact with holy 
things, had been taken up by the spiritual leaders of the new Jeru- 
salem. There is, therefore, a strong presumption that from the first 
the arrangements and ritual of the second Temple were more closely 
conformed to the principle of concentric circles of holiness than those 
of the first Temple had been. 

Once more — and this is the most important point of all — it will 
hardly be questioned that, from the first days of the return, the 
spontaneous service of the people fell into the background behind 
the stated representative ritual This is one of the roost character- 
istic points of Ezekiel's Torah ; and it was the less likely to be 
without practical influence, because all the conditions of the time 

^ Compare the older prieitl; account of tha rebeUloD of Korab, according to 
Kuenen'i aniUyiia. 



co-operated in ita favour. To prove that the stated public sacri£ceA 
were regularly maintained before Ezra's Heformation, we cannot 
appeal with confidence to Ezra iii. 2 $qq., vi. 17 tqq.^ for these verses 
are doe to the compiler of EixarNehemi&h-ChioaicIea, with whose 
indifference to historical perspective we are now famiiiar. And it 
is certain that before Ezra's covenant the Levitical ritual was not 
maintained in eJI its parts. But it is equally certain that the com- 
piler is right in affirmiug that the altar was built before the Temple 
(comp. Hag. iL 14)^ and that he must have learned this fact from 
good historical sources. Now the altar of the second Temple is 
eoBentially an altar of bumt-offering, i.e. destined for public and 
atoning functions, not for the reception of the blood of private 
sacrifices. That the stated services of the first ninety years of the 
new Jertiaalem were much leas elaborate and costly than the Priestly 
Code prescribes seems to follow from Ezra ix. 6, where we learn 
that in 458 B.a the evening oblation was still only a minha^ or 
cereal offering. The same thing follows still more clearly from 
Neh. X. 32, where we see that a new voluntary tax became neces- 
sary when the full Pentateuchal ritual was introduced. Before that 
time the stated service appears to have been maintained, with much 
grumbling and in an imperfect way, at the expense of the priests 
(MaL ]. 6-13);^ for it will readily be understood that in an empire 
so loosely organised as that of Persia, the royal grants in favour of 
the Temple mentioned in the Book of Ezra would receive little 
attention from the local authorities, who viewed the Jews with no 
favour. That in spite of all this the stated service was in some 
measure kept up, proves that great importance was attached to it 
In fact^ we see from Maiachi that Jehovah's blessing on the land was 
held to be conditional on a proper discharge of the representative 
priestly service of the house of Levi (Mol. il 2, iii. 3, 4) ; so that 

' The whole of tUi pusage refars to the Imperruct mamtenuioa by the 
priests of the stAt«d service, aod espeeially of the BtaUsl bumt-offeruig. Th^ 
recognitioa of this fkct has been imiioded by a graphical error in the text of 
verse 12, where for nT33 \TV\ we most T«ad HT^I ; by accident !U1 was writUu 
twice over. The seofte, therefore, is not that the priests gmmbled at the food 
they derived from the altar, but that they thought Jehovah's altar a vile thing 
for which any oblation was good enough. The i^inse v3K is exactly eqiiivalost 
to the ritual term il^n^ DH?, and the whole passage ahovra th&t Maiachi, whoae 
law-book is Denterononiy, and who dtiee not know the Priestly Oode (comp. 
Miipra, p. 425 Sf.), entirely agrees with the Iraportanoe attoahcd by that coda to the 
tamXd. The emendation here proposed for Mai. L 12 has already appeared in Uie 
Cambridge Bible for Schools ; having been communicated by me to the Editor of 
that Sorles. I mention this because it appeam there (doubtless by Inadvertenoe) 
without acknowledgmciiL 
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in this respect the actual praxis af the second Temple moved on the 
lines of Kzekiel, and in the direction of the Priestly Code. 

(3.) A movement beyond Ezekiei and in the direction of the 
finished Priestly Code can be most clearly observed with regard to 
the poaition of the high priest. The second Temple never had a 
high priest corresponding to the full priestly ideal — a high priest 
with Urim and Thunimira (Neh. viL 65). But from the time of 
Ezra downwards, a certain princely character attached to tlie oflSce, 
and the very insignia of the high priest described in the Code, his 
crown and his purple robes, correspond with this. For that these 
insignia are not priestly but princely, is practically acknowledged in 
the ritual of the Qreat Day of Atonement. This also is a change 
in the line of natural historical development, as appears from the 
fact that princely high priests are found all over the Kast at great 
sanctuaries, after the fall of the old nationalities (corap. Enc. Srit.f 
9th ed.» art. Prikst). Under the kings the chief priest hod no 
monarchical character, even in sacred things, and Ezekiei, who looks 
for the restoration of a modified kingship, does not speak of a high 
priest. But the restored community bad no civil independence, and 
it was only in exceptional cases that its civil head was a pious Jew 
(Zerubbabel, Nehemiah), in sympathy with the distinctive religious 
aims and principles which were the only surviving expression of 
Hebrew nationality. Hence the patriots in Israel necessarily came 
to look on the priesthood as their natural heads, and the chief priest 
as the leader of the community ; and there were obvious reasons of 
convenience which would lead the civil authorities to accept him, 
for many purposes, as the representative of the people, in much the 
same way as the heads of Christian churches in the East are now 
accepted by Moslem govemmenta We do nob see much of this in 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, for special reasons. At this time 
there was a great slackness in religious things, which Malachi 
ascribes mainly to want of loyalty to Jehovah on the part of the 
priesthood. Before Nehemiah's arrival Ezra's chief opponents in 
the matter of mixed marriages were found among the priests, while 
his supporters were the lay aristocracy (Ezra ix. x. ; comp. Mai. iL 
12, 13); and Nehemiah came in with a high hand superseding all 
local authority. But the practical failure of Ezra's first attempt at 
reformation, iu 458, was doubtless due to the opposition of the 
priests, and is the best evidence of their power; and indeed the 
reason why the priests were not hearty in the cause of reformatioa 
was that they, and especially the high priestly family, had formed 
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matrimoniaj aJUancee with the heads of fordgn communities (NcL 
xiiL 4, 28). That such alliances were made and sought, shows that 
by those outside the house of Eliashib the high priest was regarded as 
the highest aristocracy of Jerusalem. But indeed the pre-eminence 
of the high priest is already clearly marked, in the first generation 
after the return, in the Book of Zechariah. I agree with Ewald, 
and others after him, that Zechariah vL 9-15 has been retouched, and 
that the crowns (or crown) of verse 11 must iu the original text 
have been set on the head of Zerubhabel and Joshua (or perhaps of 
Zerubbabel alone : so Wellhausen) ; for in verse 13 the high priest's 
throno is still clearly distinguished from that of the civil prince. 
But even so the place of the high priest is much higher than it had 
ever been under the first Temple ; and even the unction of the high 
priest, which is a notable point in the Priests' Code, is prefigured, 
in ZecL iv. 14, while the tiara is conferred upon him in Zech. iii. 5.^ 

(4.) I now come to a matter on which there is more dispute. 
One of the most notable points in the Priests' Code is the greatly- 
increased provision for the clergy. Does the law in this point also 
follow lines of development that had already been marked out in the 
praxis of the second Temple ? I think that it does. 

It is self-evident that the provision for the priesthood contained 
in the Deuteronomic Code could not (in a small and poor 
community) have sufficed for the maintenance of the Temple 
ministry and ritual even on the most meagre scale. It was 
supplemented, no doubt, by gifts, es]>ecial]y from pious Jews of the 
Dias|xira ; but the need for an increased stoted provision must have 
been felt very soon. One departure from the Deuteronomic law 
was certainly made — the priests and Levites were allowed to hold 
land (Neh. iii 22, xiii. 10). But this did not provide for the 
maintenance of the ministers in actual attendance at the Temple ; 
and from Mai. ilL 8, 9, it appears that the food of Jehovah's 
household was derived from the tithe and the tWUma (A. V. tithes 
and offerings). It Lb commonly assumed that Malachi wrote after 
444 B.a, and is hero referring to the Levitical tithe of the Priestly 
Code ; but this view is, I think, inadmissible, when we consider the 
unambiguous proofs afforded by all other parts of the book that the 
written Torah of Malachi is the pre-priestly Pentateuch, especially 
Deuteronomy {mpra^ p. 426). Even in the verse before us the 

^ A. V. ■* mitre," Hebrew «|^jy. Zecbuiah tud aot the Priestly Code befon 
bim, elM be would have UMd the word nEUYD ; but tbe two worde nuMii the 
BUDS tbing, viz. tbe princely tlve. 
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exiireafiiona used are those of Deuteronomy,^ and the " whole tithe " 
is the technical Deutoronomic name for the charity-tithe of the third 
year, in which the poor Levitea had a part (Deut xiv, 28, xxvi. 12). 
That tinder the circumstances of the second Temple the sacred 
ministers absorbed the whole charity-tithe, and that, instead of 
being stored and consumed in the country towns, it was brought up 
to the Temple treasury for the use of the miuistera un duty, are 
changes perfectly natural, or oven inevitable, which required no new 
written law to justify them. 

(5.) There is direct evidence that the elaborate festal ordinances 
of the Priests' Code contained things that had never been practised 
under the second Temple. And with this it agrees that the oldest 
priestly calendar of festal ordinances (contained in Lev. xxiii.) is 
simpler than the calendar of Num. xxviiL xzix., which belongs to 
the main body of the code, though even this simpler rule contains 
things that were not practised before Ezra (verses 40 sqq. compared 
with Neh. viii. 17). But the type of the priestly feasts waa already 
given in practice ; for in Mai. iL 3 the festal sacrifices (A. V. feast^i) 
are the sacrifices of the priests, i.e. a representative service, not the 
freewill offerings of the pre-exile festivities. And the crowning 
stone of tho priestly edifice, the Day of Atonement, was indeed an 
innovation, but one for wbich the way bad been prepared by the 
annual fasta mentioned in ZecU. vii. 3, 0. 

(6.) Tho stricter observance of the Sabbath, and of other 
ceremonies that could bo practised in the Dispersion as easily aa at 
Jerusalem, seems to have begun in the Diaspora, where these means 
of realising Israel's holiness in the midst of the Qentiles would 
naturally have a special value for the pious ; cp. Isa. Ivi., Ivili. 13. 
On the other hand, Mahichi, writing at Jerusalem, does not touch 
OD the observance of the Sabbath, though this was one of the points 
of discipline which Nehemiah found particular difficulty in enforcing 
(Kch, xiii. 1& sqq.)> In this matter, aa in that of mixed marriages, 
the Diaspora took the lead, and Jerusalem followed reluctantly. 
And in other matters also it is to be presumed that the Jews who 
remained in exile hod a substantial part in the development of all 
points of ceremonial not directly connected with the Temple, e^. the 
domestic rites of the possover.' 

^ Titha uid t'rCma mn Msodftted as in Deut. xii. ti, 1 1 . In tb« Priettl^ Code 
t'f4ma always meana a dud paid to the priests aa dlatiiicC from tho Lflvitai, so that 
tithe and t'r^ma would be dbiparate ideas, not a cloecly ocnneoted pair ai io 
l>«uteiouomy and MalachL 

* The puchal lamb is onkuowu to Dcuteronomj aud to Biekial. Ita rltoa] 
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(7.) There are some tliinga in the Priests' Code, such as the 
ordinance for Levitical cities and tlie law of Jubilee, which were never 
pat in practice, and which, at the time when they were written, 
mnst have been regarded aa purely ideal. They were necessary to 
roand off the ayBtcm of ordinances from a theoretical point of view, 
but their presence in the Code has no other practical significonca 
than to indicate that under the existing political conditions a perfect 
theocracy was unattainable. But these features must not prevent 
us from recognising the skill with which the priestly writer combines 
in systematic form a vast complex of ordinances old and new, 
making up a complete theory of individual and national hoiinees, 
and yet keeping so close to existing practice or existing tendenciee 
that his work served as the permanent basis of all Jewish life since 
Ezra. 

It may be observed in conclusion that while the code is written 
throughout from a priestly standpoint, it cannot possibly bo regarded 
aa the programme of the priestly aristocracy in Jerusalem. It is 
trne that, among other results of greater i mportance, Ezra's 
Reformation, like that of Josiah before it, did in the long run 
give a great increase of importance to the higher priesthood. But 
to infer that it was ilio work of the chief priests of Jerusalem 
would be as absurd and unhistorical as to make Abft Sofy&n the 
author of Islam, because the Meccan aristocracy, and his faniity in 
particular^ reaped the material fruits of Mohammed's work. All 
the historical indications point to the priestly aristocracy as being 
the chief opponents of Ezra ; their opposition, no doubt, was short- 
sighted ; but the heads of a hereditary aristocracy are not generally 
gifted with the kind of insight which comes of broad sympathies and 
a large comprehension of the spiritual and political movements of 
their time. The Priests' Code has far too many points of contact 
with the actual situation at Jerusalem, and the actual usage 
of the second Temple, to lend plausibility to the view that it 
was an abstract system evolved in Babylonia, by some one 
who was remote from the contemporary movement at Jerusalem ; 
but on the other hand its author must have stood (whether by his 

preMots some very aatlqu* feattirefl, but c&uuot iu iU final form be older tb&u LU« 
Bzile. Id the Prieatly Code thin domestic ucriflce 1« still quite dietinct ^m the 
public ritual, b« U indicated by tlie fact that its institution (like that of the 
Sabbath, the Noachic ordinances, and circunicisinn) is placed before the Sfnajtic 
revelation. It was ultimately Incorporated in the rites of the sanctaary by the 
traditional rule that tlie paschal lamb must be killetl at the Temple. Thia woe 
already the practice la the lime of the Chronicler (S ChroD. zu. 17, xxiv. ^^W ; 
fera Tl. 20), 
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circumat&nces, or by his strength of mind and firm faith in the 
principles on which his work is based) outside the petty local 
entanglements that liamperod the Judaean priesta. So much it is 
safe to say ; to go farther and conjecture that Ezra himself was the 
author of the Priests' Code is to step into a region of purely 
arbitrary guesswork. And such a conjecture is at least not favoured 
by the consideration that the Torah of 444 B.c. was not the Priests' 
Code by itself but (essentially) our present complex Pentateuch. 
It is hardly probable that the same man Hrst wrote the Pricst!y 
Code, then combined it with the pre-priestly book to form a 
Hexateuch, and finally obtained canonical authority, not for hiB 
whole book, but for five-sixths of it. The Canon of 444 must 
surely have been the Pentateuch alone ; for how else could the 
Book of Joshua have fallen into the lower position of a prophetical 
book 1 And if thia be so the presumption is strong that Ezra, the 
man of action, had no personal share in the shaping of the 
Pentateuch, unless perhaps it was ho who cut ofi^ the Book of 
Joshua, so as to limit the compass of the Law to matters directly 
practical 
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Apbek, 273, 435 

ApootTpba, 29 aq., 163 tq. ; sup- 
prened by the Rabbins, 167. 184 

Aqnila, 80 note, 63 noU, 64 

Anmaic, 85, 208 ; veraioni of Scrip* 
ture, M0 Targam 

Archetype of Uie Moraoretlc text, 67 
»q., 69s9. 

Aristeash 85 

Ark in the wilderness, 821 ; at Shiloh, 
268, 270 ; borne by priests, 144 ; in 
the PriesU* Code, 245, 898 ; in Jere- 
niah, 107 ; not mentioned in Den- 
teroooroio Code, 357 ; in heaven, 429 

Artaxerxea Ochos, 207 s;., 438 

Asaph, Asapliites, 204 *q. 

Ashera, 241, 354 

Astarto (Asbtoretb), 237, 243, 365 



Astruc, 327 

Asyluin, 854 

Atonement, 372, 380 §q. ; by blood, 

S29. 873 ; great Day of, 229, 376, 

446 

Bau*, 68, 285 ; Tyrian, 287 ; prophets 

of, 287 ; Baal-Peor, 404 noU 
Baalim, local, 243 
Bagoses, 438 
Balaam, 404 
Bethel, reveUtiona at, 416 ; sanctuary 

at, 242. 264 
Bible, order of books in the Hebrew, 

149 *q, ; Jerome's version o^ 25 ; 

Protestant versions, 21 sq. 
Blood not to be eaten, 249 s^., 346 ; 

offered on altar, 229 ; see Atonement 
Bookof theCovenaDt,333«9. ; Joeiah's, 

268 
Books, number of the Old Testament, 

160 $q. ; sacred, destroyed by 

ABtlochus, 72, 170 
Booty, law of. SS6 

Oai>i or TRB Arabs, 804, 821 

Caleb, 402 ; eponym of the Calibbitas, 
279 no^ 

Canaan, conquest of, 130 sy., 413 

Canaanite = trader, 850 

Canaanltea absorbed among Israel, 280 

Canon, ecclesiastical, 25 ; of Scripture, 
149 aq, ; history of the Jewish, 168 
tq. ; Protestant Canon, 81 ; Triden- 
tine Canon, 28 aq. ; Canon and tra- 
dition, 17 Z aq. 

CatUicUa, c&nonicity of, 185 ; read in 
Synagogue, 173 note \ alle^rical 
int«r]iietation of, 164 note ; sang at 
banquets, 186 

CappeUus, Imdovicos, 76 

Captain of the guard, 262 note 

Caritea. 262 note 
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OhiHQ, Ex. IV. 26 naed u, 165 noU 

Chemarim, 2&9 

Cherethitw and Pelethttu, 263 noU 
Cbeyne, Prof., 189 note^ 437 9q. 
ChronxdeSf dJite of, 140; originally 

one book with Ezni*Neh., 182 sq.; 

historical characUr of. 140 tq. 
CopyUts, frecJom und by, 91, 126 $g. 
COTenant, Mwiaic, 304, 8S3, 399 ; 

Jotfah'i, 267 «?., 353 ; Ezni'i, 43, 

S82 
Criminal laws, in the First UglaUUon, 

840 ; in Dent, 308 

Dai«» aanctQHry o^ 242 ; priettiiood 

of, 859, 861 note 
DanM, Book qf, 180. 183 ; Septnagint 

reraion of, 164 
Datban and Ablrnm, 402 tg. 
Darid, aud ColUth, 120 tq., 431 ^.; 

and Banl, 123; aa mmician, 219 ^ 

paalmaof, 197, 213 »q. 
Docadanca of larael, 347 ; cauMa of, 

849 
Decalogae, «e« Ten GoraroandmeBta 
Dedication of the Honae, tec Encenfa 
Delnga, etory of the, 329 tg. 
Douteronomic Code, 818 ; oomparwl 

with Exod. zzi.-xxiii., 819 no(e; 

the basis of Joaiab'a reforroa, 258 ; 

relation of, to Exod. xxt-zxiil, 319 

note; to laalah, 355 j^., 364 Jf. ; 

not forged by Uilkiah, 363 ; lawa of 

aanctity in, 365 f?.; civil laws of, 368 
DontaronomiAtic redaction of the old 

histoiy, 396, 425 
DetUtnmamy, historical matter in, 891 ; 

■pMches Id, 394 tq. ; fused with JB, 

425 ; authority of, after the Exile, 

425 aq. ; priestly elements In, 412 
Dillmann, 892 noU 

Divination, 285 tq. ; and prophecy, 288 
"Dogs," 365iwrf« 
Doxologieft in the Psalter, 194 i^. 
Driver, Prof., 227 note, 246 «o(«, 889 

Seek*itu(a, caaonfcity of, 186 a?.; in 

the Synagogue, 173 rtoU 
BeeUsiasHeuSj standpoint of the author, 

169 sq.; prolognc to, 178 
Egypt, plagues of, 418 
Eli, house of, 266, 268 
Ellas LevlU, 169 
EUohim, in the Psalter, 198 ; In the 

Peutat«uoh, 327 sq., 414, 416, 424 
Elobiat, Ii:iohlatic document, 393, 416 

*q., 423 itf. 
EncsnU, feast, 190, 211 
Ephod, 241 ; Unen, 270, 272 



S Bidrat, IM, 167, 168 

iEitJWr, eanonicity of, IBS ag. ; twofold 

Greek reoenalon of, 155 noia 
Ethical mniiothLMsm, 295 
Ezegesis, CatboHo and ProtaetanV 23 

ag. ; of the mediieva] Rabblna, 63 
Kxodua, lawa of, 318 ; prieatly «1«- 

menta in, 897 sq.t 418 gq. 
Ezekiel, controveiHy ai to his book, 

176iurf0 ; his Tomb, 310. 374 ^.,442 
Ezra, the Scribe, 42 aq. ; and the Canon, 

171, 449 ; Sefonnation of, 43, 226. 

427. 445 ; legends aboot, 168, £77 

hla book, 182 9q. 



Fastb, annual, 876 

Feast of Tabernacles, 43, 267 

Feasts, annual, at Shiloh, 268 »q. ; 1 

the First Legialation, 342; iuDeut., 

871 ; in the PriMts* Cod£, 447 
First LegiaUtlon. 318, 340 tq,; ideD 

tical with the Book of the CoveiuM' 

336 
Flood, th«, S29 aq. 
Forbidden degrees^ 370 noU 
Forbidden meats, 366 
Forgeriea of hooka, 17, 171 
Forgiveness, doctrine of, 806 aq. ; ritual 

machinery of, 229 aq. ; aa Atonement 



I 

iden- 



Oalu, 365 

0«niar«, GO nota 

Genesis, aources of, 32S -nott, 8S7 

413 nq. 
Gj>r, or protectad stranger, 343 noj 
Qlbeon, high place of, 376 
Oiheon(te^ 412 ag'. 
Gittitea. 262 no<* 
Golden calves, 240, 242, £44 
Great Synagogue, 169 

RaOAEi, story of, 417 

Uaggada, 44, 180 

Hagiogntphs, 150, 178 aq. ', In the 
Synagogue, 173; translated iutc 
Greek, 201 j 

Halacho, 44, 51. 77, 180 I 

Hallel, the, 190 a^., 211 1 

Hallelujah psalms, 190, 211 

Hands, the Kcrijvturea defile the, 186 

Hasmonean dynaaty, 48 

Hebrew, so-called, in the New Teata< 
ment, 35 ; vowel points and aocenta, 
58 tq.; scholarship of the Rabbins, 
87, 63 ; of the Christian Fathen, 
23 aq. ; of the Reformers, S3 

Hezapla of Origcn, SO, 89 

Hexateuch (Pentatench and JoahiuX 
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Beukiah. 256. 352, 857 
Higher criticism, 90 «;, 
High pUces, 236, 239. 241, 243, 248. 

275, 322 ncU ; abolUTied by JoaiAh. 

357 ; in Deut., 854 99. ; prinU of 

the, 257. 360 
Bigb priest. 445 
Hillel, 63. 184 note 
Hlatortaoi, method of Enrteni, \\3tq., 

828 
Historic*! booka, ftuoDymous, 92 $q.; 

compotite character of tfac^ ia Old 

TetUuncnt. 129 »q, 
Holiaeu, in Pentateuch. 228 ; ia Deut , 

S65a7.; In Ezekiel. 377; Isaiah's 

(loctriaeof. 364 ; Law of (Lev. irii.- 

zxvi. ), 323 noU^ 428 *q. 
Hyrcsnis, Jaws led oiiAire to, 208, 

438 
Hyrconns, John, 52, 159, 211 

Loivu, discttfuloD OD the Canon it, 
185 ; seat of the Scribes, 186 nott 

Idolstry, 240*7., ^^^ 

Ink, 71 

Isaiah sttocki the popular worship, 
293 ; and the idols, 355 ; his 
doctrioe of holiness, 864 ; of the 
sanctity of Zton, 356 

Itaiak, Book ftf^ 100 Jf. 

Isbboebeth or Eshbaal. 08 

Israel, iwnoDifled in the Psalter, 189, 
220 : the primary aubjeot of Old 
Testament religion, 291, 808 noU, 
%\% 

Zthamor, 860 note 

Jael akd S18ERJI, 182 

Joshor, Bnok of. 124, 48S 

JtbTiit. JihrliUo document, 393, 414 
*9.. 423 

Jehotsds. 250. 262 

Jehouh, coronation of, 262, 311 %oU\ 
deala with the Temple rvvenues, 264 

Jehovah (lahwi), 77, 245; popnlar 
worship of, 242 s;., 282 ; not a 
Oauoanite god, 245 ; dwelli iu ZJon, 
856 ; in the miskkan^ 246 ; shows 
himself in the thuuderstorm, 247; 
Lonl of the whole earth, 28i? ; pro- 
phetic doctrine of his relation to 
Ismel, 288 S7., 298 ; his woid, 290, 
398 ; moral precepti of, 304 

Jereniiah, interpolations in hii book, 
97, 104 ; propheciea of, ifainst the 
nations, 109 

Jernbouii, history of, 117 a;. ; his re- 
ligious i.K)licy, 244 

Jerome, his translation of the Bible, 



25, 29 47. ; his scconnt of ths 
Apocrypha, 29 ; Hebrew text read 
by, 56 ; his enumeration of the Old 
Testament book», 151 

Josephus and the Csuon, 151, 163 aq. 

Joshua, Book qf, composite character 
of. 131, 183 ; DeuteronomisUo ele- 
ments in, 396 ; PrlesUy do., 412 

Joiiafa. 144, 147. 256 «?., 853 

JubOtts, Book 0/ 62, 152 noU 

Judah. foreign elements in, 279 

Judge*, age of the, 235, 267 

Judith, Book qf, 489 

Kawbat.4, 161, 178 

Kadesh, 404 sq, 

Kadhi, see Csdi 

KAbtn. diviner, sonw word as Kfihtn. 

priest, 292 
Kemorim (Chemarlni), 259 
KeniEziteii, 279 1106! 
Eeri and Kothib, 59 »q. 
Kimbi, R David, 32 »q. 
KinffS^ Books </, their stntetnre, 

115 sf. 
Korah, Korahites, 204 07., 402 tq. 
Kuenen, 226. 245, 323 noU, 389, 419, 

427 

LameniaiuMi ascribed to Jeri^miab, 
181 : importance of the book, 219 

Law, function of the, 315 s^. 

Law, oral, 45 47., 161, 173 ; con- 
suetudiuary. 304, 339 ; of Mo»ea, 
811 sg. 

Law, Prophets end Psalms, 177 tq. 

Leaven in sacrifice, 345 

Legal ticUons, 884 9q. 

Leptoffenfaiay 162 noU 

Levitea, 247 ; Ufore Deuteronomy, 
859 ; in Ezvkiel, 359 »g. ; In the 
second Temple, 443 ; as singers, 
204 

Leviiloal law. Its system, 228, 245; 
unknown to Jo«iNh, 256 ; in Solo- 
monV Temple, 259 ) at Shiluh, 265 \ 
to Samuel, 272 w, ; to the prophets, 
293 

Levitical law-book, 819, 323; sec 
Priests* Code 

Levitical Psalm-book, 203 tq. 

Lot, sacred, S92 

Lather and the Bible, 7 iq. 

Maooabki Psaucs, 310 »q^ 487 sflk 
Ha<,-^;'ba. 240 09., 260, 354 sg. 
Maelipelah, cave of. 418 note 
Mshsuaim, 243 nole 
Maine, Sir H., 384, 886 
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^M lUluhi, 426 sq. . 448 tq. ; date of, 427 


Fhilo of Alexandria, does not quote 


^^^B_ noU 


Apoorypha, 166 ; nor all Hagio- 


^^^VHjirmge with t half-suUr. 280, 870 


grapha, 162 ; bis theory of inspirm- 


^^^^r noU ; with a father's wife, 360 fq.i 


tioD, 286 note ^ 


^V by capture, 868 


Pillars, bnuwo, of Solomon's Tempi*, fl 


^■^ Ifurlagei, mixed, 260, 266, 427, 446 


260 ■ 


^^^^JlMsareU, 66 


Pirkf Ahdlh, 43 note, 166 fl 


^^^■HediatioQ. prieatly, 229, 247, 261 


Poll Ux, 61, 876. 444 H 


^^^■ifagiUotb, the five, 160 ; uk Id tb« 


Prt»cedents, legal, 804. 821 ^ 


^^^H Bjmogogne, 173 


Priests in old Israal. 36S ; at Sbilob, 


^^^■V«lito's Casoo. 184 


268 0q, ; at Nob, 272 ; of the high 


^^^^^■)l«n In women's garmeats, 366 


places, 267, 860 ; in Denteronomy, 


^^^■Hephlboaheth or Mertbaal. 68 


360 ; after the return. 443 ; in the 


^^^^Bll«tiiigeDuui, 86, 64 n^e, 154 


Priests' Code, 229 ; revenues of th^ 


^^^■lUcah tha prophet, 244. 287 w., 204, 


883fu>te 


^^H. ^^^ 


Priests' Code (Uvitioal UgUlatioa), 


^^^^BVicth's sauctoary, 241 #g., 292 


319 sq. ; relation to Eiekiel, 881 jf. ; 


^^^rUldnsh, 154 


narrative of, 397 s?.. 409 tq. ; in 


^V Mldraohio souroas of Ohronicles, 147, 


Oenesis, 413 sq.; in Exodos, 897 


^K 206 fK»(< 


tg., 418 ; in Numbers, 897. 400 sq, ; 


^^^LUIkra, 161 


unknown to the Deuteronomic 


^^H Jliifana. 60 


writers, 391 sq. ; relation to the 


^^^^Vkohammed, 208 note 


Deuteronomic Torah, 428 sq. h 

Prophecy, aaooymous, 101 ; cessation H 

of, 158 ■ 


^^^^H Uortatu, J., 74 »q. 


^^^K Hoses as prophet, 802 ; as prleat, 803 ; 


^^F aa judge, 804 ; foonder of the law. 


Prppbetio books, arrangement of, 100, 


^H 311 sq.; hU wHUnga, 823 ; ia the 


149 sq. ; canonical collection of, 170, 


^H Priesta* Code, 409 


174 sq. ; read in the Synagogue, 36, ^ 

173 ■ 

ProphetB, thMT work, 279 ; mark of ™ 


^H NATcns REuaioNB, 285 


^H Nehemiah, 48. 445 -, and the C&noa, 


true prophet*, 283 ; their consecra- 


^B 170; bis book reckoned with Ezra, 


tiou, 289 ; their inspiration, 297 ; 


^H 150 ; relation to Cbromoles. 183 tq. 


their Torah, 299 sq. ; their writJAgi. 


^^^ Netbinlm, SSO 


98 sq., 301 ; doctrine of forgivenesa, 


^^^Klficauor, day of, 183 


805 sq. ; not politicians, 348 ; their 


^^^^B Voacbic ordinances, 322 


ideal, 290 $q. ; Cansanite, 287 ; pro- 


^^^"^ Nob, sanctuary of, 272 


fessional, 288 ; prophets and priests, 


^m Ndldeke, 182 noU, 390 


292 




Proverbs, structure of the book, IH ^ 


^F OoBD^ 207 s}.. 488 


sq.; canonicity of, 181 fl 


^B Old TestameDt, stftoOard text of, 02 


Psalmody in old Israel, 209, 218 s;. ■ 


^B 


Psalms, titles of, 96 sq., 196, 202 $q. ; 


^H Onkeloo, 65 noU 


musical do., 209 ; text of, 193 ; five 


^^^H Oracles, 285 


books of, 194; Davidic, 197, 214 


^^^B-Oral law, see Law 


sq.; £lohi8tic, 198; Levitical, 203 


^^^HOrigeo and his Hexapla, 80, 89 


sq. ; of Ponriao period, 205 sq., 488 ; 




Maccabae, 210 sq. ; in the Temple 


^^^^fVMaaoVEM, 447 


service, 190, 191 nots, 211 ; anony- 


^ Paol of Telia, 30 noU 


mous, 103 ^H 


^^H Pentateuch, the, contains eeveral dis- 


PstUrns (/ SuUmum, 48 not$, 311 ■ 


^^M tinot codes, 818 ; not written by 


Psalter, the. 168 J9. H 


^^1 Moeai, 828 ; eomposito structure of. 


Psendo-ScylAx. 439 ^M 


^H S37 ; steps in the redsction of, 425 


PuncU extraordinaria, 57, 69 ^^H 


^^M tq.\ narrative of. 368 9q.; use in 


Purtm. feast of, 188 ^^^H 


^^1 the Synagogue B3, 173 ; held more 


^^^H 


^^H sacred than other Scriptorea, 161 ; 


Rashi (R. Solomon of Troyes), 88 ^^W 


^^H Samaritan, 61 


lledactlon, edttori&I, 103 sq.; of the ■ 


^^^Pbariaeee, 47 «?. 


PentaUuch. 425, 430 ■ 


^^^^■pUUitine guards In the Temple, 261 


Ruformstiuu, the, auJ the Bible, 1 1}. ^M 
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Refonners, scholarship of the, 32 aq. 
Refuge, cities or, 324 note, 354 
ReligiOD. tribal or Datioual, 237, 281 ; 

popular, of Israel, 237 $q. ; pro- 

p>ielic. 282, 291 aq, 
Rijughlitt, John, 32 
RetaliatioD, law of. 340, 368 
RevoUtion, Jewiah theory oU 168 8q. ; 

prophfltle, 2D7, 840 
Riahii of India compared with the pro- 

pheU, 297 noU 
Ritual Id old Israel, 242, 268 
Ruth, Book o/ 182 ; read at Pentecoet, 

173 

SiJiBATH, 310 note, 322, 447 

Sacred dues, 247, 2G4, 383 noie, 447 ; 
at Shtloh, 269 

SacriBce, all worship takes the form of, 
239 ; Pentatoachal law of, nnknowD 
to AmcM, 251, 294 ; to Jeremiah, 
A.; atoning, 229, 263 ru>U, 873 
sq. ; by laymeo, 260, 274 19., 858 ; 
and alanghter originally identical, 
249 ; the king'a sacrifices. 262 noU; 
875 ; lUtod iacriSces, 247, 372, 875, 
444 

Sacrificial feast*, 246, 250 

Sadducees, or party of the chief priests, 
48 note 

Samant&n Pentateach, 61, 70 

Samuel, 270, 272 ; and Saul, 184 §q. 

Sanctuary, Levitical theory of the, 229, 
246 ; as seat of judgment, 299, 339 ; 
plurality of sanctnariea in the old 
law, 342 ; abolished in Deuteronomy, 
353 $g. 

Sanhedrin (SynedrioD), 49 

Saul, among the prophets, 130 ; election 
of, 13689.; rejection of, 134 ; builds 
altars, 250, 272; and David, 122 
tq. ; reltgiooB ual of, 271 

Scribes, 42 9q. ; and Pharisees, 47 ; 
work of the, 44 ; tu criUca, 66 aq»; 
guilds of, 44 ; modified Peutateuuhal 
laws, 52 

Septuagint, the, 72-184 ; in the ancient 
Church, 23, 25 ; characteristics of, 
76 aq. ; importance of, for teitual 
criticism, 74 aj., 79 »q. ; origin of, 
85 tq. ; ita repatation in Palestine, 
87 ; state of its text, 89 ; value for 
higher criticism. 90 aq. ; transposi- 
tions in, 109 sq.; variant narratives 
io, 117 aq.; ancient Hebrew ftmg- 
ments preserved in, 124, 433 aq.; 
Canon of, 153 aq. 

Sepulchre, jaalioiiable, 417 nota 

Bhiloh, Temple of, 268 aq. 



Sin anil trespass money, 263 

Sinid, transactions at, 335 aq,, 397 

aq, ; called Uorob by the Elohiat and 

in Deuteronomy, 426 noU 
Singers, Temple, 204 
Sisera, death of, 1 32 
Songs of I>egrees, or pilgrim aongi, 

203, 212 
Soothsayers, 286 
Spies, narrative of the, 400 
Stated service of the Temple, 378 ; see 

Sacrifice 
Subscriptions, 101 ; io the Psalter, 

195 a;. 
BynaRogufl worship, 173, 207, 252, 

379 
Syncretism, 243, 277, 354 
Syriac hymns, melodies of, 209 

TAfiBiLNAOLB,246; of the Priests* Oode, 

321, 410 ; of the older history, 321, 

899 
Talmud, 50 nota 
Tamid, 882 
Tanna, 60 note 
Tarshish ships, 146 
TehUUm, 191 
Temple of Solomon, 260 tg., S22 note; 

the secoud, 148, 410; MSS. pre- 

asrved at the, 65, 66 TtoU 
Ten Commandments, 804, 313, S86 
Tikkftnd SOpherim, 66 aq. 
Tithes, 862, 883 note, 446 
Titles of books, 92 aq. ; of Psalms, 96, 

195, 202 aq. 
Torah, meaning of, 299, 340 ; pro- 
phetic, 800 ; priestly, 299, 303, 372, 

382, 426 aq.; Uosaic, 303, 313; 

Ezekiel's, 374 aq. ; Jewish estimate 

of the, 160 
Traditioual law, growth of, 49 sf. ; 

Babbiuicol theory of, 166 ; Me Law, 

oral 
Traditional theory of the Old TestameBt 

history, 231 aq. 
TreM, sacred, 241 
Trent, CouncU of, 26 aq, 
lypical interpretation of the law, 230 

aq. 
Tyre, 489 

UkCIBOCMCISID IX THE TSMFLM, 260 

aq. 
Unclean animals, 366 
Unclean laud, 360 

Vedas, inspiration of the, 297 
Vintage feast, 268 
Vintage song. 209 
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Vowd polnta and acoeati, 87, 68 $q. 
Tom, 289 

War, Uw of, 889 

WeUhftTuea, 228 nots, 812 noto, 828 
meU, 485, 446 

Wonhip, notion of; tn Old Twtam«nt, 
288; popnUr, In Imel, 287 «., 
240 Iff. ; In Jndfth, 244 ; undar ttie 



second Tuapla, 252, 279, 448 
w. ; rapnMttUtiTa, 261 wa., 254. 
882 

Z&DOK, 288, 869 

ZadoMte^ 281 mU, 288, 859 tj. 

Zeehanah, Book ^f, 102 

Zarabbabel, 446 

Z6goth,166 
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This work came to be written In the nUDlment of a promlM to {mbllsh eame 
notca on tho text of "Sllanitii the Christian." 

Notes on New Testament Criticism. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 
Price 7b. 6d. net. Post Free, price 7b. lid. 

Indices to Diatessarica. With a Specimen of Research. Demy 
8vo, Cloth. Price 2b. 6d. net Post Free, price 2b. ICd. 
1 



CHARLES, Rev. R. H. 

A Gritical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in 
Israel, in Judaism, and in Christianity ; or, Hobrew, 
Jewish, and Chrifitian E^chatology from pre-Prophotic 
Times till the Close of the New Testament Canon 
(The Jowett Lectures for 1898-99). Demy Qvo, Cloth. 
Price 16s. Post Free, price 16s. fid. 

" If th« Jowett Loctiirfw ri«« Alwajra to thl* hoiKht, w« hIuUI racoive a Mnim of 
volumos wtilcb will rival tn mlae any lectunMblp la oxiRteace. For thia it m 
kborouKhly napAblQ tn*Uii<nt or porlups the moat dlffliotilt aam«ot la theology."— 
Cijinri/orv Tinu. 

The Apocalypse of Barncb. Tranalatod from the Syriac. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 78. 6d. net. Post Frte^ 

price 7b. lOd. 

" Mr. OhATlas'i work will hATfi a hearCv welcoroo ficom stadflDte of Syriie wboM 
lDt«rMti> lionJittto, and from thooto^eal Htudonta who luTe learned iha valtw of 
Jewlsli and CfarliiUan pMadeirigrmpby ; and Iha educated gennal madsr wlU flod 



much of hiKh Interest Id It, r^rd bdog had to Ita data and Ita tlioological stand- 

pOinL"— Afc«r(i. 

The Assumption of Moses. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 

Post Free, price 7s. lOd. 

" In thU admirable little book Uia Ror. R, B. CharlM baa addad aaothar to tha 
exMllent aertn of edltjons by wbloh he iMi auned the irntJtud« of alt ftudaaU o( 
■arty Christian literature."— rfmex. 

The Ascension of Isaiah. Texts, Tmnslations, and Comment- 
ary. Crown 8vo, Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. Post Free, 
price 78. lOd. 

"By editing; xhla snd other ai>ocrypha, Mr. Charlea l« doing aerrfce which 
ouiBOC bo ti-j warmly acknuwIexl^Hil, und by hj» leamM and tcnolaily notu ha 
■ucceeds In tlimwing k flood of light on the New TeslAtuent."— 0n'fwA H^tUjf. 

The Book of Jubilees. Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 103. net 
Posl FreCf price 15s. 4d. 

" The ease is slated bo carefully dnd fiiUy, and with sucli aa eoU^itenod cooc«p 
tiou of thf difference t«twe«n Uieeandttlon of things then aad now, that no one eac 
Eail U> leara aomethlaif btm a jMniaat of tbaaa pagea."— iMilf ChronkiU, 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Translated, 
with u Commentary. Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 15s. net. 
Posl Free^ pjice 15s. 6d. 

CHEYNE, Rev. T. K.. D.Litt, D.D. 

The Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel. A New 

Study of Genesis and Exodus. Demy Svo, Cloth. 
Price 15s. net. Post Free, pric4 16s. 6d. 

This work is really a commentary on Oanesis and part of Exadns, but after a new 
Ikshinn. As little lu rioujble la mnre repetition uf what has baen aald by others. 
An att«^innt lit made to bring the Tlpbrew t^'xt to to a more correct form, and to throw 
lljtht on the contents of the text thus restorfd trom the eomparatlro stody of myths 
and loK'^n-le. NmI m If Its writers and edlton were entirely lo the mytholoKteal 
■tAge ; biit without a compariMia of the Oibllcml storiea with analogouj ones toM by 
othrr ancient pttupleii Uie laterpretaUan of the "eariy traditions of the UnMlltea 
will be in many rcsitoctA a mlstucn one. 
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COOK, S. A., MA 

The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi. Font 8vo, 
Cloth. Price Bs. not. F&st Frtv, price 6s. 4d. 

" An excellent book, rr«« from daKnuktUm uid ona-Kldod tfaeortfling, uaefUl tlika 
to the tcboUr and to Ute gflci«nl rwwar wbo wIiIiqii to nt In m ouoTenieDt rorm au 
" - - -- HgraUL 



[In prt^rtUioH. 



iccoant of the mach-diMoaMd Ooda of HammanbL" 

CORMACK, Ge..?u;k. 
History of IsraeL 

DEISSMAN, Adolf. 

The Epistle of Psenosiria. An Originnl Dwument from the 
Diocletian Peraecution of the Chribliiuis (Pap^Tiis 713, 
British Museum). Translated from the German by 
Maurice A, Cannky, M.A. Crown 8vo, Paper Covers. 
Price 6d. 

"Tlicrr \r. soiRfthinif thrilling iu the vtvidnMs with which Ikii latter. . . . IbIimi 
m Into thn Uilck of Ibe Valerian or Dloolettan pawenUon. There la the alutple 
■tory placed befbie our eyee : tliti rlKourof the psneeollon, the iteadnutneiu of the 
Oulatlana, their auperb secret organlaation,tbe[r lore aod ready lielu tO'^tie aootbert; 
no voadfr tlio Roman Govenitncnt wan noverletii igainat them."— ^Sotunfay RtvUw 

"A valuable little book."— CTiurrA Ttmrs, 

DUFF, Professor Archibald, LL.D., B.D. 
Practical Hints on Old Testament Theology. For Preachei-s 

jind Tcjichcra. Crown 8vo, Cloth. [In preparation. 

ENCTOLOPJEDIA BIBLIOA. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
CiiKVNK, D.Litt., D.n., and J. Sutiiruland Black, M.A., 
LL.D., assisted by mnny Contributors in (rreat Britain, 
Europe, and America. Complete in Four Vols. Suj^er 
Koyal 8vo (11 by 7J inches). Vol. I., A to D ; Vol. II., 
E to K; Vol. III., L to P; Vol. IV., Q to Z. Bound in 
Cloth. Price 208. net per vol. ; half leather, price 25a. net 
per vol. ; full lilifary leather, price 30s. net per vol. 

FARRAR, Very Rev. F. W. 

Lives of the Fathers : Sketches of Church History in Biography. 
Cheap Reissue, Two Vols., Large Crown 8vo, ClotL Price 
78. 6d. net. Post Free, price 8s. 

GARDNER, Professor P., Litt.D. 

Exploratio Evangelica : A Brief Examination of the Basis and 
Origin of Christian Belief. Largo Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Price 5s. net. Post Free^ pnre 5s, 5d. 

"After all, the book ippean to be an attnnnt at reronfitnictlon. Bjr ■•1iar|>ly 
dl.<iUnt:ul.a]urie thf> men event rrom the Iruthi brui^Tetl U> clfi[>e(id ujion it, the writer 
triRS \*> MVoUte truttu from fuUlag with the denial of the event ; and by dleUttKMlali- 
liiK tlie rants of religious experience from the manr wan la which they have been 
npivAHftl in doctrine Prom age to age, he recaUa atteotioa to tt>e pennanence and 
tnith of the fiKte, which Uielr doobta of the doctrine have led niany to doaj. Now 
If It Hhoald prov(, Dit a fiitr and thOTQUjzh critlclim, that on hliit<incal Rmnndii the 
cunr.litaloaa suinniariA^l In thla book, or ot1if>n like tbeTit, arr tnii>, Uicn I'rurmuii 
Qardner baa dune a work of Htaiply IneRtimabUi value In aketcblng the Uona uf 
recoDftniotton."— ffvardian. 



GARDNER, Professor P., Uli.T>.—MniitiiuS: 




A Historic View of the New Testament: The Jowett 
Lectures for 1901. Crown 8vo, Paper Covers. Price 6cL 

*'Dr. Pare/ aanlD«r'« Mrli«r and larger vocic, ' Bxplontlo Bvangnlicft,' la now 
«0 feneimll; reckonw] by llboni tbaolo^lani in thla cotuttty aa Uie moat tmpoctAiiL 
■ndtak inbllcatioo of ita cUai th&t bJu appeuvd ainoa ' See* Homo,* thai ■ n«w 
ironi from tb« aama band la bound U> attiibct attcnUon. Nor will porchAaera ol 
thla book ha diaappodntML . . . Ths lactnroa deaerre to be irid«l]r read, aa hafag 
thougbtnu. achoUrV' md Ulunilnttliig."— FTMlmdut^r Oatettt, 

The Growth of Ohristianity. Urge Cro^^rn dvo, Cloth. 
Price 3a. 6d. net. Post Free, price 3s. lOd. 

Tlila wtirk oonaiata of ton lectaraa, vrritt^n Tor a Lundon audlaoce. The flrnt 
two make an Inquiry Into what ware the nuUn jirinciplM of ChrlstiaaltT' aa Ont 
promulgiitfct, ftnd fliul them moat emphstlCAlIjr atated In the Lord'a Prayer. Ttxti 
Ihlnl to the atxth leoturva akolch In outllnf thv wav Ic whicb tlieae gnat prlDCfplM 
laid hold on and prurouiiflljr modiflpi] tlifi cnUnrn of Uio ago, JawlsU, Asiatic. Or««k, 
and nom&o. The aeveuth to the ninth lectnrM deal briefly with their wtirking iu 
th« m«41>ral Chunh, and at th(< time of the Il«fomuition, HpeoaUy In rBlatlon 
to th« northern natlona of Barupe. Ilio laat lecture akatohea tha kind of avolaUoD 
wUoh realJv took pUc-« In the Church, crlticlaing tSe rlawa ou thla avltfact of 
Hewiiun ann hia fbllowen. Ohriitianlty U Cz«ated throughout aa essentially baar4 an 
loeonltion of the Will of Ood, aod ai purely spiritual, though lacorponted In 
TlslDla Ainna— PoaLtBiiKBa' Notb. 

GRAY, O. Buchanan, M.A. 

Studies in Hebrew Proper Names. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Price 7b. 6d. net. Post Free, price 7b. lOd. 

" These ' Btudloa ' maj bv warmly oommendM u a et«p la the right direcrUon. 
TtMy bring out Into clear relief profirefa of rcllRloiu Idoas In Israel, and make an 
Important oontrl butlun to the critloisma of Old Testameui 
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Important 
Rarrard Cnlver^iiy. 



•Htameutdocumenta.*'— O. B. Tor, 



The Divine Discipline of Israel. 
Price 6d. 



Crown 8vo, Paper Covers. 



" The addreaa and leeturea ara alika aeholarly and thooj^htful, and nimlah a good 
specimen of the oonstmctlTe erttldam of tha Old Teatameat, which la stesdUj balag 
dsvBloped by the Higher Crttloe.'— C^Ksmifon. 

"We can heartily commend thla bo<^ and tniat It will be wtdaly raadL**— 
JEiOBiiwr. 



HAECKEL. ProfcBBor Ernst. 
The Confession of Faith of a Man of Science. Crown 8to» 
Paper Covers. Price 6d. 

" We OUT readily adratt that Profeaaor Haeckel baa aUtcd his case with the 
cleameM and oourat(« whIcb we should expect of him, and that his lecture may be 
regarded aa a fair and anthorltative statement of the Tiewa now held by • luge 
number of acientlQcally educated peopla."— Tfiaia. 

HANDLEY, Rev. Hubert. M.A. 
A Declaration on Biblical Criticism. By 1725 Clergy of 
the Anglican Coniniuuion. Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 2s. net. 
Post Free, price 2s. 4A 

" It Is the earnest pl'^ of men who are anxloos above all things to grow Into the 
nm tVeedom of \^i truth. Wo hope It will receive the attention to which It is 
entitled, aliVe on account of the moderation of its tone and the Urm number of 
thooglitfttl men who have given )u their adherence to It."— JtfancAcs(<r OMordian. 
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UARNACK, Professor Adolf. 1 

Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestftntista 
Translateii by T. BAilJiY SaUNDKRS. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Price Is. 6d. net. Fosi Frf^ prm Is. 9d. 

"This booklrt ithonld ftltraet wide BttsoUon at » motntmt wlmB Uia ' RtliuiM 
OrUiM,' u it li cailod, mikoi k> auuy naden thiak mrjonslr of lb* pnMatpaalttos , 
of ProtMtuitUan. A« oua of tb« flrat of llrlDg aeboUn In Q«nn«ur, roteMTJ 
lUrnAok ti wall worthy of tbooghtfUl eoosidintioD, utd hU broohnrA iMMlA, la tM 
Bnghrih dnw, Di>d a ntuluiu'le of rwlen."— O^nvr. 

The Apostles' Greed. Tniu»lated by Rev. Stswart Mkans. 
Revised and Edited by T. Bailkt Saunders. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth. Price Is. 6d. net. Post Free, prict Is. 9d. 

" Evnry ncholar will thBreftjn) wrlcome Riich kd accoant of UiLb ifiMnbl* srinbol 
of Gbriqllitn doctHne a4 Is boi« Kiv<>Q. " — tDiugow Mail. 

"No student of early ClirlstUnlljr can atTonl to disptOM with thli book.' — 
Abtrdttti Journal. 

'*The traaslation will be itm to direct the itt«niUon ofa grviit niimb«irof penoas 
w)m bavft not hitherto boon t&t»rest«d In the sabject, to tfa« nmnv fktolnattni; 
qoBittotu which have been raised by recent Inquiry into tba origin of Uiia craad."— 
Wttkiv RegUter. 

Christianity and History. Tr&aslated by T. Baiucy Saundxrs. 
With an Introductory Not«. Price 6d. 

'* It la hlffhly IntirMting and full of thoasht. Tba ihort InCKxtQetorT nota witb 
which Ur. ftiundaa pralkcea it la valiiabla for tta InfbmuiUoa and raoellent In Ita 

HOLTZMANN, Professor Oscak. 
Life of Jesus. Translated by J. T. Bkalby, B.A., and 
Maurick a. Cannky, M.A. Demy Svo, Cloth. Price 
16s. net. Fo$t Free, prtM 16s. 6d. 

"A work at once Intflnwttng and 8UCK«atJT»,p»TDflaUvt ftB4 attmnUtlng, fhiah, 
Incisive, often original, alwaya acholarty. —Ahtnmn SMtuJvmmoi. 

MACDONALD. Rev. Duyp. RD. j 

Revised Catechism. Being an ExAmination and Revision of 
the We^tminatcr Assembly's Shorter Catechism. Crown 
8vo, Cloth. Price 23. 6d. net. Post Free, price 2b. lOd. 

" In handy oommaa, prMflnta a acholarly atamfnatlon and nrl«(on of th« 
Woatmiaater Aaaemoly's ohoitar CaitolilaiiL An Ktr«moly rtlubla book fOr 
teachers."— BooJhnan. 

MATXOCK, W. H. 

. Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption. Being an Examination 

of the Intellectual Position of the Church of England. 

Demy Svo, Cloth. Price7s.6d.net. Post Free, prUe 7b. 10± 

'* Aa a plec« of apeclal ploadlng, the Uxk la nsally brlllianL**— .d46«rdani Jtmrnal. 

NEUMANN, Arno. 

Jesus. Translated by Maurick A. Cannky, M.A. With a 
Preface by Professor P. W. Schmikdel. Crown Svo, Cloth. 
Price 2». 6d. net. Post Free, price 28. lOd. 

"Tba work la, apart fiom it« undoubted »cholar»h1p and ability, nol«wortfcy u 
axhibitltie Hie tnnd not only of German, but of th« antlns ContlnantaJ Lhooght off 
to-d«y otitho momentoua thcmo with which ItdaaU."— t*ri«(i<i» n'vHA, 

SCHECJITEB. S. 
Some Aapecta of Rabbinic Theology. [/" preparatum. 
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SCHMIEDEL, Professor P. W 
Jesus in Modem Criticiam. Tranalated by Maurick 
Canney, M.A. Crovm 8vo, Paper Covers. Price 6cL net 

This U ftu BiitfllHb tnnnUitlaD of m lBctur« d«liver«d Co non-thwloglAnt, m well 
M to ADPcilLlUti. An titlt fiifTHjnput of the authnr hu ulil that, lin " hu xifrtiallji 
hlnt>«ir in th« theolog1c«l world by ftttttmpUng hnneitly and ably to put the tlKtiin 
tiui hlvCoriclcy of J'tHUN on a twloDLiric baalK." TbU l«ctur« dcxM man Xhta confl 
tliftt NUt«mfttiL Thi> tuthur** expUnatlon of certain pauagcs In the Goo 
{f.j}.. In tho ttory ofthn Pmding of tko Five Thnuund) throwH, wet ventuM to lliiak, 
t flood of light on Uie N«w TMUment: and hl« ert'Oftral d^rttt)ce of Jeatui tihow« hUn 
to bo In HiofoiiK h wyi iipaUiy with all daroutand nhf^loiu minds. —PrvLiaifKiu' Notl^^ 

The Johannine Writings. Translated by Maurice A. Caxkk^H 
M.A. Crown 8vo, Cloth. [In preparalior!^^ 

SMITH, Professor W. Robertson, LL.D. 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. New and 

Enlarged Ivlition. Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 6s. net. 
PoH Frf^, prir 63. 5d. 

The Religion of the Semites, The Fundamental Insritutioi 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth. Price 6a. net Post Free, price 68. Bd, ^h 

The Prophets of Israel and their Place in History. Nei^| 
Edition, with Inti-oduction and Additional Notes by th^^ 

liev. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt.. D.D. Post 8vo, Cloth. , 

Price 6s. net. Post Firr, prirr 63. 5d. ^1 

Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. New an^l 
Enlarged Edition, with Additional Notes by the Author and 
Professor GoLUZiiiKR. Edited by Stanley A. Cook, M.A- 
Post 8vo, Cloth. Price 6s. net Post Free, price Bs, 6d. 

It haa lM»ao noofcnlMd by anthropolugiata aa oq« of ttip mcwt Important aoi] 

U» Uie ijiiblicatiuri In 1AS5. . . . 

It care by Mr. Htanlay A. Cook, 
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original worka on the anttject wltli which It deala ainoe Uie |iiiblicat>jrt In 1A8S. 

"t near 
and a noinbor of valuable uocea Iiare been addw hf ProfiMiA<» Uoklitbor, of B 



The woiii of revision hu been canied out with 



Pntb. Roberttou Siullb't own adilitloui aod corrections have been incurfionit^ 
thb teict, while ftmli material from other ftourcm Is IndicatMl by winare bracks 
MandMHer GvarditM. 

SOLTAU, Professor WiLifKLM. 
The Birth of Jesus Christ Translated by Maurick A.' 
Cannbtv, M.A. Crown 8vo. Pajwir Covers. Price 6d. 

"Thiti scholarly and candid wotk."~Ahenlfr>i Frve fre^, 

" Let lu My at ooce that all hla conclnsionn d<j not commend llieuuielvea to oa. 
We, however, iveagnlae In him a revfimit and ean»^t iitudent, whoea \iewt hare 
certain aathorlty, and tht-y mnat be ||>vm due welghL"— AM* t^oai Journal, 

STRONG, Very Rev. T. B. 
A Manual of Theology. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8 
Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. Post Free, price 7s. lid. 

" It ta worthy of tliQ name of a maDual of theolo^, and la a dlsUnet cootributioa' 
to the U)eolo((lral thought of onr XiTap."~AbrrdnH Frm 

WARD, Professor James. 
NatursJism and Agnosticism. (The Cifford Lectures, 1896-98, 
Third Edition, Revised. In Two Vols. Demy 8vo, Clo 
Price 188. net. Pod Free, priit 18s, 6d- 

" lb PAiinut be doubled tliat it will have a wlds intlurnre on the lil^her thongh 
of tbf couutiy, and may even do tomethlog to re«toro to Phtloeophy ttio pre-eiuhirat 
plaei* it once occupied In Bngliab thonuht."— ^rArMvum. 

"The work tlironnhtiut la of deep intiiniBt ; It bring* our kuowlwlg»« on Un 
nwtters up tn prt^eiit fUte, •«(! if in part* It B*vfns (lIlHriilt twtdirif:, tt will certai 
repay cart'OiI Atudy. arnl will «en'e toillmnlale heliifitl thouKhU"— Jt/cof-t/. 

A. A C. BLACK, 8OH0 SQUARE. LONDON 
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